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LINCOLN IN SOME PHASES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Wir minds full of the wreck of European statesmanship, 
entailing the most terrible war that we have ever known, it is 
difficult to turn our attention to another theme, yet it may be 
profitable to consider Lincoln in certain phases of our civil con- 
flict. Any one who was in England during the first weeks of the 
present war could not fail to be struck with the many citations in 
the newspapers of his words, as if they were proper for comfort 
and guidance in England’s great trial. Far is it from my purpose 
to proceed on the line of schoolmaster to our friends abroad ; and 
indeed any one who assumes such an office is not penetrated by 
Lincoln’s spirit, which teaches humility and would teach absten- 
tion from any vaunt because we happen to be more fortunate than 
the European nations who are fighting one another with grim 
tenacity. 

Lowell’s designation of Lincoln, “ the most American of Ameri- 
cans,” expresses the thought in the minds of many men. The 
wide appreciation of him abroad is grateful, but we feel that he 
belongs so peculiarly to our nation that we do not wonder when 
other peoples fail to see him with our own eyes. Perennial is the 
interest in him. He is one of the few men occupying high place 
during a momentous period of whom everything may be told. 
Therefore I shall speak of some of his mistakes with the utmost 
freedom, knowing that the balance between his hits and his misses 
will be on the right side. 

When the Confederates fired upon Fort Sumter, it was appar- 
ent that the North must wage a war of aggression in the effort to 
compel the seceding States to remain within the Union, and that 

1 Phi Beta Kappa Address delivered in Sanders Theatre on Monday, June 21, 1915, 
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soldiers, generals, and munitions of war were her most important 
needs. Next was money, which has come to be called the sinews 
of war. Then wise diplomacy was needed to prevent any inter- 
ference of European nations which, from the nature of the case, 
would be directed against the North. Great Britain was our chief 
concern. With her our ties of commerce were close and our chief 
staple, cotton, was the basis of her most important manufacture. 
Her public sentiment was opposed to slavery and slavery was the 
cause of the conflict. Her attitude during 1861, the first year of the 
war, was stated with cynical frankness by her Prime Minister, 
“ We do not like slavery, but we want cotton and we dislike very 
much ” your high tariff. The tendency of the nobility and higher 
middle class was for various reasons toward sympathy with the 
South, and their influence on the Government was, from the re- 
stricted suffrage that then obtained, more powerful than it is at 
present. Desirous as the North was for English sentiment in her 
favor on account of the issue of slavery, the President and his 
Secretary of State had to consider things as they were and not as 
they wished them to be, and they must use every effort consistent 
with honor to induce Great Britain to observe the neutrality 
which she had declared. Seward, the Secretary of State, was by 
his profession, experience of public life and association with men, 
well fitted for his position, but at first he seemed to think that de- 
fiant language was best suited to his diplomacy. Before Sumter 
was fired upon, but when seven Southern States had seceded and 
united in a Confederacy, Seward proposed a policy, which would 
have resulted in a war with four European nations, based on the 
idea that if a foreign war were brought about, the alienated sec- 
tions would unite in amity and like brothers fight the common foe 
under the old flag. After Sumter, his language to Great Britain 
was that of menace and he deemed war with her possible. Here 
Lincoln appeared at his best. He ignored Seward’s preposterous 
foreign policy, recommended before Sumter, in a manner to show 
that it could not possibly be entertained, but he kept secret the 
proposal, and, after hostilities began, he modified Seward’s menac- 
ing dispatch so that when it reached our Minister to Great Britain, 
Charles Francis Adams, it had lost much of its sting. 

After Seward had learned his lesson from his gentle master, he, 
with the President and Adams, wrought together to induce Great 
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- Britain to maintain a strict neutrality. It was a never-ending 


work, attended at times with difficulty. Our defeat at Bull Run 
was a powerful argument in favor of the South, for, as Adams 
wrote, the English believe with Voltaire that God is always on 
the side of the big guns. 

Then there was a duel of journalists which was a cause of irri- 
tation in both England and America. Nevertheless, the two 
Governments were approaching diplomatically a good understand- 
ing when a rash, “ambitious, self-conceited, and self-willed”’ 
naval captain not only undid in an hour all the advantage Adams, 
Seward, and Lincoln had gained in six months, but brought the 
two countries to the brink of war. 

James M. Mason and John Slidell, Commissioners from the 
Confederate States to Great Britain and France, left Charleston 
on a little Confederate steamer, and, evading the blockade, reached 
a Cuban port, whence they proceeded to Havana and took the 
British mail packet Zrent for St. Thomas, where direct communi- 
cation could be made with a British steamer for Southampton. 
On November 8, 1861, next day after having left Havana, the Trent 
was sighted in the Bahama Channel by the American man-of-war 
San Jacinto, under the command of Captain Wilkes. Wilkes 
fired a shot across her bow without result, and then a shell; this 
brought her to. He ordered a lieutenant, accompanied by other 
officers and a number of marines, to board and search the Trent, 
and, if Mason and Slidell were found, to make them prisoners. 
This was done against the protests of the English captain and of 
a commander of the Royal Navy in charge of the mails. 

On November 15, Wilkes arrived at Fort Monroe; next day 
the country had the news. Rejoicing over the seizure, as if a great 
battle had been won, the Northern people completely lost their 
heads. Having yearned for a victory, they now held in their 
hands the two Southerners, whom, next to Davis and Floyd, they 
hated the worst, and they had struck a blow at Great Britain for 
her supposed sympathy with the South. All the members of: the 
Cabinet except Montgomery Blair were elated at the seizure. He 
denounced it as “ unauthorized, irregular, and illegal,” and rec- 
ommended that Wilkes be ordered to take Mason and Slidell on 
an American war ship to England and deliver them to the Brit- 
ish Government. Senator Sumner, then in Boston, said, “* We 
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shall have to give them up,” and he thought it better to act on 
the case at once and make the surrender in accordance with the 
doctrine we had held regarding the right of search. The Presi- 
dent’s impulse was in the same direction. On the day that the 
news came to Washington he said, “ We fought Great Britain for 
insisting by theory and practice on the right to do precisely what 
Captain Wilkes has done.” Lincoln rarely, if ever, acted on im- 
pulse, but this was a case when the sudden first thought would 
have led him in the right direction. For the surrender of Mason 
and Slidell would have been a graceful, astute, honorable, and 
politic act, and needed no more courage in breasting popular senti- 
ment than Lincoln, in a domestic matter, had previously shown. 

But a leader cannot always run counter to public opinion, and 
at this time he feared to do it, although he must have realized 
that the voices of Mason and Slidell were more eloquent from 
Fort Warren than they would have been in London and Paris. 
Indeed, as a mere matter of policy, the United States ought to 
have made it easy for the author of the Fugitive Slave Law to 
reach London and the champion of filibustering in the interest of 
slavery to reach Paris, since their pleading could hardly injure 
the Northern cause, so well was it understood, at any rate in Eng- 
land, that they represented slavery. Slow to act and distrustful 
of his impulses, Lincoln let the great opportunity slip when with 
a word he might have won the equivalent of a successful campaign 
in the field. Alike a leader and representative of public sentiment, 
he in this instance suffered his representative character to overtop 
the other. And the sympathy he felt with the popular opinion 
toward the South and Great Britain prevented him from making 
a brilliant stroke. 

The result is well known. England made a formal demand for 
the surrender of Mason and Slidell and they were given up. But 
it is not pleasant for a nation to act under compulsion. How much 
better it would have been to make the surrender of our own free 
will! 

The affair left a rankling wound. Lowell and Asa Gray, re- 
garding the demand inconsiderate and peremptory, felt sore. 
Darwin in June, 1861, had expressed his warm sympathy with 
the North; but now confessed that he felt the “ Torifying influ- 
ence” of “the present American row.” 
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After the Zrent affair our foreign relations were conducted with 
marked discretion, due to the excellent work of Adams in Eng- 
land, Sumner’s wise counsel, and Seward’s efficient direction. 
Back of them was Lincoln, patient and enduring. Whether or 
not he made the remark often attributed to him, “ One war at a 
time,” he often thought it, and he was willing to support any one 
who could tide over the difficulties constantly arising. He suffered 
the violation of England’s neutrality in the escape of the Florida 
and Alabama without making it a cause of war. Welles, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, complained frequently in his diary that Lin- 
coln and Seward were so afraid of a foreign war that they yielded 
too much to England. Many patriots at the time shared his opin- 
ion, but, as we review now the story of our intercourse with Great 
Britain during our Civil War, it is a marvel that with so many 
considerations involved, with so many causes of just irritation, our 
pilots steered the ship of state safely through all the shoals and 
breakers. 

But the North needed military success. When Charles Eliot 
Norton wrote to his friend Curtis, “ Nothing will do for the coun- 
try but victories,” he expressed the thought in everybody’s mind. 
Adams in London yearned for them to brace his heart for his un- 
comfortable task; our Secretary of the Treasury needed them to 
make the greenbacks go and to float his loans; our Secretary of 
State, to point his diplomatic arguments; and Lincoln desired 
victories as the hart panteth after the water brooks. Before the 
debates with Douglas in 1858, if Lincoln was known at all in 
Boston or New York, he was looked upon as a fair country at- 
torney of Illinois. Now this country attorney was the commander- 
in-chief of the Army and Navy of the United States and had to 
conduct what then seemed a gigantic war. Lacking technical skill, 
he had to find it and, in seeking military ability, he was handi- 
capped by the lack of positive opinions and good judgment of his 
immediate advisers. Carpers and critics abounded and these often 
thrust themselves forward without helping him out of his difficul- 
ties. Nothing illustrates this better than his reply to Wade, a 
radical Senator from Ohio, who pressed him to remove McClellan. 
“Put yourself in my place for a moment,” said Lincoln. “ If I 
relieve McClellan, who of all the men is to supersede him?” 
“ Why, anybody,” replied Wade. “ Wade,” said Lincoln, “ any- 
body will do for you, but not for me. I must have somebody.” 
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While Lincoln committed many faults in military affairs, he 
rarely if ever stumbled in the broad field of polities. He had 
come to the fore on the slavery question and as President he had 
now to deal with it, believing as he did that slavery was the cause 
of the war. As early as March, 1862, he proposed compensation 
for the slaves, provided the States would, by their own action, 
abolish slavery. Congress adopted a joint resolution, making an 
offer to the States in the line of his recommendations. This offer 
was made during military successes of the North, chief of which 
was Grant’s capture of Fort Donelson, and while, as a practical 
measure, there was no expectation that any but the Union border 
slave States would avail themselves of it, it was open to all and, 
if the people of any and all the Confederate States had at this 
time laid down their arms and respected the authority of the Na- 
tional Government, they would have received, in a plan of gradual 
emancipation, about four hundred dollars for each slave set free. 

Lincoln measured the steps forward with discretion and kept 
the determination of the slavery question entirely within his own 
hands. He turned a deaf ear to overzealous counselors and he 
rescinded orders for local emancipations of slaves issued by offi- 
cious generals. The Union victories did not give cause for long 
rejoicing ; they were followed by the disastrous result of McClel- 
lan’s campaign in Virginia, during the spring and summer of 1862. 
This disaster impressed Lincoln with the conviction that slavery 
must be struck at and he became eager to develop his policy of 
gradual emancipation of the slaves, compensation of their owners 
by the Federal Government, and colonization of the freed negroes 
in Hayti, South America, and Liberia, for he believed that the 
abolition of slavery by the slave States in the Union would make 
it difficult for the Southern Confederacy to maintain much longer 
the contest. Before Congress adjourned, he invited the Senators 
and Representatives of the Union border slave States to the 
White House and asked them earnestly to influence their States 
to adopt his policy. But he was unable to secure the assent of the 
border States to it. Bound up, as was slavery, with their social and 
political life, they could not understand that its doom was certain. 

The lack of military success hampered the President in this as 
in all other action. It was part of the plan that payment for the 
slaves should be made in United States six per cent bonds, and, 
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while negro property had become admittedly precarious, the ques- . 
tion must have suggested itself, in view of the enormous expendi- 
ture of the Government, the recent military reverses, and the 
present strength of the Confederacy, whether the nation’s promises 
to pay were any more valuable. Gold, becoming a measure of the 
Union fortune, which on June 3, 1862, sold at three and one half 
per cent premium, fetched, on July 12, owing to McClellan’s de- 
feat and a further authorized issue of paper money, fourteen per 
cent. But it is certain that, if the border slave States had acted 
promptly, believing with Lincoln that bonds would soon “be a 
more valuable possession than bondsmen,” they would have re- 
ceived for their slaves a fair compensation in United States bonds 
instead of having subsequently to sustain a flat monetary loss 
through the gift of freedom to the negroes. 

During a drive to a funeral, a day after his interview with the 
border State Representatives, Lincoln opened to Seward and to 
Welles the subject which was uppermost in his mind. The re- 
verses before Richmond, the formidable power of the Confederacy, 
convinced him of the necessity of a new policy. Since the slaves 
were growing the food for the Confederate soldiers, and served as 
teamsters and laborers in intrenchments in the army service, he 
had “ about come to the conclusion that it was a military necessity, 
absolutely essential for the salvation of the nation, that we must 
free the slaves or be ourselves subdued.” 

On July 22, 1862, Lincoln read to his Cabinet, to the surprise 
of all probably, except Seward and Welles, a proclamation of 
emancipation which he proposed to issue. Reiterating that the 
object of the war was the restoration of the Union, he proposed 
emancipation “as a fit and necessary military measure for effect- 
ing this object.” Seward pleaded for delay, fearing that on 
account of the depression of the public mind, the proclamation 
might “be viewed as the last measure of an exhausted Govern- 
ment, a cry for help, the Government stretching forth its hands to 
Ethiopia in a last shriek on the retreat.” Better defer its issue, he 
said, until we have some military successes. The President had 
not seen the matter in this light; struck with the wisdom of Sew- 
ard’s objection, he “ put the draft of the proclamation aside wait- 
ing for a victory.” 

After McClellan’s failure, John Pope was tried with a worse 
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result. July and August, 1862, was one of the periods of gloom 
’ when the Northern people would probably have abandoned the 
contest if they had not had at their head an unfaltering leader like 
Abraham Lincoln. Lowell expressed the thought of many despair- 
ing people in his word, “I don’t see how we are to be saved but 
by a miracle.” 

Lee invaded Maryland. McClellan, restored to command, fol- 
lowed him. They fought at Antietam; McClellan won and forced 
Lee to retreat. The historical significance of the battle of Antie- 
tam is that it furnished Lincoln the victory for which he was 
waiting to issue his proclamation of emancipation. Calling his 
Cabinet together on September 22, 1862, he said to them, “ The 
rebel army is now driven out of Maryland,” and “I am going to 
fulfil the promise I made to myself and to my God. I have got 
you together to hear what I have written down. I do not wish your 
advice about the main matter, for that I have determined for my- 
self.” He then read his proclamation of freedom : — 

On the first day of January, 1563, all persons held as slaves within any State 
. . . the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States, 
shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free. 

On the morrow, September 23, this edict was given to the country. 

Lincoln’s policy regarding slavery was firm and consistent. In 
his annual message to Congress of December 1, 1862, he took as 
his text the sound and now familiar proposition, “ Without slav- 
ery the Civil War could never have existed; without slavery it 
could not continue”; and showed in his argument a grasp of his 
subject which, in the light, of our subsequent experience, has 
proved him a consummate statesman. He pleaded for gradual 
emancipation, appointing January 1, 1900, as the time when it 
should be completed to spare “ both races from the evils of sudden 
derangement.” It is to be regretted that this prophetic appeal was 
not reinforced by victories such as were wont to point the utter- 
ances of Cesar and Napoleon. As matters stood, distrust of Lin- 
coln pervaded both the Senate and the House, and for the moment 
his personal prestige amongst the people had paled because his 
armies had made no headway ; so it was hardly surprising that his 
policy of gradual and compensated emancipation failed to receive 
the approval of either Congress or the country. Nevertheless, he 
had shown insight in seizing the moment of triumph to issue his 
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Proclamation of Emancipation, as from Antietam in September, 
1862, to Gettysburg in July, 1863, the North gained no real vic- 
tory and her Army of the Potomac suffered two crushing defeats. 

During the hundred days that intervened between September 22 
and January 1, 1863, the day of the necessary complement to the 
first proclamation, Lincoln’s party had suffered defeat in the fall 
congressional elections and Burnside had gone down before Lee, 
yet the President did not falter. Regarding the proclamation “ as 
a fit and necessary war measure,” he wrote, on January 1, 1863, 
“JT do order and declare that all persons held as slaves” in the 
States resisting the United States Government “are and hence- 
forward shall be free. . . . Upon this act, sincerely believed to 
be an act of justice, warranted by the Constitution upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God.” 

If it be true, as Howells wrote, that we judge men more by their 
manners than their qualities, many contemporaneous judgments 
of Lincoln will be accounted for. Senators and Representatives 
and others who met him frequently distrusted his ability and force 
of character on account of his lack of dignity, his grotesque manner 
and expression, and his jocoseness when others were depressed, 
all viewed in the damning light of military failure. Ungainly in 
appearance and movement, he gave no thought to the graces of 
life and lacked the accomplishments of a gentleman, as no one 
knew better than himself. ‘“ You cannot refine Mr. Lincoln’s taste,” 
wrote Emerson in his journal, during 1863 ; “he will not walk 
dignifiedly through the traditional part of the President of America. 
. . - But this we must be ready for and let the clown appear, and 
hug ourselves that we are well off, if we have got good nature, 
honest meaning, and fidelity to public interest with bad manners, 
— instead of an elegant rowé and malignant self-seeker.” 

Lincoln was stronger with those who did not come in personal 
contact with him and estimated him by his formal state papers and 
acts. Posterity, that has seen his ultimate success, bases likewise its 
judgment and looks with admiration on the patience and determi- 
nation with which he bore his burden during this gloomy winter 
of 1862-63. The hand that draws Lincoln’s grotesque trait may 
disappoint the hero-worshipper, but the truth of the story requires 
this touch which helps to explain the words of disparagement so 
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freely applied to him, and serves as a justification for those who 
could not, in the winter of 1862-63, see with the eyes of today. 
Had his other qualities been enhanced by Washington’s dignity 
of manner, not so many had been deceived; but as it was, we 
cannot wonder that his contemporaries failed to appreciate his 
greatness. Since his early environment, in fostering his essential 
capabilities, had not bestowed upon him the external characteristics 
usually attributed to transcendent leaders of men, it was not sus- 
pected that, despite his lowly beginning, he had developed into a 
man of extraordinary mental power. 

The President was patient with McClellan and clung to him 
after it was apparent that he was not the man to command a large 
army in an offensive campaign. Nevertheless, he made a mistake 
in removing him when he was unable to substitute a better general. 
Burnside, on whom the command devolved, made a brutal offen- 
sive attack, in which he suffered a grievous defeat, and then, in 
January, 1863, the President committed one of his worst errors 
in placing Hooker at the head of the Army of the Potomac. In 
his discouragement and growing irritability, he permitted himself 
to be guided by public sentiment which had been serviceable in 
political affairs ; he felt that a vote of the rank and file of the Army 
and of the Northern people would have plainly indicated “ Fight- 
ing Joe Hooker.” Lincoln disregarded politics in his military 
appointments and he showed regard for the West Point education, 
although he did not rate it as high as we do at the present day. 
But in forming our opinion we have the whole experience of the 
Civil War and the record of both sides, which attests by severe 
and thorough practice the inestimable value of our Military Acad- 
emy’s training. While Hooker was a West Point graduate and 
had proved an excellent division and corps commander, he had 
neither the character nor the ability sufficient for the head of a 
large army, as might at the time have been known. 

Nevertheless Hooker had merit. When he took command, the 
Army of the Potomac was depressed to a point of losing its spirit 
and desertions were of alarming frequency. The General went to 
work energetically to alter this condition and made his eminent 
talent for organization felt throughout the army. The sullen gloom 
of the camps disappeared ; the morale reached a high point. Early 
in April the President, looking “‘careworn and exhausted,” paid 
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Hooker a visit, reviewed the whole army and said that he was 
“highly delighted” with all that he had seen. Soon afterwards 
Hooker considered his army in condition to take the offensive. 
Encamped on the north bank of the Rappahannock River he had 
130,000 troops to oppose Lee’s 60,000, who were at Fredericks- 
burg. Hooker made a successful crossing of the river, and on the 
morning of May 1, 1863, had assembled five corps under his 
immediate command at Chancellorsville with two other corps in 
supporting distance. He attacked; Lee made a counter-attack. 
Hooker lost nerve and issued an order to his men to fall back. The 
retreat demoralized the army; and his vacillation lost him the 
confidence of his officers. 

After his retreat, Hooker decided to remain on the defensive 
and he expected that Lee would make a frontal attack on his 
center, to repel which he had made adequate preparation. But Lee 
was not accustomed to do what his enemy desired. He saw that 
such an attack “ would be attended with great difficulty and loss 
in view of the strength of Hooker’s position and superiority of 
numbers.” But Lee was a fighter, and evincing supreme contempt 
for the generalship of his enemy, decided to divide his own force. 
On the evening of May 1, Lee and Stonewall Jackson might be seen 
in conference, sitting on two old cracker boxes, Lee entrusting 
to Jackson the execution of his plan to turn Hooker’s right flank 
and gain his rear. 

Early on the morning of May 2, 1863, Jackson, “the great 
flanker,” started on a march which took him part way around the 
Union army. Lee gave to his lieutenant two thirds of his infantry 
and four fifths of his artillery, retaining the rest to demonstrate 
against Hooker’s center. Jackson’s pale face and flashing eyes 
showed his eagerness and intensity. “ From his thin, compressed 
lips came the command, ‘ Press forward, press forward.’ ” He wore 
dingy clothes and an old cap; his men, ragged and rusty, carrying 
tattered flags, appeared an “undisciplined rabble,’ but they 
marched on in spite of the heat and suffering for want of water and 
food. Completing his fifteen miles of march, he reached a point 
west of the Union army, on the side of it directly opposite General 
Lee’s position, within the attacking distance of the Union right 
flank, which was held by the Eleventh Corps. Jackson formed his 
troops in battle array. “The men took their positions in silence, 
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orders were transmitted in a low voice, the bugles were still; the 
soldiers abstained from saluting their general with their usual 
cheers.” The Union Eleventh Corps lay quietly in position, unsus- 
pecting danger. Some of the men were getting supper ready, others 
were eating or resting, some were playing cards. Shortly before 
six o'clock the Confederate bugles sounded. Jackson hurled most 
of his 31,000 upon the hapless 9000 of the Eleventh Corps, whose 
first warning came from the wild rush of deer and rabbits driven 
by the quick march of the Confederates through the wilderness. 
Then they heard the “Rebel yell” and received a withering fire 
from cannon and rifles. After a brief resistance they ran. 

It was a dearly bought victory for the Confederates. Jackson, 
busy in the endeavor to re-form his troops, who had fallen into 
confusion from the charge through the thick and tangled wood, 
and eager to discover Hooker’s intentions, rode with his escort for- 
ward beyond his line of battle. Fired upon by the Union troops, 
they turned about and as they rode back in the obscurity of the 
night were mistaken for Union horsemen and shot at by their own 
soldiers; Jackson received a mortal wound. 

Hooker, anxious and ¢areworn, despondent at the rout of the 
Eleventh Corps, was in mind and nerve unfit for the exercise of 
his great responsibility. The story of Sunday, the 3d of May, is 
that of an incompetent commander in a state of nervous collapse 
confronted by an able and alert general. Shortly after nine o’clock 
in the morning, Hooker was knocked down and rendered senseless 
by a cannon ball striking a pillar of the Chancellor House veranda 
against which he was leaning; but at that time the battle was practi- 
cally lost. He recovered partially and did not relinquish the com- 
mand; recrossed the river safely and without molestation. He had 
suffered a severe defeat and enormous loss. 

When Lincoln received the telegram announcing the withdrawal 
of the Army to the north side of the Rappahannock, he cried out, 
“My God! My God! What will the country say! What will the 
country say!” On the same day Sumner came from the extremely 
dejected President to Welles’s office and “ raising both hands ex- 
claimed, ‘ Lost, lost, all is lost!’ ” 

Chancellorsville proved Hooker’s incompetence to command a 
large army and would have justified his relief, but the President 
remained his steadfast friend. He visited the army soon after the 
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battle, and, taking the view that no one was to blame and that it was 
a disaster that could not be helped,so cheered up Hooker that the 
General came to feel secure in his position and to show apparent 
unconcern at the distrust of him in the army. “ The President,” 
wrote Welles in his diary, “ has a personal liking for Hooker and 
clings to him when others give way.” When the General’s defects 
were put to him freely and with authority, Lincoln said, “I am 
not disposed to throw away a gun because it missed fire once.” 

Lee’s success at Chancellorsville decided him on the invasion of 
Pennsylvania, which he made in June, 1863. Hooker likewise ad- 
vanced northward on the line east of Lee’s which enabled him to 
cover Washington. When the alarm at the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania was at its height, when every man in the North tremblingly 
took up his morning newspaper and with a sinking heart watched 
the periodical bulletins, the intelligence came that there had been 
a change in commanders of the Army of the Potomac. Those in 
authority depended for the salvation of Baltimore and Washington 
on this army which the public, with its half-knowledge of the situ- 
ation, also felt to be their mainstay. On account of a difference with 
Halleck, the President’s Chief-of-Staff, Hooker asked to be re- 
lieved from his position. Lincoln made up his mind quickly, relieved 
Hooker and appointed George G. Meade, a true soldier, in his 
place. The quarrel between Hooker and Halleck was lucky for 
the North. On July 1, 2, and 3, 1863, Meade at Gettysburg de- 
feated Lee, forcing him to retreat into Virginia. “Had Hooker 
remained in command,” wrote Halleck on July 11, “he would 
have lost the army and the capital.” 

After Meade won the battle of Gettysburg and Grant captured 
Vicksburg, in July, 1863, Lincoln’s self-confidence grew, as he 
naturally received credit for those victories. He was always a 
hero to his private secretary John Hay, who, living in the White 
House, saw him constantly under all circumstances. In August, 
1863, Hay wrote, “ The Tycoon,” as he called Lincoln, “is in fine 
whack. . . . I never knew with what tyrannous authority he rules 
the Cabinet until now. The most important things he decides and 
there is no cavil. . . . There is no man in the country so wise, so 
gentle, and so firm. I believe the hand of God placed him where 
he is.” A month later Hay returned to the subject in words that 
History confirms. “ The old man,” as he now called Lincoln, “ sits 
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here and wields, like a backwoods Jupiter, the bolts of war and 
the machinery of government with a hand equally steady and 
equally firm.” 

The President had found the military ability which he sought in 
General Grant. He detected it at the time of the capture of Donel- 
son and therefore stood by the General after his surprise at Shiloh, 
when he was the subject of much criticism and defamation. To one 
who stated the general protest, Lincoln said, “ J can’t spare this 
man; he fights.” Between Donelson and Vicksburg, Grant led a 
chequered career, but when the command of the expedition against 
Vicksburg fell to him he showed the stuff that was in him. From 
January 30 to July 4, 1863, however, was a long while for the 
impatient North, and slander and detraction of Grant were readily 
believed. It was at this time that Lincoln said, “I think Grant 
has hardly a friend left except myself.” With a cool brain and 
steady judgment Grant formed a bold conception and he executed 
it with promptness and unremitting energy; the result was the 
capture of Vicksburg, one of the most important Northern victo- 
ries of the war. This led to Grant’s winning the battle of Chat- 
tanooga in the autumn, which gave the Northern people the first 
genuine Thanksgiving they had celebrated since the commence- 
ment of the Civil War. His assignment to the command of the 
Armies of the United States and his place with the Army of the 
Potomac followed. Just before Grant began his celebrated cam- 
paign of attrition, John Hay gave a picture of Lincoln that is 
worth recalling to mind : — 

A little after midnight [Hay wrote], the President came into the office 
laughing, with a volume of Hood’s Works in his hand to show Nicolay and me 
the little caricature, “ An Unfortunate Beeing,” seemingly utterly unconscious 
that he with his short shirt hanging about his long legs, and setting out behind 
like the tail feathers of an enormous ostrich, was infinitely funnier than any- 
thing in the book he was laughing at. What a man it is! Occupied all day 
with matters of vast moment, deeply anxious about the fate of the greatest 
army of the world, with his own fame and future hanging on the events of the 
passing hour, he yet has such a wealth of simple honhommie and good-fellow- 
ship that he gets out of bed and perambulates the house in his shirt to find us 
that we may share with him the fun of poor Hood’s queer little conceits. 


This is the only reference I know of to Lincoln’s reading Hood. 
Shakespeare was his favorite and his state papers show a vital 
knowledge of the Bible. 
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Lincoln and Grant! Both were noble servants of the Republic. 
In their relations, neither envy nor intrigue had a place. During 
April, 1864, the time of the White House incident which Hay 
has related, Grant was the most popular man in the United States. 
Both parties and all factions vied with each other in his praise. 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga were victories that bore down all de- 
traction and raised the general who won them to a height of glory. 
It is striking to contrast this almost universal applause of Grant 
with the abuse of Lincoln by the Democrats, the caustic criticism 
of him by some of the radical Republicans, and by others the 
damning of him with faint praise. 

In June the National Union, or Republican Convention, was to 
meet to nominate a candidate for President, and of course Lincoln 
desired the nomination. Nobody knows, he said, what the itching 
for a second term is until he has had it. But zealous friends of 
Grant without his connivance pressed him for the nomination, and 
word of this came to Lincoln. “If he takes Richmond, let him 
have it,” he said. 

Grant did not take Richmond during the year 1864. In fact 
his offensive campaign against Lee of May and June resulted in 
immense losses and failure, making a reconstitution and reorgan- 
ization of the army necessary ; these were made during the many 
weeks of inaction from June 18, 1864, to the spring of 1865. 

Due to the blasting of the high hopes that accompanied Grant 
in his advance on the Confederates was the gloom which pervaded 
the North during July and August, 1864. One form of this was 
the grave disaffection to Lincoln, now his party’s candidate for 
President, leading to a movement to induce him to withdraw. 
While the Democratic Convention had not met, there was no 
doubt that McClellan would be its candidate. During this period 
of depression, Lincoln made a memorandum which was not dis- 
closed until nearly three months later and which shows the domi- 
nance of patriotism over self-interest. 

This morning [he wrote on August 23, 1864], as for some days past, it seems 
probable that this Administration will not be reélected; then it will be my duty 
to so codperate with the President-elect as to save the Union between the elec- 


tion and the inauguration; as he will have secured his election on such ground 
that he cannot possibly save it afterwards. 


Farragut, Sherman, and Sheridan won signal victories and 
Lincoln was triumphantly reélected. 
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After the suspension of specie payments by the banks and the 
Government, at the end of 1861, the war was conducted on a paper 
basis. United States Treasury notes were made a legal tender and 
bonds were issued which could be bought with these notes, com- 
monly known as greenbacks. Gold and silver disappeared entirely 
from circulation and paper of different denominations down to 
five cents took their place. It was a debauch of fiat money. The 
expenses of the Government were enormous, and Chase, the able 
Secretary of the Treasury, had trouble frequently in making both 
ends meet. Apparently the darkest days, financially, of the war were 
during 1864, when gold went as high as 285, and on one of them 
Chase was asked “ What is the debt now in round numbers?” 
“ About $2,500,000,000,” was the reply. “How much more can 
the country stand?” “If we do not suppress the rebellion,” an- 
swered Chase, “ when it reaches $3,000,000,000 we shall have to 
give it up.” It must have been at this time that Chase went to 
Lincoln, who knew nothing of finance or business, and asked, 
“What can be done about it?” Lincoln perplexed, but with a 
smile on his sad face, answered, “ Well, Mr. Secretary, I don’t 
know, unless you give your paper mill another turn.” 

If a man have other qualities to make him supremely great, 
nothing sets them off so well as magnanimity, and this quality 
Lincoln possessed in a rare degree. His treatment of Chase is one 
of those instances that make men wonder. Chase, holding the sec- 
ond position in the Cabinet, was so swayed by his craving for the 
presidency that he failed in loyalty to his chief; he was the cen- 
ter of disaffection ; making no secret of his contempt for the Pres- 
ident’s ability, he cavilled in public and in private at the work of 
the Administration. He desired to use the offices in his depart- 
ment to further his own ambition and clashed more than once 
with the President, when he was unreasonable and Lincoln showed 
a high degree of patience. Chase’s weapon was the offer of his 
resignation, and this was potent, as he had the confidence of the 
financial interests. Threatening it once, yielding at another time 
to Lincoln’s persuasion to withdraw it, he on June 29, 1864, in a 
fit of petulance over a difference regarding an appointment, re- 
signed again, and this time Lincoln took him at his word and ac- 
cepted his resignation. During the summer of 1864, when Lincoln, 
now 2 candidate for reélection, was nearly weighed down by his 
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burden, Chase’s sneers in conversation at the man in the White 
House were persistent and cruel. It must be added, however, that 
in the end he advocated from the stump Lincoln’s reélection. In 
October the actual Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court died and Chase was warmly pressed by his friends for the 
vacancy. 

The President’s hesitation in not naming him at once came 
from the fear that Chase’s restless desire for the presidency might 
prevent his making a dignified judge. During the interval when 
all claims were being considered, Lincoln on one occasion showed 
his sense of humor. One day, when his Secretary brought him a 
letter from Chase, he said, ‘“* What is it about?” “Simply a kind 
and friendly letter,” was the reply. Lincoln did not read it, but 
said, “ File it with his other recommendations.” While he had 
sufficient reason to turn against Chase, he was too great to be vin- 
dictive or even unfriendly. 

To a visit of Judge Hoar and Richard H. Dana after his re- 
election in November, 1864, we are indebted for his inmost feel- 
ing. “ Mr. Chase is a very able man,” said Lincoln. “ He is a 
very ambitious man and I think on the subject of the presidency 
a little insane. He has not always behaved very well lately and 
people say to me, ‘ Now is the time to crush him out.’ Well, I am 
not in favor of crushing anybody out! If there is anything that a 
man can do and do it well, I say let him doit. Give him a chance.” 
What a noble sentiment of man to man! What wisdom for the 
conduct of affairs between nations ! 

On December 6, 1864, the President sent this word to the Sen- 
ate: “I nominate Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, to be Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.” “I would,” he said 
confidentially, “rather have swallowed my buckhorn chair than 
to nominate Chase.” 


From November, 1864, until his death in April, 1865, Lincoln 
had a greater hold on the Northern people than any man since 
Washington. At the height of his fame he called his Cabinet to- 
gether on Sunday evening, February 5, 1865, to receive an im- 
pressive communication. This was when the Southern Confeder- 
acy was tottering to her fall — only sixty-three days before Lee’s 
surrender to Grant. Lincoln proposed a message to Congress, 
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recommending that they empower the President to pay to the 
eleven slave States of the Southern Confederacy, then in arms 
against the Union, and to the five slave States remaining in the 
Union, four hundred million dollars as compensation for their 
slaves, provided that all resistance to the national authority should 
cease on April 1 next. The Cabinet disapproved unanimously this 
project, and Lincoln with a deep sigh said, “ You are all opposed 
to me and I will not send the message.” But the proposal was 
a marvellous instance of foresight. Had the Confederate States, 
then on the brink of ruin, accepted it, there would have been an 
immediate fraternal reunion after the Civil War. Had they de- 
clined it, the President and Congress would have made a noble 
record. The offer, however, was too wise and too generous for 
poor human nature, and no one in authority could rise to the 
height on which Lincoln dwelt. But many men now, when they 
reflect on the events from 1865 to 1877, may well wisn that the 
offer had been made. The sublime words of Lincoln’s second 
inaugural are a fitting complement to the generous spirit he 
showed during this Sunday meeting with his Cabinet. 

There is another incident during this happy period of Lincoln’s 
life on which I love to dwell. On March 27, he visited Grant at 
his headquarters to confer with him and Sherman regarding what 
military operations were necessary in view of the approaching end 
of the war. The two generals were agreed that one or the other 
“ would have to fight one more bloody battle and that it would 
be the Zast.”” Lincoln said more than once that there had been 
enough of blood shed and asked if another battle could not be 
avoided. 

On April 9, 1865, Lee surrendered to Grant and the war was 
practically at an end. Lincoln’s few remaining days were full of 
kind expressions to his prostrate foe. Had he lived, it is easy to 
see that his policy of reconstruction would have been mercy and 
consideration for the Southern people, wisdom in the gradual en- 
franchisement of the colored men, based on educational and other 
qualifications. 


This, then, is Lincoln with his weaknesses and strength. He is 
not, as Mommsen wrote of Cesar, the “ entire and perfect man” 
who “ worked and created as never any mortal did before or after 
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him.” Verily Cesar created Cesarism for the modern world, the 
autocracy of the superman. But was he or Lincoln the greater 
benefactor of his own country? Which is the better policy to 
transmit to mankind, that of despotism or that of liberty? the 
better injunction, Submit yourselves unto Cesar, or, Give every 
man a chance? In intellect Caesar and Lincoln are not to be com- 
pared. We speak of the mighty Cesar, never of the mighty Lin- 
coln. But nobody says “ Honest Julius,” while “ Honest Old Abe” 


will go down through the ages. 
James Ford Rhodes, h 01. 





WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 


THREE and twenty years ago, the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine was an experiment concerning which some of us felt little 
enthusiasm. There had been something like an unrecognized tra- 
dition that the strength of Harvard should be based not on asser- 
tion but on achievement; to record, in semi-official guise, what 
Harvard had done and what Harvard was doing and should do, 
looked perilously like advertisement, of such temper as might 
probably develop into blatant proclamation of self-esteem. When 
the foundation of the Magazine was decided, but its name not yet 
familiar, some scoffer suggested that, in deference to the spirit of 
truth dear to Harvard, it might properly be named “ The Trom- 
bone.” 

Today the Graduates’ Magazine is not only an established 
fact in our University tradition ; it is among the facts which touch 
the sensibilities of Harvard men everywhere. They have come to 
expect it, to welcome it, to care for it, as something peculiarly and 
happily theirs. They turn to it with full confidence that they 
shall find a candid, nowise arrogant record of what Harvard has 
accomplished, has attempted, has hoped; and the habit of years 
now assures them that this record, in all its phases, will be suf- 
fused with that impalpable, quenchless spirit which is our Har- 
vard own, Quite to understand how deeply the Magazine has ap- 
pealed and appeals to all who care for these things one must perhaps 
have strayed away from Harvard itself. There — even to this day 
—its utterances may now and then sound superfluously complac- 
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ent. The further one passes from the centre of our common Uni- 
versity life the more surely one recognizes the purity of their 
note. It has carried the Harvard spirit everywhere, to all who 
love that spirit, in the more distant parts of our own country, in 
ancestral Europe, in vast and patient Asia, in that other hemi- 
sphere which is coming at last to be part of the historic world. 

So one cannot be sure whether gratitude or regret be the domi- 
nant phase of the feeling with which we accept the fact that the 
man who has done Harvard this priceless service is to do it no 
more. Like the magnanimous president of Harvard College un- 
der whose administration so much of his work was done, the editor 
and the true founder of the Graduates’ Magazine has retired 
from his work in the fulness of his power, wise enough not to 
wait till the inexorable time for retirement should enforce it, brave 
enough to be serenely confident that others will faithfully try to 
be worthy of the standard which he has fixed and of the example 
which he has set. Something of this confidence we may all gladly 
share, glad with him that he is henceforth to be free from the bur- 
den which he has so long and so willingly borne for us. Yet this 
gladness of ours must be modified by knowledge that no one else can 
ever be for Harvard quite what William Roscoe Thayer has been. 

And yet those who knew him best three and twenty years ago 
can hardly have foreseen what record he would make. They knew 
that he was a man of unusually decided character, of stainless in- 
tegrity, but of uncompromising convictions. They knew that he 
was an accomplished man of letters — journalist, poet, and student 
of history. They knew as well that he was imperfectly patient 
with differences of opinion. In all normal human beings there is 
something of paradox. In Thayer this paradox was unusually pro- 
nounced. Liberal to the core, he could rarely tolerate in others 
any tendency which should smack of divergence from the liberal 
convictions he seemed to confuse with absolute truth. He was 
among those passionate lovers of freedom who never hesitate to 
enforce freedom with a bludgeon. The one thing about him which 
seemed final was that he was too sure of himself to bend himself 
into complete agreement with anybody else; and his head, though 
clear, was not cool. Among the virtues which appeared beyond 
his grasp were those perhaps timid but very useful qualities best 
summarized as conciliatory. 
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In the vista of three and twenty years we can now see him 
otherwise. The deepest characteristic of the spirit fostered at Har- 
vard throughout our two hundred and twenty-nine years of cor- 
porate being is its trust in truth. No two Harvard generations 
have ever seen truth in quite the same light; no two Harvard 
men can often have found themselves quite at one; few of us can 
instantly agree that the word — Veritas—spread on the open 
books of our college shield means, wholly and only, the King James 
Version of the English Bible; but so long as Harvard has been 
Harvard, and so long as Harvard shall be, Harvard men have 
never ceased and can never cease their effort to seek the truth as 
the truth may reveal itself to them. That is why we are richer in 
leaders than in followers, in men than in movements, in individual 
than in corporate energy. Our deepest orthodoxy is a noble heresy. 
Whereof, by what may well seem a new paradox, we can now 
begin, no longer dimly, to see that Thayer has been a beautiful 
exponent. Nothing less than the fervent intensity of his individu- 
ality would quite so fully have generalized the Harvard spirit of 
trust in truth, in him incarnate. 

Had he done nothing else meanwhile, his work would have been 
memorable. Yet there is little need to remind ourselves that for 
one human being who understands how much he has done for us, 
hundreds of men, and perhaps thousands, recognize in him to- 
day a worthy successor of those writers, at once historians and 
men of letters, who made the nineteenth century in New England 
memorable all over the English-speaking world. His “ Life of 
Cavour” has given him a secure place in the roll which begins 
with the names of Prescott, of Motley, and of Parkman. Like 
theirs his work is literature, and therefore completely sincere. 
Like them, he is perhaps too ardent in his convictions to be truly, 
as ‘distinguished from intentionally, just to personages and to 
movements which to him appear warring against the stars in their 
courses ; even so, like them, he may be trusted to set down nothing 
in malice, nor aught extenuate. Like them he is acknowledged, 
and will surely remain, among the few worthies who give our 
country right to claim its modest place in the history of literature 
and the literature of history. 

Throughout these three and twenty years, too, those who have 
known him best have felt most reverently the gentle ripening of 
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his character. It is not to all of us that the grace is given, as we 
grow in age, to grow also in the grace of charity. That this, even 
now, is the grace most deeply characteristic of Thayer, hardly his 
nearest and dearest would pretend. That, beginning with no great 
prospect thereof, he has come somewhere near its attainment even 
those disposed to scrutinize him pitilessly can hardly deny. Should 
they doubt, let them look again, and once again, at the pages of 
the magazine for which throughout this period he has been respon- 
sible. Year by year they will find less and less of the self-assertion 
which at first they dreaded, more and more of the temper which 
is not his alone but all Harvard’s too — the spirit which believes 
that if the truth be fearlessly spoken it may be trusted to prevail, 
and that if we who strive to speak it err, none can be more con- 
tent than ourselves to let honest error fade. 


Barrett Wendell, ’79. 





Witu1aM Roscoe THAYER’s active connection with the Maga- 
zine ended at last Commencement, completing twenty-three years 
of conscientious and devoted service as its editor, and the officers 
of the Association cannot let this first change in editorship pass 
without some appreciation of Mr. Thayer’s valued services, and 
some expression of the loss they feel at parting company with 
him, after all these years of pleasant and fruitful association. 
When that little group of enthusiastic Harvard men in 1892 con- 
ceived the idea of publishing a dignified quarterly that should 
give to the graduates not only the current history of the Univer- 
sity, but should be a Forum where the sons of Harvard could ex- 
press their opinions upon the topics that were at the moment im- 
portant in college affairs, their first thought was to find an editor 
whose scholarship, experience, and knowledge of the Cambridge 
world would give the assurance of a cordial reception of the Magq- 
azine, and with an instinct, the wisdom of which has been shown 
during these many years, they turned to William R. Thayer. 
Thayer had graduated from the College in 1881, served his ap- 
prenticeship on the staff of two newspapers, had specialized in his- 
tory and received the degree of A.M.; had been for a period in- 
structor in English at Harvard, and had taken up his residence 
in Cambridge and begun to devote himself to his life-work of lit- 
erature and historical writing. His extensive acquaintance with 
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Harvard men and his ability to get articles from men of distince- 
tion was of much value to the Magazine in its early days before 
it had won its deserved reputation, and as the Magazine began to 
win recognition and fulfil the aim of its founders, it was a source 
of keen satisfaction to the officials of the Association to feel that 
much of its success was due to its editor. But during these years 
his own success as a historical writer had been increasing, and his 
masterly “ Life and Times of Cavour” and other works upon 
Italian history had appeared, and though they knew that his heart 
was in his work for the Magazine, they felt that much of the 
routine labor must have been uninteresting, and have taken time 
that he needed for his individual literary work. So they felt they 
must accede to his wishes and accept his resignation, though they 
did so with regret, but with a keen appreciation of all that the 
Magazine owed to him. 

And at the same time the Council of the Magazine wishes to 
bespeak a cordial welcome to the new editor who comes to the 
work, with ample experience and high qualifications which prom- 
ise to continue unbroken the literary standards of the Magazine. 


Henry W. Cunningham, ’82. 


THE HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


A LIBRARY alone does not make a university but a great uni- 
versity today can hardly exist without a good library either of its 
own or within easy reach. Its collection of books may be the 
strongest or the weakest among the assets of any given institu- 
tion of learning ; nevertheless, we can say pretty safely as a gen- 
eral maxim, the better the library the better the university. 
Harvard has been fortunate in this respect. Its library is old as 
American things go, a no small advantage, for, though many of 
the works that formed the mental food, if not the delight of our 
fathers, do not make wide appeal at the present day, they have 
kept part of their value and they have made an excellent founda- 
tion on which to build up later collections. Some of them, too, 
regarded as of slight importance and acquired for a song, now 
command fancy prices when they put in their rare appearance in 
the book markets. For instance, in 1835 the Library bought a 
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volume containing some sixty contemporary pamphlets dealing 
with the Popish Plot. The price paid was just about the current 
rate for one of them if purchased today. To be sure, the library 
at Harvard is not really as old as several others in America, for 
in 1764 the existing collection was consumed by a fire. The num- 
ber of volumes saved on that occasion was smaller than the 
original bequest by John Harvard in 1638. But, thanks to the 
sympathy which the fire excited, a sympathy expressed in concrete 
form by liberal gifts both in England and America, a new library 
sprang rapidly into existence and has grown steadily ever since. 

At the present time the Harvard University Library, that is 
“all the collections of books in the possession of the University ” 
consists of about 1,140,000 volumes and some 700,000 pamphlets. 
It is no.longer the largest library in the United States, as it once 
was, or even the second, a position it held for many years; and 
it will inevitably be surpassed sooner or later by an increasing 
number of public libraries with their much more plentiful funds. 
On the other hand, it is still probably the finest collection of 
books in America and the best one for scholars, the New York 
Public Library and the Library of Congress being its nearest 
rivals. It also has the advantage of the neighborhood and aid of 
the Boston Public Library, and the Atheneum, and of such 
special collections as those of the Medical Library, of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, of the Genealogical Society, and of 
many others in or not far from Boston. Boston is indeed one of 
the four great library centres in the United States, perhaps still 
the greatest of them. The other three are New York, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago. 

The library system at Harvard, like many other things there, 
is the result of a rather haphazard growth. The central collection 
known as the Harvard College Library is housed, save for some 
of its offshoots, in the new Widener Building. There are also 
eleven independent or so-called departmental libraries varying in 
size and importance. This lack of centralization has disadvan- 
tages from an administrative point of view, and it leads to too 
much duplication in purchases, but it means that the separate 
organizations get closer attention, more loving care and greater 
means for their development from the schools or museums to 
which they belong than if they were merely parts of a larger 
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unit. For instance, the library of the Law School, though until 
recently somewhat provincial in scope, has, for years, been justly 
famous for its superb collection, one that would hardly have been 
built up as it has been, if it had not been regarded by the Law 
School as the apple of its own particular eye. 

The College Library is thus relieved from having to take care 
of the literature on certain subjects which are looked after in 
other parts of the University and can devote its attention to its 
own tasks, which are numerous enough. It should be noted that, 
at least in America, the larger libraries are tending to divide more 
and more distinctly into two separate classes, the public ones, and 
the university, college and other endowed semi-private ones. The 
business of the public libraries today is primarily to serve the 
general public as widely and as efficiently as possible, their chief 
interest is in such matters as the growth of their circulation, the 
foundation of branch libraries, children’s departments, codpera- 
tion with the schools, popular lectures and the like. They strive 
also to give aid to scholars and to promote the advancement of 
learning, but this can be only of secondary importance to them. 
As their funds are limited while the demands upon them are un- 
limited, they have to devote most of their resources to the satis- 
faction of the needs of their larger public. It is doubtful whether 
any library in the United States can in the long run meet ade- 
quately the two sets of demands upon it except perhaps the New 
York Public one, which not only has a huge income, but also must, 
by the terms of the Lennox foundation, devote an important part 
of it to books which cannot be taken from the building and are 
therefore less likely to be of a popular nature. In Chicago there 
are four great libraries, that of the city, that of the University and 
two richly endowed ones, the John Crerar and the Newberry, 
which have wisely divided the field between them, the one devot- 
ing itself to the sciences, the other to history, languages, litera- 
ture, etc. As a consequence the future of Chicago as a library 
centre seems assured. The Boston Public Library, whose splendid 
collection was built up by several generations of scholarly trustees, 
has of late years inevitably had to apply its attention and its 
funds to an increasing extent for the benefit of the modern wider 
public. This makes it the more incumbent on Harvard to look 
after its restricted one. 
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A library like that of Harvard College has two plain tasks. It 
has to supply the wants of the students as liberally as may be, 
and it has to amass vast treasures of learning to be at the 
service not only of scholars today, but of those of the indefinite 
future. Even the taking care of the first wants of the under- 
graduate demands a greater number of books than people some- 
times realize. The time is past when work in college consisted of 
preparing lessons for recitations from a few textbooks. The labo- 
ratory method has come in, perhaps to almost too great an extent, 
in such subjects as history and literature as well as in scientific 
ones. A sophomore attempting to write a thesis on a common- 
place topic may need to get at a twenty-year-old number of a 
little-known Swiss review, or a volume printed in Hong Kong, or 
some figures that have appeared in a statistical publication at 
Buenos Ayres. These sources of information may have been in- 
dicated to him by some bibliography as the best on his subject. 
If he is a student at Harvard he feels surprised and aggrieved 
when he does not find them in the Library. And it is the object 
of the Library that as far as possible he shall find them. 

It may be well here to touch, in a few words, upon three sides 
of the activity of the College Library —a few owing to lack of 
space, not because there is not much that might be said. There is 
first the work of the ordering and accessions department which 
has to look after the acquisition of the books both by purchase and 
by gift. The growth of the Library has been gratifyingly rapid in 
recent years, though we wish it were still more so. To keep abreast 
of the important publications, even in the chief Western languages 
only, is a work of ever growing magnitude, and the meagre twenty- 
five thousand dollars of income which the Library draws from its 
book funds is little enough to meet pressing everyday needs. The 
distribution of this sum devolves upon the Library Council, a com- 
mittee of seven with the director as chairman. A fair apportion- 
ment among the claimants is not easy. Certain topics, it is true, 
may be in good part neglected. It is not the policy of the College 
Library to purchase more than a few current works of fiction, 
though as usual it welcomes gifts. Some matters are left to the 
other libraries of the University and some few to libraries in Bos- 
ton or in the vicinity. But there are plenty of eager mouths to 
be filled, and there is not enough to go comfortably round. In the 
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first place many of the funds, by the terms of their bequest, can be 
used only for particular subjects, which means that some subjects 
will be much better provided for than others, perhaps of greater 
importance. We wish, for instance, that we could take care of the 
history of all countries as well as we can that of Siam, but in no 
other case are our resources so ample in comparison with the draft 
upon them. But the restricted funds at least save the Council 
trouble and responsibility. In dealing with the unrestricted ones 
it has to weigh the claims of the various departments, each of 
which is prompt to think that it is not receiving the amount which 
its necessities require and to which it is justly entitled. And who 
is to tell what is or is not of value in a great library? To the 
bibliophile, the largest possible number of fifteenth-century im- 
prints may be a source of deep joy. To the professor of pedagogy 
a school arithmetic thrown away by one’s great-grandfather may 
be priceless as a document in the history of American education. 
The countless sermons to which our ancestors listened contain in 
their dusty pages much indirect information on the life and civili- 
zation of the time at which they were composed and furnish a 
source of information, possibly austere, but whose importance 
historical scholars are beginning to realize. Ancient railway path- 
finders contain facts not otherwise accessible to the student of the 
development of American transportation, old directories have their 
uses, and circulars and advertisements will be of value to the future 
investigator into the economic conditions of the present day. 

In face of all these demands the Council has to distribute the 
resources available from its unrestricted book funds as fairly as 
may be. These resources are sufficient to meet, though somewhat 
inadequately, the demand for current, standard books in the chief 
Western languages. For rarities or other high-priced works, or to 
build up fine special collections, the Library has to trust to the 
generosity of benefactors either alive or dead. So far it has been 
wonderfully fortunate in this respect, but it is seldom sure of the 
morrow and of being able to keep on with what it has begun. For 
instance it has felt the influence of hard times and of the present 
war. It happens to have received several large gifts or bequests of 
books in the last eighteen months, so it has no cause of complaint, 
but there is ground for anxiety in the fact that for the year 
1913-14, it received gifts of money for the purchase of books to 
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the extent of $16,596 and for 1914-15 of only $5615, or scarcely 


a third as much. 

A second side to library administration is the work of classifying 
and cataloguing the books. This is a somewhat mysterious and 
highly controversial topic. Many people declare it outrageous that 
the cost of cataloguing a book should occasionally be greater than 
that of its purchase and far in excess of its real value to any one. 
The catalogue department of a library is accused of being the 
home of pedantry and red tape, of useless detail and scandalous 
waste of money. Librarians reply that such charges only show the 
ignorance of the accusers, and that it is the constant effort of all 
concerned to keep down expenses to the lowest point compatible 
with efficiency. “* What is the good of having a book if you can- 
not find it?” is the argument triumphantly advanced. Without 
venturing into the intricacies which make this subject a perfect laby- 
rinth, we may note certain permanent disadvantages under which 
cataloguers labor. To begin with, the cost of their operation has, as 
a rule, nothing whatever to do with the value of the book. To cata- 
logue a trashy, unbound pamphlet, especially in a foreign language, 
may be a more time-consuming and therefore more expensive un- 
dertaking than the same task for a masterpiece of literature in a 
superb setting, or even than for a monument of learning in twenty 
volumes. What makes matters worse is that the bigger the library 
the more it costs to handle properly the accessions to it. There is 
no saving by working on a large scale ; on the contrary, it is harder 
to put each unit in its right place, and minute differences have to be 
more carefully noted in a collection of a million volumes than in one 
of ten thousand. If you have one ordinary edition of Isaac Walton’s 
“ Compleat Angler,” you can find its proper corner without fuss, 
and the bibliographical work concerning it will probably be done 
for you by a Library of Congress card. If, on the other hand, like 
Harvard, you happen to possess close to one hundred and sixty copies 
of the work, no two alike, and some of them worth large sums of 
money, you cannot treat them by any offhand process. 

We should also take into account that a scholar’s library espe- 
cially contains great numbers of works that cannot be catalogued, 
that is to say, made easily accessible by any short and simple 
method. They are printed in many different languages, living or 
dead, and they deal with the widest range of subjects, including the 
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most abstruse. Except in such libraries as the Royal one in Berlin, 
whose staff swarms with ill-paid Ph.D.’s, you cannot expect to have 
at the command of the cataloguing department, the amount of 
varied and exact knowledge necessary to deal in a prompt, expert 
manner with all the books that come in. The mere translation of 
a title may mean painful effort with grammar and dictionary. 
Scholarly productions of all sorts, bibliographical rarities and 
works in little-known languages, indeed just the sort of books in 
which Harvard is so rich, must cost more to handle than the com- 
mon run of the accessions of a public library. A public library 
need classify most of its books only in the simplest fashion, 
only sufficiently for an attendant to find any given volume as 
easily as possible. In a scholar’s library, where there is access to 
the shelves, it is of prime importance that each topic should be 
arranged in such a way that the seeker for knowledge shall have 
under his hand not any one volume but the best available liter- 
ature on his subject. A subject catalogue seldom helps the spe- 
cialist, but a good grouping of the books on the shelves may 
be a godsend to him, and, as no two branches of knowledge or 
masses of literature are just alike, each classification in a library 
for scholars should be carefully studied by itself and not stretched 
on the Procrustes bed of the Dewey or any other system. 

A third side of library activity is that of the circulation depart- 
ment, that of getting the books to the public or the public to the 
books as the case may be. Here again there is a marked difference 
between the task of a public library, with its vastly larger circula- 
tion, and a university one with its special public. At Harvard, owing 
in part to insufficient quarters, the average undergraduate has been 
none too well treated by the Library in the past, or at least not 
so well as we hope to treat him in future. In Gore Hall, he found 
a hot, uncomfortable reading-room ; he lost himself in the mazes of 
the subject catalogue, and if he had a thesis to write and wished 
to gather a number of books before him on a table, he could do 
this in the Boston Public Library better than he could in Cam- 
bridge. He was also never favored by any considerable display of 
new hooks or of standard old ones, which might serve to arouse and 
guide his literary appetite in the way the excellent Linonian and 
Brothers Library does at Yale. But the future promises well. In 
the Widener Building the student will have the advantage of a 
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splendid reading-room and will be able to take out books for use 
on the spot more conveniently than before: there is also to be, on 
the ground floor, a standard library room with new works and 
standard older ones which will readily meet the eye and, we trust, 
may awaken the interest of the casual undergraduate. The subject 
catalogue is to be transformed and merged with the author one 
into what is known as a dictionary catalogue, the form now gen- 
erally accepted, and there will be an official especially charged 
with the duty of aiding the inquirer. 

For the scholar and the investigator, which terms include the 
professor, the advanced student, the learned visitor, and even the 
unlearned one pursuing research work, the Widener Library offers 
unequaled opportunities. The sixty or so professors’ studies and 
the three hundred stalls (when we can find tables and chairs for 
them) situated in the stack itself should enable those who have 
access to the shelves to take the best advantage of collections 
which, in almost all cases are good, and in many truly remarkable. 
The administration of these privileges, the making of rules which 
shall provide that the benefit of one shall not be at the cost of 
others, the keeping track of the books taken so freely from their 
places will doubtless present unpleasant problems, but the result, 
if we can reach it, is well worth the price. We aim to make the 
Library the glory of Harvard, to have it add to the fame and the 
influence of the University, and to constitute one of the chief at- 
tractions to all connected with the institution, whether as teachers 
or as students, and we also hope that the ever increasing value of 
its collections and the opportunities for the use of them will draw 
scholars from near and far and send them back enthusiastic over 
what they have found and grateful to the name of Harvard. 

The dark side to the picture is the staggering cost of running, 
and running efficiently, as well as in a liberal manner, such a 
Library as Harvard now possesses. You can live as simply in a 
palace as in a cottage, but you cannot keep it lighted and cleaned 
at the same price. Treasures of learning, like other treasures, are 
expensive things to take proper care of and to make useful to the 
community. But we need not enter now into the question of ways 
and means. In its Library, as elsewhere, Harvard has to accept 
the burden of greatness. It has one of the finest things of its kind 
in the whole world and one that can and should be of untold value 
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to the University. Whatever difficulties such a possession brings 
with it, they must and will be overcome. At the present moment 
the one dominant feeling of every Harvard man in regard to the 


new Library should be deep gratitude. 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, ’8T. 





THE MEANING OF A GREAT LIBRARY. 


Tus noble gift to learning comes to us with the shadow of a 
great sorrow resting upon it. Unbidden there arises in our minds 
the thought of Lycidas, with all the glory of youth about him, the 
victim of 

. that fatal and perfidious bark 


Built in th’ eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sank so low that sacred head of thine. 


But with the march of the years, which have devoured past gen- 
erations, and to which we too shall succumb, the shadow of grief 
will pass, while the great memorial will remain. It is a monument 
to a lover of books, and in what more gracious guise than this can 
a man’s memory go down to a remote posterity? He is the bene- 
factor and the exemplar of a great host, for within that ample 
phrase all gather who have deep in their hearts the abiding love 
of books and literature. They meet there upon common ground 
and with a like loyalty, from the bibliomaniac with his measured 
leaves, to the homo unius libri; from the great collector with the 
spoils of the world-famous printers and binders spread around 
him, to the poor student, who appeals most to our hearts, with all 
the immortalities of genius enclosed in some battered, shilling 
volumes crowded together upon a few shabby shelves. 

But the true lovers of books are a goodly company one and all. 
No one is excluded except he who heaps up volumes of large 
cost with no love in his heart, but only a cold desire to gratify a 
whim of fashion, or those others who deal in the books of the past 
as if they were postage stamps or bric-a-brac, as if they were soul- 
less, senseless things, who speculate in them, build up artificial 
prices for great authors and small alike, and make the articles in 
which they traffic mere subjects of greed while they trade on the 
human weakness for the unique, even when the unique is destitute 
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of any other value. Such as these last might well find a place 
among the enemies of books described by Mr. Blades. This com- 
mercialism which sees in books nothing but money, and prizes 
them solely by the fantastic heights to which the prices can be 
pushed in the auction room, whether the object be worthy or 
worthless, has of late not a little discredited one very beautiful 
and attractive side in the collection of books, the side which con- 
cerns the form rather than the contents, but which has neverthe- 
less an enduring charm. Yet because we recoil from seeing a 
fortune paid for a mere specimen of printing, of slight intrinsic 
value and of no literary value at all, in that precise form, it does 
not follow that we should therefore reject all gathering-in of first 
editions as a trivial and uselessly expensive amusement. 

No lover of books, to take the most salient example possible, 
can fail to long for the first folio as well as the quartos of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Besides the sentiment which any one, not wholly 
insensible, must feel, these most rare volumes are full of interest 
and instruction, for they tell us much of the greatest genius in 
literature. The first edition, as a rule, although not in Shakespeare’s 
case, brings with it the pleasant thought that just in this form and 
in no other did it come from the press to him who created it. There 
is a happy satisfaction, too, in the knowledge that we have in our 
hand the volume which some well-loved author has held in his, if 
only to write his name upon the fly-leaf, for in this way there 
vibrates across the dead years a delicate sense of personal contact 
with its appealing touch of human sympathy. Then, far beyond 
the reach of most of us, are the books of hours and devotion, so 
beautiful in their illuminations, and the marvels of the old binders, 
dear to us not only as examples of an artistic craft, but because 
they are charged with historical associations which go deeper and 
carry us further away from everyday life than all the fine-drawn 
tracery of the master workman who wrought the manifold devices. 
Of these rarities and wonders in the world of books, these first 
editions, these specimens of a lovely and bygone art, these worn 
and shabby volumes with their priceless notes on the margin, and 
their well-remembered names penned or pencilled upon the fly- 
leaves, there comes to us a collection which is the most intimate 
and personal part of this great gift. They speak to us most di- 
rectly, as they will to succeeding generations, of the young lover 
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of books so untimely taken, to whose memory this library, which 
encloses them, has been erected. The University is fortunate, 
indeed, when it receives at the same moment this stately building 
and such a collection of rare and precious volumes to grace its 
inner shrine. 

But this library, where all the accumulations of the University 
will have a dwelling-place, has a significance which goes beyond 
that of which I have spoken. No other university, and scarcely any 
State or nation, possesses a library building so elaborately arranged 
as this, so fitted with every device which science and ingenuity 
can invent for the use of books by scholars and students. This is 
preéminently a student’s library. It is not forced, as the Library 
of Congress has been until very lately, to absorb two copies of 
every pamphlet and of every book which obtains a copyright, a 
vast torrent of the ephemeral and the valueless upon which, rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto, are born the comparatively small number 
of books worthy of preservation. It is not bound by tradition, like 
the British Museum, to find house room for every printed thing 
which myriads of presses pour out upon a wearied world. No 
general public with its insatiable demand for what are so charm- 
ingly described as “ Juveniles and Fiction” can compel it to pur- 
chase “ best sellers,” which flutter their brief hour in gaudy paper 
wrappers upon the news-stands and book-stalls, and then are seen 
no more. In a time when Job’s supplication that his adversary 
would write a book has no longer any meaning, because not only 
all adversaries but all friends write books, the library of the 
university has the fine freedom which permits it to devote itself 
to only two kinds of books — the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of imagination. 

Within the wide, far-stretching boundaries of the first, much is 
included. We begin with the books of simple information, reposi- 
tories of facts, like statistics, newspapers and official records, des- 
titute of literary quality, but all important as the material in 
which the investigator makes his discoveries and from which the 
thinker and the philosopher draw their deductions. The true 
literature of knowledge is very different. Its scope is vast, and we 
find within it all the sciences and all the arts, history, philosophy 
in every form, metaphysics, and certain kinds of criticism. Litera- 
ture here is the handmaid of knowledge; too often a very 
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neglected, dim, and attenuated handmaiden, but sometimes quite 
as important as the instruction which she brings with her to the 
minds of men. The scale ranges from a scientific work, perhaps 
of high importance, in which words are treated merely as a neces- 
sary vehicle for the transmission of thought, to writings like those 
of Thucydides, Tacitus, or Gibbon, which are monuments of 
literature even more than they are histories of man’s doings upon 
earth. Indeed, as we approach the highest examples in the litera- 
ture of knowledge, we are gradually merged in the achievements 
of pure literature. 

When we read Plato we pass insensibly from the philosophy, 
the social and economic speculations, to the realm of poetry, and 
few passages in all literature have greater beauty, are more im- 
aginative than the famous description of the Cave or the dream 
of the lost Atlantis. Then there are the great autobiographies, 
like St. Augustine, Rousseau, Franklin, Pepys, Casanova, and 
Benvenuto Cellini, which almost alone have succeeded in making 
men who have lived as real to us as those created by the poet or 
the novelist, and in addition there is that other autobiography 
called “ Lavengro,” where we wander to and fro upon the earth 
in happy uncertainty as to whether what we read is fact or fancy. 
Hovering in the debatable ground between the two great divisions 
of literature, we meet the essayists, as they are inadequately 
called, as few in number as they are charming and attractive. 
Montaigne, La Bruyére, Addison, Charles Lamb, and Dr. Holmes 
are there to greet us. Wit and wisdom, knowledge and reflection, 
mingle with the creations of imagination and defy classification. 
We only know that we love them, these friends of the sleepless 
and the watchers, who will delight us for hours, and never be 
offended or less fascinating if we give them only scattered and 
unregarded minutes. By such pleasant paths as these we pass 
easily, smoothly, unconsciously almost, from the literature of 
knowledge to the literature of imagination, to the beautiful region 
where knowledge is not imposed upon us, but subtly conveyed, 
where facts are in truth wholly “ unconcerning,” and where liter- 
ature in its finest sense is all in all. Here one stops, hesitates, 
feels helpless. What profit is there in an effort to describe in 
minutes what we find in this vast, enchanted land, when lifetimes 
are all too short to tell its wonders. 
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We cannot cover literature with a phrase or define it in a sen- 
tence. The passage in a great writer which comes nearest to do- 
ing this is one which I met for the first time nearly fifty years 
since. Twenty-five years ago I should have hesitated to quote it 
because it was familiar to every school-boy. I hesitate to quote 
it now because I fear it will appeal only to elderly persons whose 
early education was misdirected. I must confess that it is written 
in one of the languages which are conventionally described as 
“dead,” because convention has no sense of humor. Strangely 
enough it appears in a legal argument made in behalf of a Greek 
man of letters whose citizenship was contested, and no court in 
history has ever listened to a plea which was at once so noble in 
eloquence and so fine as literature. I am old-fashioned enough 
to think that it possesses qualities far beyond the reach of any 
utilitarian touchstone and well worthy of fresh remembrance. 
The words I am about to quote have that combination of splendor 
and concision in which Latin surpasses all other tongues. 

Thus, then, Cicero spoke in behalf of Archias, summoning books 
and libraries, literature and learning, to the support of his client: 


Hee studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, ad- 
versis perfugium ac solatium prebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoc- 
tant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 


How fine and full it is! Yet there is still, I think, something 
more. 

Dr. Johnson, who is described by Boswell’s uncle as “a robust 
genius born to grapple with whole libraries,” and who said as many 
good things about literature as almost any one in history, asked 
once in his emphatic way, “ What should books teach but the art 
of living?” This does not differ in essence from Matthew Ar- 
nold’s famous dictum that poetry, the highest form of literature, 
must be a criticism of life. Both are admirable, both inadequate. 
When we enter the wide domain of the literature of imagination 
we find ourselves among the greatest minds which humanity has 
produced, so great, so different from all others, that we are fain 
to give them a name we cannot define, and call them geniuses. 
There we are among the poets, the makers, the singers. All are 
there from the author of the book of Job and the writers of the 
Psalms and the Song of Songs, onward to the glory that was 
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Greece ; onward still to Lucretius and Horace and Catullus and 
Virgil ; onward still to him whom Virgil led, who covered all Italy 
with his hood; onward to the “chief of organic numbers,” and 
still onward to the poets of the last century and of our own time, 
for although poetry waxes and wanes, it can never pass wholly 
away. There, too, we find the great poets who were also dramatists, 
who created the men and women who never lived and will never 
die, whom we know better than any men or women of history who 
once had their troubles here upon earth. There we meet and know 
so well Hector and Achilles, Helen and Andromache, upon the 
plains of Troy, where, alas! men are fighting savagely today. 
We wander over the wine-dark sea with Ulysses and listen to 
some of the greatest stories ever written. 

We come down the ages and find ourselves in the time of Shake- 
speare, of whom it may be said as the great Roman critic said of 
Menander, “ Omnem vite imaginem expressit,’ and then we can 
go forth in the company of Cervantes’s knight and squire, with the 
humor and sadness, the laughter and tears of humanity traveling 
with them. Nearly two centuries more go by and we are in the 
company of Faust, tasting the temptations of the world, the flesh 
and the devil, touching the whole of humanity in its lusts, its pas- 
sions, and its weaknesses, and if well-breathed we can journey on 
into the realm of speculation and philosophy and mysticism, and 
gaze once more upon 


The face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium. 


So we come to the era of the novelists and there are made free of 
another world of people among whom we find the friends and com- 
panions of our lives. They are always with us, ready at our call, 
and we can never lose them. 

These are some of the aspects, some of the inevitable sugges- 
tions of a library, of a great collection of books. In this place, in 
this spacious building, they offer one of the best assurances a uni- 
versity can have of strength and fame and numbers, for a great 
library draws men and women in search of education as a garden 
of flowers draws the bees. Carlyle, indeed, went even further when 
he said, “ The true university of these days is a collection of books.” 
Such a library as this is not only a pillar of support to learning, 
but it is a university in itself. 
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I have spoken of it thus far as it appears here in its primary 
capacity, in its first great function as a student’s library, to which 
not only students old and young will come, but to which the his- 
torian and the man of science, the scholar, the teacher and the 
professor, the poet, the novelist, and the philosopher will repair. 
A splendid service this to render to mankind. But there is still 
something more, an attribute of the library which is as wide as 
humanity, for books are the records of all that we know of human 
deeds and thoughts, of the failures, the successes, the hopes, the 
aspirations of mankind. “ Books,” said Dr. Johnson, “help us to 
enjoy life or teach us to endure it.” Here, as to all great collec- 
tions of books, as to all books anywhere which have meaning and 
quality, come those who never write, who have no songs to sing, 
no theories with which they hope to move or to enlighten the world, 
men and women who love knowledge and literature for their own 
sakes and are content. Here those who toil, those who are weary 
and heavy-laden come for rest. Here among the books we can pass 
out of this work-a-day world, never more tormented, more in 
anguish than now, and find, for a brief hour at least, happiness, 
perchance consolation, certainly another world and a blessed for- 
getfulness of the din and the sorrows which surround us. Here, 
for the asking, the greatest geniuses will speak to us and we can 
rise into a purer atmosphere and become close neighbors to the 
stars. As an English poet writes of Shakespeare in these troubled 
days: 
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O let me leave the plains behind, 
And let me leave the vales below! 

Into the highlands of the mind, 
Into the mountains let me go. 


Here are the heights, crest beyond crest, 
With Himalayan dews impearled ; 
And I will watch from Everest 
The long heave of the surging world. 

It is a great, a noble gift which brings us all this in such ample 
measure and lays it at the feet of our beloved University. The 
gratitude of all who love Harvard, of all who love books, goes out 
from their hearts unstinted to the giver. 

They mean so much, these books, so much more than I in these 
halting sentences have been able to express. For there is to books 
a human side inherent in the silent leaves which even Cicero omitted 
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and which Dr. Johnson and Matthew Arnold wholly passed by. 
We find that single thought in the mind of Whitman, when he 
wrote of a book : 


Camarado, this is no book, 

Who touches this touches a man, 

(Is it night ? Are we here together alone ?) 

It is I you hold and who holds you, 

I spring from the pages into your arms — decease calls me forth. 


Rightly considered in this aspect, the books mean so much, just 
now, when freedom of speech, and freedom of thought, when lib- 
erty and democracy are in jeopardy every hour, that I must turn 
at last if I would find fit utterance to the great champion of all 
these things, and repeat to you the famous sentences of Milton: 


For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in 
them to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve 
as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction.of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive as those fabulous 
Dragon’s teeth; and being sown up and down may chance to spring up armed 
men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness is used, as good almost kill 
a man as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God as it were in the eye. Manya man lives a burden to the earth; but a good 
book is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 





WILLIAM ROBERT WARE: 1832-1915. 


Witu1am Ropert Ware was born in Cambridge, May 27, 
1832, and was the son of the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and of Mary 
Lovell Ware. His ancestry was of the New England type which 
left to its children a heritage of high ideals and thought. Gradu- 
ating at Harvard in 1852, he entered the Scientific School and 
took his degree of Bachelor of Science in 1856, and the University 
gave him the honor of the degree of LL.D., forty years later, in 
1896. He entered into partnership with Mr. Henry Van Brunt, 
and began the practice of his profession of architecture in Boston, 
in 1860. 

A few years later began the development of the so-called Back 
Bay district of Boston, and Ware and Van Brunt designed a num- 
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ber of buildings in this new section of the city, among which was 
the church on Marlborough St.; Harvard is indebted to them for 
Matthews Hall and Memorial Hall. Their work, in most cases, fol- 
lowed English rather than French or classical tradition, and evi- 
denced the studious tastes of the members of the firm. 

In 1865, Mr. Ware was called to the chair of Architecture in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and from this time was 
known as the most prominent educator in architecture in America. 
He was closely associated with architects abroad, and was keenly 
alive to all influences which could benefit the profession here. His 
work at the Institute was taken as an example for the formation 
of many of the now existent schools. Many of the most distin- 
guished architects of America have studied under him, and all 
have honored him. He was called to Columbia College in 1881, 
and again developed an admirable school at the head of which he 
remained until he retired as Professor Emeritus in 1908. He was 
a member of the National Society of Arts and Sciences, a Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

At the time that Mr. Ware began to build up a school of archi- 
tecture in America, the histories of architecture practically ignored 
work in the United States. The Capitol at Washington, some of 
the achievements of Bulfinch, and, because of their unusual char- 
acter, the Mormon Temple and tabernacle at Salt Lake City were 
enumerated as “ of interest.” The delicate Colonial work was con- 
sidered merely imitative of the English Georgian style, and the 
Spanish missions of California and Texas as exotic. A few Ameri- 
cans were studying abroad, at the Feole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
There was an urgent need of an American school. Mr. Ware 
brought to his teaching much more than an ability to instruct, 
more than a mere knowledge of the material side of his profession. 
He impressed the ethics of architecture upon his pupils, appealed 
to high ideals, and led them toa high plane of endeavor. Recogniz- 
ing the power of the organization and the academic quality of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, he placed one of its graduates, M. Eugéne 
Letang, in the position of Professor of Design at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and thus initiated the classical and monu- 
mental character of the design in the American schools. His own 
attitude toward architecture was one of broad catholicity. He felt 
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it to be a profession which rewarded all earnest effort, and which 
was closely related to and compassed all the arts. Under his tuition 
its study became broad and eclectic, for he delighted in many men- 
tal activities, all of which in some way or another he affiliated with 
his work. His teaching was an alembic which assimilated all studies, 
painting, sculpture, music, literature, science, and “ belles-lettres,”’ 
with architecture. But beyond all this was his warm interest in his 
students which so endeared him to them, — they were his boys, his 
friends ; and his personality was so fine, his philosophy so gentle 
and calm, that association with him was a source of gratitude to 
many. It was this personality which made his influence upon his 
pupils one that could not be measured in mere terms of instruction, 
but inspired the best that was in them. He practically founded the 
Department of Schools of Architecture at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and at Columbia. He stimulated the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Design at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, and the Architectural Department at Harvard. 
He was the teacher of many of the most distinguished artists in 
America. He was closely affiliated with all architectural interests 
both at home and abroad, and was constantly called upon for the 
suggestions and advice of his sensitive and cultivated mind. Ar- 
chitecture in America was fortunate indeed to have as one of its 
first educators a man of the fine individual quality of Mr. Ware. 
C. Howard Walker. 
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How should I sing while half the world is dying ? 
Shreds of Uranian song, wild symphonies 
Tortured with moans of butchered innocents, 
Blow past us on the wind. Chaos resumes 

His kingdom. All the visions of the world, 
The visions that were music, being shaped 

By law, moving in measure, treading the road 
That suns and systems tread, O who can hear 
Their music now? Urania bows her head. 
Only the feet that move in order dance. 

Only the mind attuned to that dread pulse 

Of law throughout the universe can sing. 
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Only the soul that plays its rhythmic part 

In that great measure of the tides and suns 
Terrestrial and celestial, till it soar 

Into the supreme melodies of heaven, 

Only that soul, climbing the splendid road 

Of law from height to height, may walk with God, 
Shape its own sphere from chaos, conquer death, 
Lay hold on life and liberty, and sing. 


































Yet, since, at least, the fleshly heart must beat 
In measure, and no new rebellion breaks 

That old restriction, murmurs reach it still, 
Rumors of that vast musie which resolves 

Our discords, and to this, to this attuned, 
Though blindly, it responds, in notes like these: 


There was a song in heaven of old, 
A song the choral seven began, 
When God with all his chariots rolled 
The tides of chaos back for man ; 
When suns revolved and planets wheeled, 
And the great oceans ebbed and flowed, 
There is one way of life, it pealed, 
The road of law, the unchanging road. 


The Trumpet of the Law resounds, 
And we behold, from depth to height, 
What glittering sentries walk their rounds, 
What ordered hosts patrol the night, 
While wheeling worlds proclaim to us, 
Captained by Thee thro’ nights unknown, — 
Glory that would be glorious 
Must keep Thy law to find its own. 


Beyond rebellion, past caprice, 
From heavens that comprehend all change, 
All space, all time, till time shall cease, 
The Trumpet rings to souls that range, 
To souls that in wild dreams annul 
Thy word, confessed by wood and stone, — 
Beauty that would be beautiful 
Must keep Thy law to find its own. 
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He that can shake it, will he thrust 
His careless hands into the fire ? 
He that would break it, shall we trust 
The sun to rise at his desire? 
Constant above our discontent, 
The Trumpet peals in sterner tone, — 
Might that would be omnipotent 
Must keep Thy law to find its own. 
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Ah, though beneath unpitying spheres 
Unreckoned seems our human cry, 

In Thy deep law, beyond the years, 
Abides the Eternal memory. 

Thy law is light, to eyes grown dull 
Dreaming of worlds like bubbles blown ; 

And Mercy that is merciful 
Shall keep Thy law and find its own. 


Unchanging God, by that one Light 
Through which we grope to Truth and Thee, 
Confound not yet our day with night, 
Break not the measures of thy sea. 
Hear not, though grief for chaos ery 
Or rail at Thine unanswering throne. 
Thy law, Thy law, is Liberty, 
And in Thy law we find our own. 


So, to Uranian music, rose our world. 
The boughs put forth, the young leaves groped for light. 
The wild flower spread its petals as in prayer. 

Then, for terrestrial ears, vast discords rose, 

The struggle in the jungle, clashing themes 

That strove for mastery ; but above them all, 

Ever the mightier measure of the suns 

Resolved them into broader harmonies, 

That fought again for mastery. The night 

Buried the mastodon. The warring tribes 

Of men were merged in nations. Wider laws 

Embraced them. Man no longer fought with man, 
Though nation warred with nation. Hatred fell 
Before the gaze of love. For in an hour 

When, by the law of might, mankind could rise 
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No higher, into the deepening music stole, 
A loftier theme, a law that gathered all 
The laws of earth into its broadening breast 
And moved like one full river to the sea, 
The law of Love. 

The sun stood dark at noon ; 
Dark as the moon before this mightier Power, 
And a Voice rang across the blood-stained earth 
Iam the Way, the Truth, the Life, the Light. 
We heard it, and we did not hear. In dreams 
We caught a thousand fragments of the strain, 
But never wholly heard it. Yet we moved 
Obeying it a little, till our world 
Became so vast, that we could only hear 
Stray notes, a golden phrase, a sorrowful cry, 
Never the rounded glory of the whole. 
So one would sing of death, one of despair, 
And one, knowing that God was more than man, 
Knowing that the Eternal Power behind 
Our universe was more than man, would shrink 
From crowning him with human attributes, 
Though these remained the highest that we knew ; 
And therefore, falling back on lower signs, 
Bereft of love, thought, personality, 
They made him less than man; made him a blind 
Unweeting force, less than the best in man, 
Less than the best that He himself had made. 


Yet, though from earth we could no longer hear 
As from a central throne, the harmonies 

Of the revolving whole ; yet though from earth, 
And from earth’s Calvary, the central scene 
Withdrew to dreadful depths beyond our ken ; 
Withdrew to some deep Calvary at the heart 
Of all creation ; yet, O yet, we heard, 

Echoes that murmured from Eternity, 

Lam the Way, the Truth, the Life, the Light. 
And still the eternal passion undiscerned 
Moved like a purple shadow through our world, 
While we, in intellectual chaos, raised 

The ancient ery, Not this man, but Barabbas. 





Then Might grew Right once more, for who could hold 
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The Right, when the rebellious hearts of men 
Finding the Law too hard in life, thought, art, 
Proclaimed that Right itself was born of chance, 
Born out of nothingness and doomed, at last, 

To nothingness ; while all that men have held 
Better than dust — love, honor, justice, truth — 
Was less than dust, for the blind dust endures ; 
But love, they said, and the proud soul of man, 
Die with the breath, before the flesh decays. 
And still, amidst the chaos, Love was born, 
Suffered and died; and in a myriad forms 

A myriad parables of the Eternal Christ 
Unfolded their deep message to mankind. 

So, on this last wild winter of his birth, 

Though cannon rocked his cradle, heaven might hear, 
Once more, the Mother and her infant child. 
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Will the Five Clock-Towers chime tonight ? 

— Child, the red earth would shake with scorn. — 
But will the Emperors laugh outright 2 

If Roland rings that Christ is born ? 


No belfries pealed for that pure birth. 
There were no high-stalled choirs to sing. 

The blood of children smoked on earth; 
For Herod, in those days, was king. — 


O, then the Mother and her Son 

Were refugees that Christmas, too? — 
Through all the ages, little one, 

That strange old story still comes true. — 


Was there no peace in Bethlehem ? — 
Yes. There was Love in one poor Inn ; 

And, while His wings were over them, 
They heard those deeper songs begin. — 


What songs were they? What songs were they ? 
Did stars of shrapnel shed their light? — 

O, little child, I have lost the way. 
I cannot find that Inn tonight. — 
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Is there no peace, then, anywhere ? — 
Perhaps, where some poor soldier lies 

With all his wounds in front, out there. — 
You weep ?— He had your innocent eyes. — 


Then is it true that Christ’s a slave, 

Whom all these wrongs can never rouse ? — 
They said it. But His anger drave 

The money-changers from His House. — 


Yet He forgave and turned away. — 
Yes, unto seventy times and sevén. 
But they forget. He comes one day 
In power, among the clouds of heaven. — 


Then Roland rings ?— Yes, little son! 
With iron hammers they dare not scorn, 

Roland is breaking them, gun by gun, 
Roland is ringing. Christ is born. 


Yes, Christ is born; for though the Christ we knew 
On earth be dead for ever, who shall kill 

The Eternal Christ whose law is in our hearts, 
Christ, who in this dark hour descends to hell, 

And ascends into heaven, and sits beside 

The right hand of the Father. If for men 

His law be dead, it lives for children still. 

Children that men have butchered see His face, 
Rest in His arms, and strike our mockery dumb. 
So shall the trumpet of the law resound 

Through all the ages, telling of that child 

Whose outstretched arms in Belgium speak for God. 


They crucified a man of old, 
The thorns are shriveled on his brow. 
Prophet or fool or God, behold, 
They crucify thy children now. 
They doubted evil, doubted good, 
And the eternal heavens as well, 
Behold, the iron and the blood, 
The visible handiwork of Hell. 
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Fast to the cross they found it there, 
They found it in the village street, 
A naked child, with sunkissed hair. 
The nails were through its hands and feet. 
For Christ was dead, yes, Christ was dead! 
O Lamb of God, O little one, 
I kneel before your cross instead 
And the same shadow veils the sun... . 
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And the same shadow veils the sun. 


And they who did this deed, had they been wronged, 
Were offered justice, and not once, nor twice, 

But many times ; and they rejected it — 

Rejected it again and yet again 

For this, to slaughter and to crucify. 

O, yet in this dark hour of agony 

Those thin sad outstretched arms conquer the world. 
And we believe, help Thou our unbelief, 

That (since the noblest part of man is less 

Than God from Whom it came, to Whom it goes) 
There is a Power above the mightiest State, 

The unconquerable minister of law 

Which shall dispense the justice they denied 

And show the mercy that they have not shown. 


And you, O land, O beautiful land of Freedom, 
Hold fast the faith which made and keeps you great. 
With you, with you abide the faith and hope, 

In this dark hour, of agonized mankind. 

Hold to that law whereby the warring tribes 
Were merged in nations, hold to that wide law 
Which bids you merge the nations, here and now, 
Into one people. Hold to that deep law 
Whereby we reach the peace which is not death 
But the triumphant harmony of Life, 

Eternal Life, immortal Love, the Peace 

Of worlds that sing around the throne of God. 
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THE MEDIZVALISM OF AN AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


CoMMENCEMENT Day at Harvard must necessarily bring to Alumni 
many memories and associations bound up with their youthful remem- 
brance. A stranger can never fully share in this experience, even though 
the sympathetic memory of a similar boyhood may take him a long way 
towards an understanding comprehension. Nevertheless for this very 
reason he is perhaps able to see more clearly than Alumni themselves 
some of the things which distinguish Commencement at an American 
college from parallel occasions in a European university. In any case, 
the Commencement of 1915 was for me a revelation into the heart of 
Harvard, and brought together into one many threads of feeling of which 
I had been more or less vaguely conscious during the past year. 

If one compares Harvard Commencement with the Dies of a Dutch 
university or even with Commemoration at Oxford, two things emerge as 
representing points in which the American college of today has an advan- 
tage over anything which exists in Europe at the present time, and the 
historical imagination is reminded by them of the Middle Ages, when 
the great universities of the Old World were in the full power of their 
youth. These things are the consciousness of the Alumni of their mem- 
bership in the University, and the spirit of religion — in the best sense 
of the word — which inspires the corporate consciousness of the College. 

The procession of Alumni at Commencement Day is a unique thing. 
In Oxford at Commemoration there is a procession which is more splen- 
did in ceremony and more brilliant to the eye, but it is short and official, 
consisting of the members of the faculty and the guests whom they desire 
to honor. In the same way in Leiden at the Dies, on the 8th of February 
(which corresponds to Commencement), there is indeed a procession — 
in this case neither splendid nor brilliant,— but entirely confined to 
professors and curators. In America alone it is recognized both in act 
and in words that the University is the whole body of Alumni through- 
out the world, and that Harvard or any other of its peers is a living 
organism which cannot be expressed in terms of buildings. It is because 
of this consciousness that the American Alumni do so much to support 
their colleges. To Americans this may seem natural — O fortunatos 
nimium sua si bona norint — but English Universities envy them for it 
more than anything else. In England a man remains a member of the 
“ Convocation ” of the university so long as he pays his dues, but the 
result of the dues system is the growth of the fatal feeling that that is 
all which is required. It always seems to me that the Oxford custom 
of charging Alumni $2.50 a year is inadequate finance and bad senti- 
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ment. But in the Middle Ages the spirit was different, and it is a very 
remarkable thing how medieval America is in this respect. The great 
donations which American colleges receive correspond in spirit and in 
purpose with those of our “founders and benefactors” at Oxford, and 
Mrs. Widener is the modern analogue of Sir Thomas Bodley. 

When Commencement Day was over one of those who had received 
an honorary degree remarked, “I feel as though I had been ordained.” 
That was the very happy expression of the feeling which seemed to be 
present, not only among those who received honorary degrees but quite 
as obviously among those who were taking the ordinary A.B. The 
College man seems impressed to a wonderful extent with a lively sense 
that he has been called with a great vocation. To most of them this is 
much more vivid than the feeling that they have received some sort of 
teaching which will be useful to them in their personal careers. This is 
religion, even if it be not formulated in terms of traditional theology, 
and be independent of any church, though opposed to none. It is the 
recognition of responsibility to a Purpose in life external to ourselves, as 
well as immanent within us, which we dare not ignore, though we can- 
not define ; it is animated by a faith which trusts in its guidance, and is 
supported by the lively sense of the obligation to be loyal to our fathers, 
and to prepare the way for the generations that are yet to come. So also 
it was in the Middle Ages, which recognized the religious nature of all 
learning by the concession of clerical rank to all scholars. The college 
men or women of today can rarely speak or understand the language of 
the Middle Ages, but they seem often to have been “ stung by the splen- 
dour ” of the same thought as inflamed the hearts of the men of those 
days. To many of them graduation is an act of ordination with a clearer 
sanction, opening a wider field of service, than ever was given to the 
young graduate in the Middle Ages when he was promoted to his degree 
“in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti.” 

It is the fashion, especially among those whose pride in the present is 
greater than their knowledge of the past, to regard the Middle Ages as 
a synonym for stagnation, and “ Medieval” as a term of reproach, but 
the truth is rather that the spirit of the Middle Ages was extraordinarily 
progressive, and that the work done by the benefactors of Oxford and 
Cambridge was the necessary foundation for modern society. They were 
men inspired by a love of religion, coupled with a distrust of those who 
arrogated its name to the monastic orders, and while founding great in- 
stitutions they subordinated their preservation to the propagation of prin- 
ciples. They stood on the threshold of a New Age, and by their faith 
they saved their country from the loss either of learning in the hour of 
political convulsion, or of religion in the day of theological bankruptcy. 
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Life at the present time shows signs of a return to some of the condi- 
tions of those troubled days, and it is not a small thing for the future 
of this country that the American College has so marked an element of 
the victorious spirit of the Middle Ages, though it has so little of their 
outward trappings. 

K. Lake. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE QUINQUENNIAL. 


THE new Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue is out. A copy of it lies 
before us, clean, neat, attractive. It is the same old book, not much 
changed except in size, for this edition contains 5188 more names of 
graduates, with 5223 more degrees, and occupying 137 more pages of 
matter than did the preceding edition. To the lover of fiction who is 
interested merely in stories, it is as unattractive as ever. To the recent 
graduate who sees therein his name for the first time, it is exceedingly 
attractive. To the statistician who wishes to know about the University 
what figures alone can show, it is invaluable. To the graduate who loves 
his Alma Mater and that for which she stands, the book is an object of 
veneration. 

The index of graduates presents several matters of interest. It includes 
7967 surnames, from the Siamese Aab, who possesses no given name, to 
the German Ziillig. The names range in length from 2 letters, in the 
case of Ng and the Chinese Ho, Hu, Ju, Li, Lo, and Ma, to 16 letters, 
in the case of the only pure-blooded Indian ever graduated from Har- 
vard, Cheeshahteaumuck. There is one hyphenated name 15 letters in 
length, Baines-Griffiths, and two foreign names containing 14 letters 
each, Ramachandrayya, an East Indian, and Schereschewsky, a Pole. 

That Harvard is cosmopolitan is evidenced by the fact that names of the 
leading nationalities appear on her rolls. Intermixed with such pure Anglo- 
Saxon names as Ames, Adams, Smith, and White, occur the Scotch Fitz- 
hugh, Macbeth, and MacGregor ; the Irish Mahoney, Murphy, Donahue, 
O’Brien, and Patrick; the French Bécher, De Blane, Du Bois, and La 
Fayette ; the German Althoff, Bach, Feld, Klein, and Lichtenstein ; the 
Spanish Diaz, Ofiativia, and Santayana; the Italian Abruzzi, Goggio, 
Lanciani, and Verdi; the Dutch Van Daell, Van Wie, van’t Hoff, and 
Roosevelt ; the Danish Jungersen and Kapteyn ; the Swedish Arvedson, 
Enebuske, and Lindh; the Norwegian Thorvaldson; the Russian Vino- 
gradoff, Panin, Tschitschkan, Tsanoff; the Polish Schereschewsky ; the 
Hungarian Gyérgy and Boros; the Bulgarian Kazanjieff ; the Greek 
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Kalopathakes and Sophocles; the Turkish Savvidis; the Armenian 
Adamian, Halladjian, and Kazanzian; the Chinese Chang, Chin, Li, and 
Yeh; the Japanese Kaneko, Hisa, Kikkawa, and Komura; the East 
Indian Bamji and Ramachandrayya; the American Indian Cheeshah- 
teaumuck; and the Jewish Solomon, Moses, Nathan, and Samuels. 

Many interesting groups of names appear. The seasons are repre- 
sented by Fall, Winter, Spring, and Summers; the points of the com- 
pass by South, West, North, and Easton; and the calendar by Janvier, 
May, August, Day, Noon, and Weeks. The countries mentioned are 
England, France, Holland, Ireland, Poland, Prussia, and Wales, while the 
nationalities are Austrian, Dane, Deutsch, Dutch, English, Frank, French, 
Hun, Irish, Prussian, and Welsh. The colors mentioned are White, 
Weiss, Blanc, Black, Schwartz, Brown, Gray, Green, Scarlett, Roth, and 
Reddy. The letters of the alphabet spelled out are See, Dee, Gee, Jee, 
Jay, Kay, Ells, Kew, Wye, and Zee. The European war is recalled by the 
names of Battles, Fite, Shott, Camp, Cannon, Spear, Shields, Sergeant, 
Flagg, Fleet, Ship, Mast, Ensign, and Steel. The Catalogue mentions 
no one by the name of Harvard, but does make mention of one graduate 
by the name of Yale. 

The statistics show how thoroughly Harvard its graduates are. Ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the graduates hold but one university degree, 
and that from Harvard; 30 per cent hold two or more degrees from 
Harvard ; and nearly 75 per cent hold degrees from no other institution. 
In other words, only about one fourth of the graduates of Harvard owe 
allegiance to any other college. This is shown most strongly in the gradu- 
ates of the College and of the Graduate School. Of the former 85 per 
cent hold degrees from Harvard alone, while of the latter only 35 per 
cent, thus showing that the Graduate School is patronized largely by 
graduates of other colleges. 

If the number of degrees a man holds is an index of the esteem in 
which he is held by tle educated community, then the Hon. James Bryce 
is the most illustrious of those who have received degrees from Harvard, 
for he holds 28 degrees. His Harvard degrees, however, are honorary. 
The genuine Harvard graduate who has received the largest number of 
degrees is Col. Roosevelt, A.B. 1880, upon whom have been conferred 
19 degrees. And incidentally it may be noted that the three leading po- 
litical parties in the presidential campaign three years ago were led by 
holders of the Harvard LL.D. degree: Roosevelt having received his in 
1902, Taft in 1905, and Wilson in 1907. 

Several of the graduates of Harvard hold doctors’ degrees only, but 
the largest number of such was held by Prof. James, M.D. 1869, upon 
whom have been conferred 9. The largest number of different degrees 
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is held by Prof. Richards, A.B. 1886, — 8. It is a question, however, 
whether Newcomb, S.B. 1858, should not be recorded as holding the 
same number. The instances in which men have received the same degree 
from different colleges are frequent. The degree thus duplicated the 
greatest number of times is that of LL.D. Roosevelt has received it 
from 14 different colleges. In this respect, he is exceeded by Bryce alone 
who has received it from 21 institutions. 

The number of degrees granted out of course numbers 1916. 1275, or 
almost exactly two thirds of these, are A.B. degrees, and 721, or more 
than one half of the latter, were granted in the year following the gradu- 
ation of the class of which the holder was a member, and most of the 
remainder were granted within 5 years of the graduation of the class. 
One was granted 60 years, one 68 years, and one 80 years after the 
graduation of their respective classes, and 8 have had their names placed 
on the alumni roll after their death. The name of Paine, who died in 
1863, was in 1904 enrolled among the graduates of the Class of 1865. 

From a table on p. 115, it appears that the number of different de- 
grees granted by Harvard is 31. It seems strange that the maximum 
number of Harvard degrees ever held by any one person is 5, and that 
only one person can lay claim to this honor, and that he graduated from 
the College as far back as 1796. 

The number of honorary degrees conferred by Harvard has been 1390, 
of which 516, or 37 per cent, have been on her own graduates. Goodwin, 
A.B. 1851, and Bancroft, A.B. 1817, each received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Géttingen twice, the first time for actual work performed in the halls 
of that university, and the second time as an honorary degree, conferred 
50 years later, the only graduates from Harvard thus honored by any 
educational institution. 

It used to be a common practice for graduates of other colleges to en- 
ter advanced classes in Harvard and receive the Harvard degree of A.B., 
after one or two years of work. This custom is disappearing of late. 
Previous to 1827, there were 55 such cases, from 1827 to 1845, there was 
none, and since 1845, 577 holders of A.B., 44 of Ph.B., and 18 of Litt.B. 
degrees granted by other institutions have later taken the Harvard A.B. 
On the other hand, there are but 15 cases in which Harvard College 
graduates have taken an A.B., from any other institution after taking 
the Harvard degree of A.B., and all were taken from English universi- 
ties, —3 from Cambridge and 12 from Oxford. 

Students rarely graduate from Harvard College after graduating from 
the Harvard professional schools. There are only 4 such cases: 2 in law 
and 1 each in medicine and theology, and 3 of these 4 had already gradu- 
ated from some other college before taking their professional course. 
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There are 3 instances where Harvard Divinity graduates are also gradu- 
ates of other Harvard professional schools: 2 from the Law School and 1 
from the Medical. 

The Catalogue calls attention to many curiosities in the granting of de- 
grees. The change in the meaning and the value of the A.M. degree is 
noteworthy. Until 1870, any graduate of Harvard College of three years’ 
standing could, on payment of $3 or $5 into the College treasury, receive 
the degree of A.M., without examination or producing any evidence of 
fitness to receive the same. For the last 45 years, however, the A.M. de- 
gree has been conferred only after one year of study followed by an 
examination. So little was it valued at first that, although 64 per cent of 
all graduating before 1870 had taken the A.M. degree, only 2 of the 131 
graduates of the Class of 1870 cared to spend a year in studying for it 
and they only after graduation from the Law School. 

Another practice which ended in 1829 was the granting of the ad eun- 
dum degree, i.e., conferring upon any applicant without examination the 
same degree that he had previously received from another institution. In 
all, 196 such degrees were conferred by Harvard: 34 A.B., 159 A.M., 
and 3 M.D. Asa result Harvard carries on her rolls the names of Daniel 
Webster and 8 other members of Congress and of the United States 
Senate; George Ticknor, the predecessor of Longfellow and Lowell as 
Smith Professor of French and Spanish; 2 governors, 4 college presi- 
dents, 3 justices and a chief justice of Connecticut and of Canada. 

The underlying idea in compiling a catalogue of this character should 
be to prepare the list in such a way as to enable the user of the book to ob- 
tain the information he is seeking in the shortest time and with the least 
inconvenience possible. While any set method of grouping degrees is open 
to criticism as one that will puzzle and confuse the occasional user, and 
after all, most users of such a catalogue are only casual users of the same, 
a criticism of the method here adopted does not seem to be without reason. 
The holders of honorary degrees of all kinds, 14 in number, are grouped 
together, without separation, in one chronological series. The graduates 
of the three leading professional schools, Medical, Law, and Theological, 
are likewise grouped separately, but with subdivisions for the most recent 
years. The arts and science degrees, however, are peculiarly grouped. For 
instance, 39 men have received the degree of Mining Engineer: 8 during 
the years 1870-75, and 31 during the years 1906-14. The earlier degrees 
appear on p. 586 of the Catalogue, under the group-heading “ Civil En- 
gineers and Mining Engineers.” The later, together with 9 other degrees, 
appear on pp. 589-94, under the group-heading “ Masters in Engineering, 
ete.” There seems no valid reason for dividing the M.E. degrees in this 
way. Presumably the desire to group all the degrees granted in the School 
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of Applied Sciences was the cause of such separation. If so, then it would 
seem that the S.B. degree list should be divided, and that those degrees 
granted before 1906 should be grouped with the C.E. and earlier granted 
M.E. degrees, for all three were granted for work in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and that the S.B. degrees granted after 1906 should be 
grouped with the A.B. degrees, for such were granted for work done in 
the College. 

Incidentally in this connection it seems proper to suggest that Mechan- 
ical Engineers and Mining Engineers ought not to be referred to by the 
same abbreviation, M.E., as is done in the Catalogue. It would be better 
to refer to the former by the letters M.E., and to the latter by the letters 
reversed, E.M., as is done by most institutions granting degrees in both 
subjects, or by using the longer abbreviations, Mech.E., and Min.E., as 
is done by the U.S. Bureau of Education. 

The S.M. and S.D. degrees are also divided, those granted in 1910 
and earlier years being grouped with the “ Doctors of Philosophy, ete.,” 
and those granted after 1910 being grouped under the head of “ Mas- 
ters of Engineering, etc.,” while the S.D. degrees granted gratia honoris 
appear in the list of honorary degrees. 

The A.M. degrees granted by Harvard are of five classes. Those 
granted ad eundem and gratia honoris appear in the list of honorary de- 
grees, mixed together ; those granted after examination appear separately 
in the group “ Doctor of Philosophy, ete.” ; those granted in course, 5254 
in number, are listed with the A. B’s without separation ; while those granted 
in connection with other degrees are so interwoven with them that the 
only way to locate them is to read the book through from beginning to 
end. The number of such degrees granted was 276, of which number 67 
were granted in connection with Ph.D., 57 with M.D., 132 with LL.B., 
and 20 with S.T.B. Information regarding them does not appear to be 
consistently furnished even in connection with the professional degree 
with which granted. An excellent illustration of what is meant appears 
in the record of the two graduates of the Divinity School in 1888, as 
given on p. 797. The statement is there made that one member of the 
class received S.T.B. and A.M., and nothing is said about the other, ex- 
cept to refer to his A.B. degree, thus leading the casual reader to infer 
that the second received the degree of S.T.B. only, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, both received the A.M. degree in connection with the S.T.B. A 
separate list of those receiving the A.M. degree with a professional de- 
gree seems to be warranted, though probably the need of a separate list 
of the A.M. degrees granted in course does not exist. 

No degree was granted to graduates of the Divinity School previous 
to 1870, but after 1874, all graduates received a degree. During these 
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intervening years some men graduated with a degree and some without. 
Both classes are grouped together: They should be separated as is done 
on the second column of p. 801. 

In the Medical School the degree of M.B. was given the earlier gradu- 
ates. In 1811, the degree was changed to M.D., and the latter degree 
was conferred on all living graduates of the School who had not already 
received it. The number of M.B. degrees granted was 51, but there is no 
list showing who had received the M.D. degree prior to 1811. Such a 
list should be given showing the names of the recipients of the M.B. de- 
gree and of the M.D. degree for the years 1788-1810, as carefully as is 
done in the case of M.D. and Dr.P.H. degrees for the years 1911-14 
on pp. 669-74. 

The innovations that appear in this Catalogue consist mainly in the 
insertion of dates in connection with the various positions held and in 
designating the names of the undergraduate winners of the first Bowdoin 
Prizes, the recipients of final honors and distinctions granted at gradu- 
ation, and the names of the first ten scholars of each class receiving the 
A.B. degree from 1777-1887. 

Many affect to believe that those who rank near the head of the class 
do not attain prominence in after life. While this may be true of some, 
it is by no means universally so, and while the majority of us may state 
with pride that we are in the same class as Oliver Wendell Holmes, father 
and son, Charles Sumner, John L. Motley, James Russell Lowell, Francis 
Parkman, Alexander Agassiz, Phillips Brooks, John Fiske, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, Profs. Benjamin Peirce, Langdell, Palmer, 
and Richards, and a host of others who did not rank among the first ten 
scholars of their class, we nevertheless have a secret respect for Profs. 
Bowen, Child, Hale, Byerly, and Kittredge, who ranked at the head of 
their respective classes; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Edward Everett 
Hale, Presidents Hill and Eliot, Profs. Torrey, Lane, Goodwin, and 
Hart, who ranked second ; Judge Hoar and Presidents Stearns of Amherst 
and Thwing of Western Reserve, who ranked third ; John D. Long and 
Profs. Lovering, Laughlin, Briggs, and B. O. Peirce, who ranked fourth ; 
Prof. John Chipman Gray, who ranked fifth; Alexander McKenzie, who 
ranked sixth; Prof. James Barr Ames, who ranked seventh; Wendell 
Phillips and Presidents Felton of Harvard and Hyde of Bowdoin, who 
ranked eighth; Profs. J. B. Thayer, J. M. Peirce, and F. G. Peabody, 
who ranked ninth; and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, who ranked tenth in 
his class. 

In order that this new material might not increase the size of the Cata- 
logue unduly, the list of professors and instructors has been compressed 
into a list of endowed professorships and their holders followed by one 
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general list of instructors, while much information appearing in former 
Catalogues has been omitted: all reference to College appointments be- 
low the rank of professor, presidents of the Alumni Association, princi- 
pals of schools, superintendents of city schools, and editors of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogues, while reference to membership in foreign societies 
has been materially reduced in number. As instances of the reduction 
may be mentioned Newcomb, S.B. 1858, reduced from 30 societies in 
the 1910 Catalogue to 14 in 1915; Agassiz, A.B. 1855, reduced from 29 
to 10; Pickering, S.B. 1865, from 18 to 8; Davis, S.B. 1869, from 12 
to 4; Gould, A.B. 1844, from 10 to 6; Scudder, S.B. 1862, from 10 to1; 
Putnam, S.B. 1862, from 8 to 1; and Packard, S.B. 1862, from 10 to 0. 

In the summary on p. 862, it is stated that the whole number of de- 
grees conferred by the University is 42,302. This is not strictly correct, 
for this summary does not include the 43 who graduated from the Medi- 
cal School with the degree of M.B., and later received the degree of M.D., 
nor does it include the 5254 A.B.’s, who received the A.M. degree in 
course, nor the 276 who received the degree of A.M. in connection with 
a professional degree. If these are included, then the total number of de- 
grees conferred by the University would be recorded as 47,875. 

This edition of the Catalogue is by far the best that has been issued. 
It bears evidence of great care in editing, the order of presentation of 
material, the use of abbreviations, and the collocation of dates are uniform, 
the typography is excellent, and the proof-reading has been carefully at- 
tended to. The number of errors is almost infinitesimal. It is to be hoped 
that the present editor may have charge of many editions in the future, 
though it can hardly be expected that successive editions will show as 
much improvement over the present as this shows over its predecessors. 


PROF. TAUSSIG’S NEW BOOK.! 


One approaches anything on the tariff question by Prof. Taussig with 
respectful diffidence, for he is such a veteran writer on this subject that 
he is expected to be armed with every argument to support his view, and 
to demolish ruthlessly every opponent. But it would belittle him to sug- 
gest that he would not welcome all sorts of arguments in review of any 
position which he might take. 

In the preface of his most recent book, “Some Aspects of the Tariff 
Question,” he says that the results stated are the conclusions and deduc- 
tions from the work of over a quarter of a century, and that it gives him 
satisfaction to record that subsequent events have justified, in the main, 
the reasoning of his article published in 1889. 


1 Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By Prof. F. W. Taussig, 79. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press: Cambridge, 1915. 
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It is no doubt true that if Congress could be induced to forego, as Prof. 
Taussig wishes it might, the political advantages derived from discussion 
of the tariff question, advantages which the average Congressman will not 
easily surrender, and commit the whole subject to the consideration of 
a commission composed of experts, combining protectionists and free- 
traders, Congress reserving the power to act on the commission’s reports 
from time to time, the results to be obtained by the country at large would 
be of much greater value than from anything so far accomplished. Prof. 
Taussig would himself be a very useful member of such a commission, 
and his great knowledge might then be of as large practical, as it is now 
of theoretical, value. Perhaps, however, it is too early in our political 
development reasonably to expect the establishment of sucha non-partisan 
commission. 

The first three chapters of the book present certain preliminary prin- 
ciples, or, more correctly, perhaps, the bearing of certain ascertained facts 
on such principles. Part II is a discussion of the tariff as it relates to 
sugar; Part III as it relates to iron and steel; and Part IV discusses the 
relation of the tariff to textiles. In each part the history of the various 
industries is very interesting, and, to the ordinary reader, the statements 
must appear convincing. Probably among those who have been most 
intimately connected with the several industries, however, will be found 
some who will dispute statements of fact. This is inevitable, for it is 
always hard for an outsider to get the exact point of view of the man 
whose whole time and attention have been directed to the given industry 
and whose earned experience may be quite as valuable as the deductions 
of the theorist, at least as to the bearing of a tariff on that particular in- 
dustry. 

Prof. Taussig’s discussion of labor and machinery is instructive and 
enlightening. He explains the higher wage of the American workman on 
the theory of greater efficiency, or perhaps of greater effectiveness. This 
is the generally accepted theory, but the average higher cost of living has 
its share in the wage. The net result is not that the American wage- 
earner, with his higher wage, merely buys and pays for those things 
which the European worker buys, and then comes out on the same par ; 
he has money over and above his living needs, with the net result as 
above, that he is better paid. The American laborer displays superior 
ability in the handling and use of labor-saving machinery, most of which 
is the product of American brains. But this machinery is being used 
more and more in Europe, and if the laborer there acquires the deft skill 
and ability of the American, is not the protection afforded by the tariff 
going to be lost? Prof. Taussig answers his own question by suggesting 
further improvements in the machinery, whereby the American will con- 
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tinue to keep ahead — and to pay the highest wage. But it is evident that 
this system must have some limit, and the question obstinately intrudes 
itself again. Must the American laborer, then, be reduced to the wage of 
the lowest price competing nation? Here Prof. Taussig answers that a 
blessed time of perfect equality may come to all nations, when trade will 
largely cease between them, since there will be no advantage to be gained, 
except in those commodities in favor of which inevitable differences of 
soil, climate, and natural productiveness will give some countries certain 
advantages. But he does not regard this day of universal leveling as very 
near. 

On the whole, Prof. Taussig treats the sugar situation from a stand- 
point of disapprobation ; as though the country would, or might, be better 
off without any sugar tariff, excepting, possibly, for revenue purposes. 
What he says about Hawaii seems, to one thoroughly acquainted with the 
situation there, as unfair and misleading. He gives no suggestion of any 
other consideration entering into the matter of reciprocity or annexation 
than his own views. He omits absolutely any references to the urgent 
statements made to Washington from time to time, beginning three 
quarters of a century ago, by military and naval men, as well as others, 
that it was of the utmost importance to the United States that Hawaii 
should not become the property of any other nation, and should eventu- 
ally be owned by this country. The reciprocity treaty was given for the 
purpose of holding and increasing American influence in the Islands. It 
resulted in diverting to the United States practically all of the buying of 
the Islands, thus benefiting business here. It made things prosperous in 
Hawaii, so that wage-earners began to accumulate savings, which were 
invested in the various sugar companies, until now there are between nine 
and ten thousand owners in the less than one hundred sugar estates. Nor 
is it true that the sugar situation brought about annexation. From the 
Hawaiian standpoint, that step was due wholly to the national desire for 
relief from a state of constant political unrest, which was destructive of 
all order and business. The final revolution, of 1893, was not guided or 
controlled by the sugar men, who occupied, in so far as they joined in at 
all, only minor positions. The representative British sugar men bitterly 
opposed American annexation. The final transfer was an act of military 
necessity, with which the sugar question had nothing to do, and the ac- 
quisition of Hawaii has proved to be a profitable investment. 

Now as to the result of the protective sugar tariff in America: Some 
years ago domestic production furnished about a tenth of the amount of 
sugar needed by the country. Today it is more than a half, and, had 
it not been for the Democratic policy of removing the duty, the country 
would, at no distant date, have produced not only its own supply, but 
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much more. Nothing is said in the volume of the fact that, while the 
general cost of living has inereased during the last forty years, the price 
of sugar has steadily fallen. This has, of course, compelled the producer 
to retrench, and as a consequence we find today, in Hawaii, at any rate, 
the most scientific cultivation and manufacture of sugar which the world 
knows. 

Chapters IX to XIII are devoted to the iron and steel industry. Many 
facts are cited which go to show that not all of the tremendous develop- 
ment and prosperity was due to the protective tariff. Such facts as in- 
creased facilities in bringing ores and coal together over long distances, 
the discovery that smelting with other than anthracite coal was practi- 
cable; the enormous increase in the use of the Bessemer process; the 
substitution of iron and steel in building and manufacturing operations ; 
the failure of the labor unions to force a dominating influence ; all go to 
prove that other factors than a high protective tariff stimulated the growth 
of the industry. But it is not denied that heavy duties, particularly at 
first, had great influence in giving the initial impulse. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to textiles, with particular refer- 
ence to silk, cotton, and wool. The growth of each is sketched with a 
master hand, and is more than interesting. The “very existence of the 
silk manufacture is due to protection.” But it is shown that during this 
development, “forces not peculiar to the United States, but of inter- 
national scope, have been at work.” Regarding cotton the author says, 
“Whatever may have been the influence of protection, it has not been 
enfeebling.” With regard to woolens, he says, “lack of progress .. . 
seems to be discernible in some directions.” ‘ But on the whole, the evi- 
dence is that in the United States at least, high protection has not been 
inconsistent with enterprise, invention, forging ahead.” 

It is evident, all the way through this very interesting and important 
book, that the author’s personal inclinations are against protective duties. 
His theory is, apparently, that the effect of protection is to give a bonus 
to the various classes of producers and manufacturers, at the expense of 
the consumers. The value of the book is increased by helpful and highly 
instructive diagrams, which show clearly that the domestic price of a com- 
modity is not always controlled by the duty. 





A MODEST PLEA FOR THE “HUMANITIES.” ? 


JusT a year ago, speaking as President of the Harvard Alumni, I 
quoted Lowell’s famous definition of a university as a place “ where noth- 


1 Address delivered at the Radcliffe Commencement on June 23, 1915. 
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ing useful is taught.” I fear that this pregnant sentence would now be 
generally regarded as little more than an amusing paradox and that 
even here in Cambridge its wit and humor and deep, underlying truth are 
somewhat dimmed. So I quote it once more because I would fain say a 
word in behalf of the “ useless ” things which were once the main if not 
the sole object of all university education, but which have now been pushed 
aside and which in these enlightened days are treated with kindly con- 
tempt as little better than the harmless pleasures of lovers of futile 
learning. 

More and more rigidly has the stern practical test of utility been ap- 
plied to all university teaching. More and more has the question been 
asked in regard to every branch of learning, “ What use will this be to 
a student when he or she goes out into the world and is called upon to 
deal with the business of life ?”” The first test and the simplest was how 
far the education of a university would aid its graduates in earning a 
living; in other words, the money test.was applied. This, so far as it ap- 
proached the precincts of the university at all, had hitherto been con- 
sidered in connection with the work of the professional schools alone, but 
now the university has gone to the point of trying at least to teach its 
students directly how to make money in purely money-making pursuits 
with no trace of general or even of professional learning about them. 
This represents the extreme to which the utilitarian theory of the highest 
education has proceeded. But long before this point was reached, the 
sciences had not only entered upon the field in old times consecrated to 
the classics, as they are familiarly described, but had taken the lion’s 
share of the domain. That there was good reason for some change every 
one must admit, nor can it be denied that the ancient and long-continued 
monopoly of Greek and Latin in the higher education had become, in a 
measure certainly, an anachronism. But it seems as if the pendulum had 
now swung too far in the new direction. 

Men cannot live by bread alone, nor, in the highest sense, can educa- 
tion be confined to methods of money-getting or be of the first order if 
the “humanities,” as they used to be pleasantly called, are wholly thrust 
aside and neglected. It was not by accident that the literature and learn- 
ing of Greece and Rome bore uncontested sway for centuries in all the 
universities, old and new, of Western civilization. Consider for a moment 
the facts upon which the classical education so long rested in unques- 
tioned supremacy. There was a strong and brilliant movement as early 
as the twelfth century to scatter the darkness which had settled down 
upon Europe after the downfall of the Roman Empire and in which men 
had been groping about for eight hundred years. This movement did not 
then culminate, but it opened the way for what has ever since been known 
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as the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the point at 
which modern history is said to begin. 

That period is not inaptly named a rebirth, for men felt, indeed, as if 
they had been born again when they drew up from the darkness and re- 
leased from the prison of the palimpsests the manuscripts which brought 
them face to face with the history, the art, the literature, the thought, 
and the civilization of Greece and Rome. But there was much more than 
this. That was the time when the human mind suddenly broke forth into 
light and freedom. Men began to question everything and knowledge 
started on a new career. They sought to establish the place of the earth 
in the universe and set out to discover the size, the shape, and the motion 
of the planet upon which they lived. The doors of science were flung 
open and inquiry entered in. The material conditions of life were once 
more considered after long neglect. The drainage, the water-supply, the 
baths of ancient Rome began to suggest that it was, perhaps, unwise to 
discard them, as Greek art had been discarded, merely because they 
were the work of pagans, and the idea dawned that plague-ridden cities 
and filthy habits were not essential to eternal well-being, and that the 
salvation of the soul was not incompatible with wholesome bodies and 
with public health. 

All these things and many others were but outward manifestations of 
the liberation of the human intellect which made that era forever memo- 
rable, and which was felt in a thousand ways. The world identified this 
liberation of the mind with the revival of learning, as it was called, which 
was in effect the discovery and rehabilitation of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and art. How far this bringing the classics again to light, accom- 
panied by the resurrection of long-buried statues, was the cause of the 
great intellectual movement of the Renaissance, and how far it was merely 
one result of the movement itself, we need not now inquire. 

That the revival of the classics was coincident with the Renaissance 
and had an enormous influence upon the thought of the time is beyond 
doubt. To classical learning, therefore, men felt themselves so deeply 
indebted that it took possession of all the seats of the higher education 
and was in fact the higher education itself. The classical writers became 
the touchstone by which men were tested, not only intellectually but 
socially. The education of a gentleman meant that a man had at least 
been brought in the presence of the classics, even if he remembered no- 
thing of the pages which had passed before his eyes. A man ignorant of 
the “ humanities,” the “ litere humaniores,” no matter what his other ac- 
complishments, was considered hopelessly uneducated. The classics in 
fact became a fetish which led to many absurdities among their devotees, 
like that which has required successive generations of English boys to 
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write Latin verses. The verses thus composed, in metres painfully ac- 
quired and quickly forgotten, could never be otherwise than more or less 
bad, and the exercise was of no more value than teaching them to com- 
pose poems in Choctaw would have been. Whereas, if they had been 
taught by ear to speak Latin, even in the medieval form, it would have 
been of value always and everywhere. But in getting rid of absurdities 
let us beware of losing the substance. 

It is not well wholly to forget the vast debt which mankind owes to 
the recovery of the literature and art of Greece and Rome. It was by 
no means without reason that a classical was known and is still known 
as a liberal education. The mind of the Renaissance was liberalized by 
the study of the classics, and what was true then is true now, for the 
classical education liberalizes in the only right way by making its bene- 
ficiaries respect genuine learning and knowledge of any sort wherever 
found, and no matter how far removed it may be from their own. There 
is no form of education which teaches this respect for the learning and 
acquirements of other men in any direction, as far as my experience 
goes, so surely as the classical. 

It is also to be remembered that the knowledge of Greek and Latin is 
necessary not only in the learned professions but in at least two great 
subjects which I believe are admitted within the pale of the scientific 
domain — philology and anthropology. Neither of these is strictly utili- 
tarian nor in any way pecuniarily profitable, but the language of man 
and his origin and life upon earth are thought not unworthy of scientific 
consideration. This, however, is only incidental. To judge rightly the im- 
portance heretofore given to the study of Greek and Latin, as well as the 
reasons for not allowing them to remain in the cold shade of retirement, 
to which in recent years they have been relegated, we must in justice 
consider what a knowledge of the classics necessarily implies. Without 
that knowledge any real mastery and thorough comprehension of modern 
languages and literature is in the highest sense impossible. In fact, Greek 
and Latin are the foundations of the literature of Western civilization. 
Is literature, then, to be pushed aside because it is not obviously utilita- 
rian and practically valuable in science, in business, or in money-making ? 

Literature and art are the fine flowers of the highest civilization. As 
Shakespeare has it : 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 
In literature are garnered up the thoughts which have moved the world 
and guided, all unseen, the history of man. Worth more than all the 
money ever piled up are the happiness, the delights, the help, which litera- 
ture has brought to the children of men. A purely material existence, a 
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wholly material civilization, are joyless, for it is only the things of beauty 
that are joys forever. In literature, in the creations of human imagina- 
tion, are to be found the men and women, outside the little immediate 
world of each one of us, whom we know and love best, whom we hate 
most, whom we constantly discuss. Real men and women die, but the 
men and women created by the imagination of those who “ body forth 
the forms of things unknown ” live always. Ulysses and Hector, Don 
Quixote and Hamlet, are more real, are better known to us than any men 
who lived and walked the earth and whose deeds and words fill the pages 
of history. Think of the friends and companions literature has brought 
to us, with whom we love to live and wander and dream the hours away. 
They come in an almost endless procession, bringing with them every 
emotion, sorrow and anger, love and hate, laughter, humor, adventure. 
These are the gifts of literature, of the imagination of men of genius en- 
dowed with the creative power, from Shakespeare with his world of men 
and women out and on through all the great literature of civilized man. 

Turn it as we will, proclaim the superior merits of science, which no 
one reverences and admires more than I, with all its vast gifts of knowl- 
edge, with all that it has devised and invented so beneficent and also so 
destructive to man, as strongly as you please, vaunt not only the necessity 
of mechanical industry, but the advantages of money-getting as loudly 
as you can, and still even now the world admits that those to whom we 
award the honor of scholarship, whom we describe as cultivated and 
accomplished, must be men and women who know something, at least, of 
history and art and literature. And history, art and literature, so far as 
we are concerned, spring from, are related to, or contrast with, the great 
civilizations of Greece and Rome. Perhaps I can put my meaning best, 
and most broadly, by quoting what Walter Pater wrote of Pico della 
Mirandola, a true humanist as he was one of the earliest : 

The essence of humanism is the belief that nothing which has ever inter- 
ested living men and women can wholly lose its vitality —no language they 
have spoken, nor oracle beside which they have hushed their voices, no dream 
which has once been entertained by actual human minds, nothing about which 
they have ever been passionate, or expended time and zeal. 

Here, perhaps, we may learn why it is that no man who has not come 
in contact, at least, even if the contact was only that of a schoolboy, with 
those great literatures, and with that history through whose portals we 
must pass in order to reach the wonderful civilizations of Egypt and 
Asia Minor, would ever be called a scholar, using the word in its 
loosest sense, or a cultivated man in the world’s acceptance of the phrase. 
Thus much power the now decried classics still retain, but it is easier to 
proceed by negatives in fixing their degree of importance than to give 
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an exact definition of the educated man who is expected, at least, to 
know them by name. Mere classical erudition is now clearly inade- 
quate; a knowledge however superficial, of the humanities, which was 
once regarded as all-sufficient, will no longer serve. I shall not at- 
tempt this task, but will content myself with quoting a definition which 
I lately heard from one of the wisest, most learned, and most widely ac- 
complished men I have ever known. You will observe that it is only a 
limitation, a statement, if you please, of the irreducible minimum of 
cultivation. He said: 

No one can be called a cultivated man who does not know, in addition to his 
own literature, Homer, Cervantes, and the “ Arabian Nights,” and compara- 
tively few persons fulfil this condition. 


These requirements may seem unusual and very limited. But we must 
consider their implications before we hastily dismiss them. Homer im- 
plies a knowledge of Greek, and therefore of Latin. Cervantes created 
the greatest single figure of literature outside the world of Shakespeare 
and surpassed by very few within it. Men first perceived the comic side 
of the adventures, the homely sayings of Sancho, the humorous contrast 
between the knight and the squire. But as the years have passed by we have 
come to see in Don Quixote one of the rare, cosmic characters which touch 
all humankind. Dr. Johnson names “ Don Quixote” as one of the three 
books, written by mere men, which any reader ever wished were longer. 
The reason for this great compliment is not far to seek, for in “ Don 
Quixote” we behold the aspirations of humanity with all their delusions 
and mistakes, their infinite pathos, their nobility, and their tragic disap- 
pointments. But we are concerned, just now, with implications rather 
than the work itself. A knowledge of ‘ Don Quixote” and of Cervantes 
implies a knowledge of the Renaissance in Europe and of the conditions 
which brought to life and beauty the greatest work of Spanish genius. 


The last requirement of my friend, the “ Arabian Nights,” may seem 
odd. We are all brought up to think of them as fairy stories admirably 
suited to the entertainment of children. If, however, we examine the 
originals, not only expurgated but enormously curtailed for the benefit of 
the nursery, we find these rambling tales filled with poems and _philo- 
sophical discussions. Just here, however, my friend has high authority 
with him. Gibbon says : — 

I soon tasted the “ Arabian Nights” —a book of all ages, since in my pres- 
ent maturity I can revolve, without contempt, that pleasant medley of Oriental 
manners and supernatural fictions. 

As Thackeray once remarked : — 
There can be no gainsaying the sentence of that great judge. To have your 
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name mentioned by Gibbon is like having it written on the Dome of St. Peter’s. 
Pilgrims from all the world admire and behold it. 

To be versed in the “ Arabian Nights,” thus approved by Gibbon, im- 
plies also some knowledge of the philosophy, the poetry, and the manners 
of the East, opening in many directions, vistas over which we must not 
linger. I will only pause long enough to find my conclusion in one of these 
Oriental tales. 

Although it is not included in the accepted canon of the “ Thousand and 
One Nights,” perhaps the most famous and most familiar of the Arabian 
tales is the story of Aladdin. You all remember how, after he had built 
his palace and married his princess, the wicked magician came along and 
persuaded Aladdin’s wife to change the old lamp for a new one. As a 
child, being behind the scenes and knowing the properties of the old 
lamp, I used to think the poor princess a very silly woman. In later 
years I have seen reason to revise that judgment about the princess, and 
to find palliating explanations for her unhappy mistake. If we take the 
trouble to consider and reflect, we shall find much wisdom concealed in 
these fairy tales. The wicked magician was an astute person, with large 
knowledge of the world, and of both man and womankind. When he 
offered the new lamp for the old he appealed to two of the strongest of 
human emotions, the earnest desire we all have to get something for 
nothing, and the passion for novelty. He knew his princess, and he ob- 
tained the old, battered, rusty lamp. We need not follow the story fur- 
ther. In the end virtue triumphed, and vice was defeated, as ought to be 
the case in every good fairy story. But in the little transaction which I 
have just described, there is, I think, one of those morals which the 
Arabian tale-tellers were also fond of hiding here and there in their nar- 
ratives. It is a very simple lesson, and teaches us that it is, perhaps, well to 
deliberate before we throw away an old lamp, for that very one may pos- 
sess a magic which is not to be found in its new and glittering successor. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 





THE RACE AT NEW LONDON. 


Or the forty-eight races which had been rowed between Harvard and 
Yale each college had won twenty-four, until Yale so easily captured the 
race in New London on June 25. 

Never was New London more crowded ; never were the throngs more 
eager or more gay in color; never had there been more uncertainty as to 
the outcome of the races. The odds were slightly in favor of Harvard, 
why no one could say, except that perhaps Harvard’s reputation of the 
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last few years had survived the test of the “one inch” defeat of 1914. 
And the great subsequent victory of the Second Crew at Henley had 
wiped away even that memory. So people from all over the country 
jostled and pushed good-naturedly, were duly thankful for anything they 
could secure to eat and drink, discussed chances with apparent wisdom 
and certain belief in their own prognostications. Harvard men, however, 
were by no means invariably certain of the outcome. They acknowledged 
that Yale had a wonderful crew; they admitted that Nickalls’s ability as 
coach was probably very great, if not yet thoroughly tested. A few, who 
had watched the practice, pointed out the fact that Yale put tremendous 
power into the first half of the stroke ; that Harvard seemed to get power 
only at the end, just before the oars left the water. This seemed to them 
a dangerous symptom and made them gloomy. But on the whole there were 
very few pessimists among the Harvard crowds, which were, if possible, 
even larger and gayer than the Yale crowds. Every one was convinced 
that, whatever the outcome, it would be a great race, a hotly contested 
race like that of the preceding year. The victory of the Yale Second 
Varsity in the morning had not disheartened them. That, after all, was 
not indicative of Varsity results, one way or the other, and it had been a 
good race. 

Everything at the starting-point was propitious when the observation 
trains reached there in the mid-afternoon. The weather was ideal, clear 
and sunny, and that in itself increased the good cheer. The river seemed 
more than ever before thronged with gayly decorated boats, and sailors 
from the battleship Utah, moored below the finish, gave an unusual touch 
to the scene, a suggestion of at least some national preparedness that was 
not unpleasant even on this one day when, for a short time, it was 
possible to forget the war. At 5.18 the Harvard launch came down 
the river ; the men climbed into their shell, and, after a few final words 
from Wray, pulled into place on the east side of the course. Yale was a 
little late in appearing, as so often happens, but at 5.35 the Yale crew 
came in sight, rowing with a long, leisurely, perfectly rhythmic stroke, 
that was already suggestive of power. At 5.43 the report of the referee’s 
pistol sounded and the race was off. 

Usually the cheering starts instantly, but this time there was complete 
silence. Even Yale was apparently too astonished to shout when the Yale 
boat started with a magnificent leap before Harvard’s oars had touched 
the water, an initial spurt which put Yale almost immediately a half- 
length ahead. Whether coaching can teach it or not may be a question, 
but certainly there was an instant, automatic response of Yale mind and 
muscle to the crack of the referee’s pistol that was little short of marvel- 
ous, and that sent the shell darting through the water almost before Har- 
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vard realized that the signal had been given. Yale did not win the race 
in that initial spurt, as many people said ; any weakening later would 
have given the Harvard crew the victory. But there was no subsequent 
weakening, as there was no overstraining. Within a few minutes it was 
clear that unless the unexpected should happen, Yale would win. The 
rest of the course was a deepening tragedy for the Harvard spectators, 
an orgy of joy for the supporters of Yale. The neutral onlooker would 
have found the race very dull, except as he must have delighted in the 
clean, beautiful rowing of the Yale crew, and in the dauntless determi- 
nation at least to “‘die game” of the Harvard crew. 

The history of the race is hardly more than the monotonous record of 
gradually increasing distances between the two boats. The hope that at 
first the Harvard coxswain was simply saving his men for a great later 
effort soon ceased to be a hope. It was only too clear that the coxswain 
was urging his men to do all they could and that they were responding 
to the limit of their strength. Even at the start Harvard was rowing a 
faster stroke than Yale, 36 to Yale’s 34. At the quarter-mile mark Yale 
was a length ahead; at the half this lead had been increased another 
half-length. At the mile mark, which Yale reached in 4.40 and Harvard 
in 4.45, Yale was a full two lengths ahead. When the two-mile mark was 
reached, Yale had increased her lead to three lengths, and both crews 
were stroking 32 to the minute. Yale gained another length in the course 
of the next mile and was still by no means doing her best. Two lengths 
more increased the lead at three and one half miles to six lengths, and at 
the finish the Yale boat crossed the line fully eight lengths ahead. Har- 
vard rowed gamely to the end, as is the nature of Harvard crews, and 
when the whistles were blowing and the crowds yelling, the defeated men 
turned toward the Yale crew and gave them a lusty cheer. 

No graduate will attach any blame to a crew that did its level best. 
No eight men could have worked harder, and it was almost impossible to 
understand at the time why their mighty efforts had no effect in cutting 
down that ever-widening expanse of water between the boats. They were 
helpless behind the magnificent Yale machine that, from beginning to 
end, worked so smoothly, so accurately, with such tremendous power. 
The crowds, most of whom dispersed before the late Freshman race was 
rowed, had only praise for the courage of the crew, downhearted as they 
were at the result. And Yale was so jubilant that, as one man said, “ You 
could n’t hear yourself being sad, anyhow.” 

Since the race there has, of course, been an endless stream of graduate 
discussion, and a good deal of rather bitter criticism, most of it futile, 
because destructive and without any constructive suggestions. “ We can’t 
keep on with Wray. He has proved his inefficiency.” This is the kind of 
stupid remark that one often hears. It has been acting on this kind of re- 
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mark that has, more than once in the past, injured Harvard athletics. When 
Perey Haughton was unsuccessful we heard the same kind of statement 
— and yet, now, what graduate would be willing to give up Haughton so 
long as he is willing to coach the team? We forget how many winning 
crews Jim Wray has sent to New London. We forget that other factors 
besides coaching are important —if they were not, of what use would 
athletic contests be? The Yale crew of this year was probably actually a 
better crew than the Harvard, for certainly crews cannot be always equal 
in strength or rowing ability. Nickalls undoubtedly is a great coach, per- 
haps the greatest in the world, as every one said after the race, but that 
is no reason for crying out that we must immediately discharge a good 
coach because Yale has a better one. The whole question is one which 
must obviously be gone into calmly and carefully from every point of view, 
and the graduate who is not sure which end of the oar should go into the 
water is surely not the one whose snap judgment should be accepted as 
final. What we laymen must remember now is that the rowing authorities 
want to win just as much as we do; that in recent years we have had 
wonderful success at New London; that the race this year was won by a 
marvelous crew and was lost by a crew that showed no sign of let-up even 
when there was no chance to catch the Yale boat. 


Harvard University Eight 





Age Wi. Ht. 

Bow—H. A. Murray, Jr., ’15 (Capt.), New York.. 22 170 6.01 

2—D. P. Morgan, 16, Sar 2 175 5.10 
3—T. E. Stebbins, ’17, New York............. 20 172 6.0234 
4—D. Harwood, '15, Newton...........ceesees 22 179 6.0214 

5—J. W. Middendorf, °16, Baltimore.......... 2 183 6.01 
6—K. G. B. Parson, 16, Providence ......+.++ 21 182 6.0214 
7—H. B. Cabot, ’17, Brookline............... 20 174 5.1034 

Stroke —C. C. Lund, ’16, Boston............. vcccce a 170 6.01 

Cox —H. L. F. Kreger, 16, Fairfield, Me......... 113 5.06 

Average weight of eight, 17556 ‘cai 
Yale University Eight 

Age Wt. Hit. 

Bow —C. J. Coe, New York. .........ccceccccsees 25 169 6.01 
2—C. Bennitt, Springfield......... Aine ok inne 21 171 6.0114 

B= By DOW OW COE bass acok cs ctgceccntseens 22 174 5.10 

4—J.R. Sheldon, Jr., Savannah, Ga.........- 21 182 6.00 

5—A. D. Sturtevant (Capt. )s Washington, D.C. 21 178 6.02 
6—C. Meyer, Great Neck, L.1........-+.+e00 20 172 6.0114 
7—C. D. Wiman, Moline, Ill............2eee0e 23 175 6.0114 

Stroke — A. Morse, Greenlawn, ee aawowe = 155 5.08 

Cox— A. McLane, Jr., Garrison, Md............+ 127 5.07 

Average weight of eight, 172 ae 
Official time 
Harvard Yale 
m™m. &. Mm. $. 
Y% Mile..... oe 2 84 25 
1 Mile.. 445 4 40 
114 Miles.. 7 34 7 27% 
2 Miles... 10 14 10 5 
216 Miles.... 12 52 12 30914 

15 27 

18 2% 


Course, upstream ; Harvard rowed on the west side. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE END OF THE YEAR. 


TuE plan for the choice of elective studies which was adopted shortly 
after the inauguration of President Lowell has now completed its fifth 
How the new year of operation. Sufficient statistical and other evidence 


elective, as to the working of the plan ought to be now available, 
wees therefore, for passing some judgments upon it. Has the 


new scheme succeeded in making Harvard undergraduates plan their 
studies more carefully and more wisely ? Has it brought them to a point 
where, to use President Lowell’s own words, “the man who obtains a 
Harvard A.B. is sure of knowing a little about many things and one 
thing well” ? And yet another question is continually being put forward 
by the older alumni: How have the new rules for the choice of elective 
studies affected the classics or the mathematical and natural sciences? 
Has the abolition of the old policy of free election increased or reduced 
the resort of students to these last-named subjects of study ? 

Some of these questions can be answered very readily ; the reply to 
others is not so easy. To some extent light is thrown on all of them by 
the following table which shows the choice of studies made by Harvard 
undergraduates during each of the last five years by the classes of 1914- 
18 respectively. 

From the tabulation on p. 69, it will be seen that the Class of 1914, whose 
members prepared their programs of study in the spring of 1911, showed 
a surprising partiality for Group III as their field of concentration. Let 
it be explained parenthetically, for the benefit of those who are not con- 
versant with all the details of the plan, that an undergraduate must elect 
at least six courses in one of the above groups, of which at least four must 
be in a single subject. For example, a student may elect his six courses 
for concentration in the group which includes Philosophy, Mathematics 
and Social Ethics, of which four of his courses might be in Philosophy. 
The group and subject thus selected is commonly known as the student’s 
“ field of concentration.” 

But to return to the Class of 1914. In the spring of 1911, that is to 
say, towards the close of their Freshman year, the members of this class 
handed in programs of study which showed an overwhelming preference 
for History, Government, Economics and allied subjects. Approximately 
45 per cent chose to “concentrate” in this group, leaving only slightly 
more than half the entire class to be divided among the three other 
groups. This action gave rise to many misgivings, not only among the 
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0 0 1 0 0 

12 22 14 13 21 

42 74 93 153 133 

9 14 28 23 26 

45 39 68 46 53 

3 12 3 4 0 

9 4 0 1 10 

12 14 18 16 16 

c 9 6 3 6 6 

BED va ci wens ness anes oo saeccces eusk 6 0 0 0 0 

Inadequately expressed as ‘‘Modern Lan- 

guages”’ or ‘Group 1’’..... Re ern 9 0 0 0 1 

Total oesc.055 Rese s'sox'ee.n cooccccce] 156 185 228 262 269 
Group IT 

Physics....... Se miniiaie ae FO enninamcuese 4 8 13 1 

Chemistry 38 72 59 72 71 

Engineering Sciences 55 43 47 36 44 

Biology ..ce-scecesecccoce 14 12 8 11 12 

yin o's aid. nc'0n be vine oasinsecevenacoecse 5 4 2 2 4 

Inadequately expressed as ‘‘ Group II’’ or 

** Natural Sciences ’..........scecsescees 2 0 0 0 0 

Special Scientific combinations..........+++ 0 3 0 0 3 

NEL cApanncndccek svntusee eee cece 118 141 124 134 135 
Group IIT 

EN st ahissenssssccveaess 41 50 52 23 35 

Government.......+.sseeeee08 vee 25 33 24 37 42 

Economics ........ eect cccesccccece eee 133 132 127 77 114 

Anthropology ........ccccccccccce ° eee 1 2 2 1 

Inadequately expressed... 33 0 0 0 3 

Total. .ccccccccccccsccccccecccccccccs 233 217 203 139 195 
Group IV 

Philosophy....0.0ssecescccsceee eee cccccees 3 9 7 5 12 

Mathematics ........-esecccecccsees Sdcccee 9 21 20 19 22 

0 0 0 0 1 

Total......+. kddcobosics nase inaacnceed 12 30 27 24 35 

Totals of ClAsse6. «.. cecccccscceccess 519 573 582 559 634 
Percentages 

LOUD Tisce <i cccseies ccncnces sens tect coecs 30 32 39 7 42 

Group II .......ccseecescccce- 23 25 21 24 21 

Group IIT. ... 2.2 eeeesceecoece 45 38 35 25 31 

Group IV.....-cccecceccsscsccccccecccecces 2 5 5 + 6 























warm friends of Literature, Science, Mathematics and Philosophy, but 
among instructors in History, Government, and Economics as well. It 
seemed as though one branch of College instruction would be literally 
swamped with students, while others secured fewer than they could readily 
take care of. What afforded further ground for misgiving, moreover, was 
the fact that a great many of those who selected subjects of reputed cur- 
rent interest, such as History, Government, and Economics, as their field 
of concentration were thought to be merely proceeding along the line of 
least resistance. In the year following, 1912, programs were filed by the 
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class which graduated at our last Commencement. These students dis- 
played a somewhat more cosmopolitan interest in the various groups of 
study, the figures showing a decline in the partiality for the subjects of 
Group III and some increase of favor for the other groups. In 1913 this 
propensity was again marked, but on this occasion a decided drift be- 
came noticeable toward the subjects of Group I, that is to say, Classics, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts. This feature was not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to evoke much comment, but a year later, in the spring of 1914, 
it developed more strongly still. A glance at the table of percentages will 
show that 47 per cent of the Class of 1917 selected the first group as their 
field of concentration, while the group which includes History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics declined to 25 per cent. This did not imply, how- 
ever, any pouring of students into the classical subjects ; nearly all of the 
shift in figures is accounted for by the increased concentrations within the 
Department of English. And, finally, the choice made by the Class of 
1918 and deposited with the College authorities last May seemed to show 
that the pendulum is once again swinging back in the other direction. 
Group ITI has recovered somewhat from its setback. The languages and 
literature have lost a portion of their high percentage. Whether this swing 
will continue next year and the year following until we have something 
like cycles of undergraduate partiality for various fields of study, it is of 
course impossible as yet to tell. 

From this statistical data, however, a few generalizations may be pos- 
sible, although they must be accepted with a good deal of reserve because 
many factors in addition to his own intellectual interest are certain to 
affect the average undergraduate in making his program. Parental ad- 
vice or the suggestions of his Faculty adviser count for much with some 
students and for something with all of them. The favorableness or other- 
wise of the hours at which some courses meet also has some determining 
weight. It is not unlikely that the new requirement as to oral examina- 
tions in French and German and also of the general examination imposed 
by the Division of History, Government, and Economics have had some 
influence. With due allowance for all these things, however, there seems 
to be no question that the undergraduates are, in the main, consulting 
their own preferences and what appear to be their own interests concern- 
ing these programs and, furthermore, that these interests and inclina- 
tions differ considerably from class to class. Perhaps they will not be 
shown to differ greatly over a substantial number of years. In other words, 
the various groups will probably have their ups and downs from time to 
time, and no one is likely to have a permanent supremacy over all the 
others in the favor of Harvard students. It is clear, however, that Group 
IV, which includes Philosophy, Mathematics, and Social Ethics, is to 
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have the smallest percentage of all. This is in large measure explained 
by the fact that the number of available courses in this group is relatively 
small compared with those of the other groups. 

As for the effect of the new plan upon the resort of students to those 
subjects which are commonly known as the “humanities,” the above 
figures tell their own story pretty well. This year 21 students elected to 
concentrate in the classics. They represent an increase over the choices 
of the year preceding, but the number does not surpass that of choices 
made in the second year preceding that again. So with such subjects as 
the Fine Arts and Mathematics. These seem to be holding their own as 
fields of concentration, not gaining much, not losing much. It may be 
well to call attention to the strong hold which Chemistry enjoys as a 
favorite subject of student concentration. It is this year exceeded by two 
other subjects only, that is to say, by English and by Economies. It is, 
therefore, the mainstay of Group II; without Chemistry this group would 
make a rather humble showing in the figures of concentration. 

During the past year there was some movement among the undergradu- 
ates for changes in the lecture hours so as to leave the larger part of the 
afternoon, if not the whole of it, freeforrecreation and athletic Rearrenging 
appointments. Under the present arrangements most of the lecture hours 
courses in Harvard College are held during morning hours from 9 o’clock 
until 1. A few, however, including some courses which have a strong 
following among the undergraduates, meet at 1.30, 2.30 and even at 3.30 
in the afternoon. These afternoon courses probably do not represent more 
than 15 or 20 per cent of the entire list and in all likelihood would figure 
up to less than that percentage in terms of attendance. Nevertheless, 
there are always some students who must choose between a strong ineli- 
nation to elect one of these afternoon courses and an equally strong de- 
sire to have the whole afternoon free for rowing, tennis, or other athletic 
recreation. It is true that under the existing rules no intercollegiate games 
are played during the afternoon hours in which instruction is being given ; 
but practice goes on throughout the afternoons without much of any re- 
gard for what is happening in the relatively few classrooms which are 
being used at those hours. 

It is now urged that if the College day could be begun an hour earlier 
it would no longer be necessary to have classes at 2.30 or 3.30. Every 
one could be through the day’s work in the early afternoon. This would 
facilitate, it is claimed, the plan of getting everybody interested in some 
form of athletics, encouraging undergraduates to build up their physical 
as well as their mental equipment. To this proposal, which sounds plaus- 
ible enough, there are some serious objections. In the first place, some of the 
available morning hours are already overcrowded. The 10 and 11 o’clock 
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appointments are huge favorites both with instructors and with students, 
so that there isa marked concentration of instruction in this particular 
portion of the day. One need only to examine the conspectus of hours 
and examination groups which is printed every year in the University 
Catalogue to realize that the peak of the load, if one may apply an engi- 
neering phrase to a matter of college education, comes in the middle of 
the forenoon. The 9 o’clock lectures are not nearly so numerous, although 
some of them are given to very large bodies of Freshmen. It is altogether 
probable that 8 o’clock appointments would be even less popular with 
both instructors and students. The proposal to set the afternoon free, 
therefore, would probably result in a further overcrowding of hours that 
are already congested. Even as things are at the present time, the aver- 
age student is often greatly disappointed in being unable to elect the 
courses he desires because of the fact that two or more of them meet at 
identical hours of the day. 

But there is another objection even more serious. The afternoons have 
been largely used by students of Science for their laboratory work. They 
have also been used to some extent by the larger courses in History, 
Government, Economics, and allied subjects for weekly section meetings, 
written tests, ete. To take from the afternoon hours only the regular lec- 
tures given in courses would not avail to set the students free in the way 
they desire. It would also be necessary to eliminate afternoon laboratory 
work and section meetings. It is doubtful if any one would regard such 
a scheme practicable without serious injury to our whole program of in- 
struction. No doubt the undergraduate would himself realize this fact if 
the matter were fully presented to him. What is in reality more to be 
desired is an increase in the number of instruction hours at present 
available. 

In connection with the same proposal the Crimson makes the suggestion 
that the morning chapel service be held somewhat later than at present. 
This service now occupies a 15-minute period preceding 9 o’clock. The 
attendance has been remarkably good when one considers the hour and the 
casual habits of undergraduate life ; but it would doubtless be greatly in- 
creased were a change made to some time a little later in the day. The 
difficulty is to find an opening for the chapel service at such later time. 
The 9 o’clock classes might meet a quarter of an hour earlier, which 
would certainly diminish their popularity in the undergraduate mind, and 
in this way a brief interval be obtained for chapel at 10.45 or even later. 
That plan would, however, have the rather dubious merit of populariz- 
ing chapel at the expense of the early morning classes. 

In a recent number of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin a correspondent 
from the Middle West once more brings the Harvard entrance require- 
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ments under fire and intimates that the failure of the College to make 
any substantial gain in students during the last half-dozen phe entrance 
years has been due in part, at any rate, to our rigid ad- Tequirements 
mission requirements. A plea is made for the policy of sim 
admission on certificate such as exists at the various state universities. 

Lest there be any idea that the authorities of Harvard College are not 
awake to the fact that eternal vigilance is the price of keeping the admis- 
sion requirements in touch with the work of the public high schools, it may 
be well to point out that four or five years ago a committee of the Faculty 
made a thorough study of the certificate plan and its possibilities for 
Harvard’s use. The committee was unanimously of the opinion that, 
while admission by certificate might serve very well in state universities 
where there are proper means of safeguarding the system through the 
university’s control of the high-school standards, the plan would certainly 
not be likely to succeed at Harvard in view of our inability to inspect 
even a small portion of the schools which send students to us each year. 

Much has been said from time to time concerning the advantage of 
the certificate as being based upon a thorough personal knowledge of the 
pupil by his teacher. The Harvard committee’s investigations showed 
that in many large high schools there was no real basis for this contention 
whatever. It was demonstrated that in many of these schools certificates 
for admission to college are granted solely on the basis of results in a 
series of examinations held by the school authorities. The pupil who 
makes the required mark at the regular school examinations is certified 
to any,.college as a matter of course. The pupil who fails to reach this 
standard is denied a certificate by the school. The headmaster’s opinion 
of the boy’s general attainments or of his character or promise has little 
or nothing to do with the question in these larger public schools. In plain 
terms, the certificate system simply means that a boy is admitted to col- 
lege by an examination which his own school conducts instead of by an 
examination which the college conducts. The choice is, therefore, not 
between a system of admission based on thorough personal knowledge 
and one based on a written examination, but between examinations con- 
ducted in different ways by different authorities and according to alto- 
gether different standards. It is merely a question as to whether the 
college or the school can best determine, in each case by examination, 
whether a boy is prepared to do work of collegiate grade. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the Harvard admission 
examinations result in the rejection of from 20 to 25 per cent of the can- 
didates. While accurate figures on the point are not easy to obtain, there 
can nevertheless be little doubt that fully as large a percentage of the 
graduating pupils in any good high school would be refused a certificate 
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to college by the school authorities themselves. In many schools, for ex- 
ample, the standard for graduation is 50 per cent, but the standard for a 
certificate for admission to college is 70 per cent or even higher. One 
may very properly doubt, therefore, whether the adoption of a certificate 
system of admission would prove either a practicable or a judicious means 
of increasing the size of our Freshman class. 

The failure of the University to gain substantially in numbers during 
the past decade is due to factors quite apart from requirements for ad- 
mission, as is shown by the fact that Harvard College has not been alone 
in its failure to make marked progress. Most of the endowed institutions 
throughout the eastern part of the United States have shown a tendency 
during the last ten years to remain stationary in numbers, or nearly so. 
The tremendous gains made by Columbia University have in large meas- 
ure been due to the establishment and expansion of new departments of 
instruction. There is the huge enrolment in the summer school, for ex- 
ample, which is counted in Columbia’s total and which is due mainly to 
the excellent facilities for such work afforded by the Teachers’ College 
in connection with that university. As for the state universities, it is only 
natural that they should expand vigorously in number of enrolled stu- 
dents; since in newer and growing communities the number of young 
men and women who go to college may be expected to increase steadily 
year after year. State universities like those of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan and Illinois, ought to be growing rapidly no matter what their 
scheme of admission. All of these States are getting to be better recruit- 
ing gyounds for higher education every year. It is natural that their own 
universities should reap the advantage. 

Harvard’s alternative admission scheme, which has been closely fol- 
lowed by Yale, goes a long way in the direction of articulating college 
requirements to high-school programs throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. It goes as far as the situation today seems to warrant. It 
has brought us a moderate number of students each year, who possibly 
might not have come to us were only the old plan of entering the Uni- 
versity available. Perhaps it has given us 40 or 50 Freshmen a year 
whom we should not have had otherwise. No one can estimate exactly, 
but this is a liberal guess. The complete adoption of the certificate plan 
might bring us a hundred additional Freshmen, but that would not give 
us the primacy in point of attendance among universities of the United 
States or anything like it. The reasons for Harvard’s slow progress in 
point of total student enrolment are not wholly or even largely connected 
with the rules relating to admission. They relate to far broader and 
more general factors. The increase of population in universities follows 
to some extent the same general principles which guide such increases in 
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communities at large. The Middle West is forging ahead more rapidly 
than New England. Why should not the institutions of higher learning 
in those two areas show the effects of this disparity ? 

The registration in the Harvard Summer School during its recent 
session was the largest in several years. A year ago the growth in num- 
bers was regarded as striking and exceptional. During the pe summer 
past summer, however, this gain has not only been held, S0hool of 1916 
but slightly improved upon. The following table gives the figures of total 
enrollment and shows the relative number of men and women students 
enrolled in the Summer School during the sessions of 1911-1915, in- 
clusive : 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Men students . ... . 400 423 382 433 446 
Women students . .. . 387 405 411 73 470 
Total number of students . 787 828 "793 906 “916 


It will be seen that the instruction in the Summer School proves about 
equally attractive to each sex. At no time during the last five years has 
the proportion varied more than two or three per cent in favor of one 
or the other. 

It is interesting to notice the make-up of our Summer School constitu- 
ency from the standpoint of occupation. The appended table affords 
information on this point. It will be noted that teachers and school off- 
cers form the backbone of the attendance. Their total number during the 
recent session of the Summer School amounted to 365, or nearly 40 per 
cent of the entire enrolment. The next largest group is made up of 
students in the physical-education courses, 215 in all. These students are 
for the most part instructors in college and school gymnasiums, super- 
visors of playgrounds, or other persons more or less closely connected 
with the school systems of the country. Thus it appears that nearly two 
thirds of the attendance at the Harvard Summer School is drawn from 
the ranks of those who are directly or indirectly connected with the active 
work of instruction and school administration. A small group comes from 
various other professions and occupations, including clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, and persons engaged in secretarial, literary, and social work. 
There is the usual batch of Harvard undergraduates and students from 
other colleges. The majority of these are young men who are seeking to 
finish their undergraduate studies in three years ; 36 of them, however, are 
designated as “ undergraduates with deficient record,” which means that 
an attendance at the Summer School is somewhat in the nature of a penalty 
imposed for failure to pass in a sufficient number of courses with satisfac- 
tory grades during the last winter term. These “ deficient” students are 
not allowed, by the way, to scatter around in the various Summer School 
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courses at their own discretion. Certain courses involving strict mental 
discipline are provided for their special benefit. Here are the statistics : 


Statistics of Students in the Summer School of 1918 






























Men Women Total 
Harvard students of preceding academic year : 
Members of graduate and professional schools.............. 21 21 
Undergraduates in good standing. ............. .eeeceeeeees 66 66 
Undergraduates with deficient record......... 36 36 
Radcliffe students of preceding academic year....... 9 9 
Students from other colleges.........-.+eeeeeeeeeee 50 17 67 
Students from preparatory schools g 3 6 
Other students.............. jenna seesercetess 9 12 21 
Teachers and school officers : 
Professors and college instructors. ........-.+s.eeeseeeeeees 21 10 31 
Normal school teachers 2 7 9 
High school teachers.......c.ccccssccccccccccesscccsccccce 22 66 88 
ic CC ib ereucane esas eebes been ecsce kee 8 91 99 
Endowed and private school teachers. .......++++--s++eeee8 31 28 59 
SO IID S 6 6.0.05 050500005000 08005005 0008 00004040 0000%0 7 16 23 
Supervisors and principals. - 31 22 53 
Superintendents .......... 6 6 
Occupations other than teaching : 
Clergymen 4 4 
TR GOEB 0 0c v00s cecvcccceccce ccs ccccescesccces 8 8 
Physicians 3 1 4 
Librarians 1 1 
DNL, a cccccsceeccseseas Migidinhs sathebiestaeensbansd 2 4 6 
TAteraxry WOPKOTS....0000ccccccccecccccccsccccsscescccccose 1 3 4 
Ss ns 4 050 5040 50s40n0d vosssenessosipesenens pena eaenes 3 3 
Social workers. a oe 1 5 6 
Chemists...... se 3 3 
UMIINOIID «5 0606000006 60000006060000000006000606000 0606 11 2 13 
Occupation not given ..........-ccccerceececceccecccesoes eeccees 16 30 46 
Students at Engineering Camp ..........--seeeceeeeeeee see ceeeee 15 15 
Students in Physical Education courses,........+++++.+ Pbe seccoses 69 146 215 
Bsn won cnn ordnenee sccacceséesniadnceseesesan sees 449 473 922 
ee NON DINED... os bewn pnsensnsdack nvndbecs ce 3 2 
446 470 916 














The elaborate program of building construction which the University 
undertook about three years ago has been practically completed. The 
Completion of Freshman Dormitories, of course, were in readiness at the 
buildings beginning of the last College year. The Widener Library 
was finished and dedicated at the last Commencement; most of the books 
have been transferred to it or will have been moved before this issue of 
the Magazine reaches its readers. The Cruft High Tension Laboratory 
was ready for occupation early in 1915, the addition to the Peabody 
Museum a little while earlier. The central part of the Gray Herba- 
rium, which has been undergoing reconstruction during the last three 
years, was completed in the course of the spring. No construction remains 
under way except the new Germanic Museum building which will be 
ready, unless something unexpected intervenes, early in the next College 
year. These various buildings, when taken together, represent the most 
elaborate and most expensive construction program that the Univer- 
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sity has ever undertaken in a similar period of time. Everything has 
been carried through in connection with them without any serious mishap. 

Murray Anthony Potter, assistant professor of Romance Languages, 
died at Lancaster, May 17, in the 45th year of his age. Prof. Potter 
entered the University in 1891 and remained a student and 
teacher until 1899, receiving his Ph.D. in that year. After 
a short term of service at Dartmouth College, he became a member of 
the Department of Romance Languages at Harvard and continued as 
such until his death. 

John Hildreth McCollom, professor of Contagious Diseases, emeritus, 
died at his home in Boston, June 14, in the 74th year of his age. Prof. 
McCollom received the degree of M.D. from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1869 and the honorary degree of Master of Science from Dartmouth 
College in 1910. His connection with Harvard as a teacher dated from 
1893, when he became assistant in Bacteriology. He was superintendent 
and medical director of the Boston City Hospital from 1909 to 1915. 

C. N. Greenough, 98, has been promoted to a professorship of Eng- 
lish, and Charles H. White, 97, to a professorship of Mining and 
Metallurgy. — Arthur F. Whittem, ’02, has been appointed appointments, 
assistant professor of Romance Languages. — E. V. Hunt- Bq vesigui- 
ington, ’95, assistant professor of Mathematics, has been 28 
made associate professor in that department. — William Anderson, A.M., 
has been appointed instructor in Municipal Government, and Samuel E. 
Morison, ’08, instructor in History. — Oswald G. Villard, ’93, has been 
appointed member of the Harvard Commission on Western History. — 
The resignation of Theobald Smith, 2 01, Fabyan Professor of Compara- 
tive Pathology, was accepted at a recent meeting of the Harvard Cor- 
poration. — Prof. E. J. A. Duquesne, of the School of Architecture, has 
resigned his position and returned to France. — Dr. H. L. Gray, ’98, 
assistant professor of History, has resigned to accept a professorship in 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Honorary degrees of LL.D. were conferred upon President Lowell 
and Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, by Johns Hopkins University on May 20, 
on the occasion of the inauguration of President F. J. Goodnow, h ’09. 
— The Ricardo Prize Scholarship in Economics for the year 1915-16 
has been awarded to William Burke Belknap, 2G., of Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Belknap graduated from Yale in 1908.—The red flag law of 1913, 
which, by its prohibition of the display of any red flag or banner, pre- 
vented the University from publicly using its crimson banners, has been 
repealed by the State Legislature. All societies are thereby granted the 
privilege of carrying a red emblem in any public demonstration. — The 
College Library has received recently an interesting photograph. This 
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is one which has been taken of the earliest existing “ broadside” trien- 
nial catalogue of the University. The catalogue was printed in 1674 
and contains a list of graduates of the University since 1642 and of 
the undergraduates in College. The copy from which the photograph 
was made is in the State Paper Office in London and is the only one 
known to be extant. The photograph was presented by Edward Bell, 
04. — The first Freshman Jubilee was held in May with decided suc- 
cess. This is a new departure and one which bids fair to become an 
annual occurrence. The most important feature of the Jubilee, which 
was held at the Freshman Halls, was the interdormitory singing contest. 


W. B. Munro, p ’99. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 26, 1915. 


Exercises in Sanders Theatre. 


Once more Commencement was cool 
and pleasant, a condition perhaps more 
gratefully appreciated by the graduates 
because it is so rare. The Yard was, as 
usual, crowded by members of returning 
classes, and this year, unlike all preced- 
ing Commencements, there were also 
several ladies looking on. The admission 
of ladies will not, however, create any 
precedent. It was due to the dedication 
of the Library which demanded that 
once, at least, custom should be broken 
in favor of Mrs. Widener and her friends, 
and of the many wives of graduates, who 
naturally wanted to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to see the splendid new 
building. For several hours after the 
dedication exercises the Library was 
thronged. The graduates were also inter- 
ested in the new Dudley Gate, opposite 
the entrance to the Union, in the Music 
Building, in the Freshman Dormitories, 
which have survived their first year of 
occupation, and in the Germanic Mu- 
seum, which still, however, obstinately 
refuses to look like anything but a queer 
pile of brick and mortar. 





The Commencement Exercises were 
scheduled to take place a half-hour ear- 
lier than usual, and by half-past nine the 
students, Faculty, and guests had assem- 
bled in their respective places. The can- 
didates for degrees started on time and 
formed, in the Delta and up the steps of 
Memorial Hall, the double line through 
which the Faculty and the invited guests 
passed. They had to wait some little 
time, however, because Gov. Walsh was 
late in arriving. The procession, under 
the direction of Dr. John Warren, ’96, 
University Marshal, then proceeded by 
the usual route to Sanders Theatre. 

After music, and a prayer by Prof. E. 
C. Moore, Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals, Pres. Lowell called up the 
following candidates for degrees, who 
delivered the following parts: Paul Per- 
ham Cram, ’15, of Haverhill, the Latin 
Oration; Edward Estlin Cummings, 715, 
of Cambridge, ‘The New Art’’; Henry 
Parkman, Jr., °15, of Boston, “‘ Neutrali- 
zation: Its Past and Future”’; and Clar- 
ence Belden Randall, ’12, of Cambridge 
(candidate in law), ‘““The Undertow in 
Education.” These parts were fewer in 
number than last year, but did not make 






















































up in quality for the lack in quantity. 
The Latin Oration was admirable, but of 
the other parts perhaps the less said the 
better. It is astonishing that more inter- 
esting speeches cannot be secured, and 
even more astonishing that the enunci- 
ation, sometimes even the pronunci- 
ation, cannot be more nearly that of 
educated men. More than one graduate 
was heard to express the wish that 
the parts might be altogether omitted, 
yet it would be a pity to take away 
from the students their only active share 
in their own graduating exercises. At 
the conclusion of the parts Pres. Low- 
ell conferred degrees in course as fol- 
lows. (Last year’s figures are given for 
comparison.) 


1915 1914 
Bachelors of Arts 434 398 
Bachelors of Science 58 32 
Associate in Arts 2 1 
Masters of Arts 133-141 
Doctors of Philosophy 51 60 
Masters in Civil Engineering 4 12 
Masters in Mechanical Engineering 2 1 
Masters in Electrical Engineering 10 13 
Masters in Architecture 6 1 


Masters in Landscape Architecture 9 10 
Masters of Science in Civil Engi- 


neering 2 0 
Masters of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering 4 0 
Masters of Science in Electrical 
Engineering 10 0 
Master in Mining and Metallurgy 1 1 
Masters in Botany 2 0 
Masters in Forestry 1 6 
Master in Geology 1 0 
Doctors of Science 8 3 
Masters in Business Administration 27 28 
Doctors of Dental Medicine 48 46 
Doctors of Medicine 88 63 
Doctors of Public Health 2 2 
Bachelors of Law 144 159 
Doctors of Juridical Science 2 2 
Bachelors of Theology 5 12 
Masters of Theology 3 3 
Doctors of Theology 3 0 
1060 994 
Degrees out of course 43 39 
Honorary Degrees 12 10 
Degrees at mid-year _102 65 
1217 1108 


High Honor Men. 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: 
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A.B. Summa cum laude: Robert Leo- 
pold Wolf; Leslie Gale Burgevin (Eng- 
lish); Harold Gershom Files (English); 
Albert Sprague Coolidge (Chemistry); 
Henry Gilman (Chemistry); William 
Leonard Langer (Germanic Languages 
and Literatures); Henry Epstein (His- 
tory); Carl Wallace Miller (Physics). 

M.D. cum laude: Paul Appleton, Ph.B. 
(Brown Univ.) 1911; Arlie Vernon Bock, 
A.B. (Upper Iowa Univ.) 1910; Freeman 
Pell Clason, A.B. (Bates Coll.) 1911; 
Edwin Nelson Cleaves, A.B. 1911; Henry 
Anthony Durkin, A.B. (Holy Cross Coll.) 
1911; George Francis Dwinell, A.B. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) 1911; Sumner Ed- 
wards, A.B. (Bowdoin Coll.).1910; Har- 
old Maurice Frost, A.B. (Brown Univ.) 
1909; Gustave Philip Grabfield, A.B. 
(Williams Coll.) 1912; Arthur Morison 
Jackson, S.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1911; Jui 
Heng Liu, S.B. 1909; Lawson Gentry 
Lowrey, A.B. (Univ. of Missouri) 1909, 
A.M. (ibid.) 1910; Donald John Mac- 
Pherson, S.B. (Univ. of Rochester) 1911; 
James Blaine Montgomery, A.B. (Dart- 
mouth Coll.) 1911; Martin William Peck, 

(Dartmouth Coll.) 1902; Horace 
Kennedy Sowles, A.B. (Clark Univ.) 
1910; Neuton Samuel Stern, A.B. 1912; 
Langdon Thom Thaxter, A.B. (Williams 
Coll.) 1911; De Wayne Townsend, A.B. 
(Univ of Wisconsin) 1912; Louis Tomp- 
kins Wright, A.B. (Clark Univ. Atlanta, 
Ga.) 1911. 

LL.B. cum laude: Julius Houseman 
Amberg, A.B. (Colgate Univ.) 1912; 
Montgomery Boynton Angell, Litt.B. 
(Princeton Univ.) 1911; Earle Conklin 
Bailie, A.B. (Univ. of Minnesota) 1912; 
Chauncey Belknap, Litt.B. (Princeton 
Univ.) 1912; James Dwight Dana, A.B. 
(Yale Univ.) 1911; Paul Yakey Davis, 
A.B. (Indiana Univ.) 1912; John Bourne 
Dempsey, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1911; Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, Jr., A.B. (Rutgers 
Coll.) 1912; Henry Ely McElwain, Jr., 






































A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1912; Chester 
Alden McLain, A.B. 1913; Edward 
Willoughby Middleton, A.B. (Coll. of 
Charleston) 1912; Robert Porter Patter- 
son, A.B. (Union Coll.) 1912; Clarence 
Belden Randall, A.B. 1912; Raymond 
Sanger Wilkins, A.B. 1912. 


Donorarp Degrees. 
Honorary degrees were conferred by 


the President in the following words: 

By virtue of authority conferred upon me 
by the two Governing Boards I now create 
Master of Arts: 

ALEXANDER Hamitton Rice, explorer of 
tropical America, adventurous and hardy, who 
heard the wild call of nature and revealed her 
hiding place. 

Master of Arts: 

Beta Lyon Pratt, a sculptor who has 
taught bronze and marble to whisper his 
secrets of beauty and power. 

Master of Arts: 

CHARLES LAWRENCE HvuTCHINSON, public- 
spirited citizen of Chicago, who after a career 
of influence and success in business has de- 
voted his strength to civic work, and to the 
cause of education and of art. 

Master of Arts: 

Horace TRUMBAUER, Architect of the Harry 
Elkins Widener Memorial Library. They who 
enter its doors will ever admire the design and 
the adaptation to the use of a company of 
scholars. 

Doctor of Divinity: 

Pavt Revere FROTHINGHAM, a preacher 
clear and forcible, exponent of whatsoever 
things are true, honest, of good report; one of 
the line of New England ministers, and worthy 
to carry on their work. 

Doctor of Divinity: 

Davin HumMeE tt Greer, Bishop of New 
York; a preacher of righteousness; a pastor 
with large conceptions of his work; an admin- 
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istrator with expanding vision of the service 
the Church can render among men. 
Doctor of Laws: 

JouNn FaRWE.it Moors, a reformer who has 
wrought reforms, deep and lasting, in the 
school system and city government of Boston. 
A man of public spirit who seeks no recogni- 
tion, and wants no reward from men but toil 
and strain in serving them. 

Doctor of Laws: 

Isaac SHaRPLEss, President of Haverford 
College, who put aside the lure of expansion 
and made the college eminent for sound learn- 
ing, scholarship, and character. 

Doctor of Science: 

Frank Biuuinos, physician and citizen of 
Chicago; powerful in his profession and his 
community, who has inspired medical research, 
improved medical administration in his own 
State and promoted a higher grade of medical 
education throughout the land. 

Doctor of Laws: 

THEODORE NEWTON VAtt, large in thought, 
generous in spirit, munificent in action, he has 
administered with broad humanity the great- 
est American business enterprise, and given 
freely of his wealth and wisdom in the cause of 
sound education. 

Doctor of Laws: 

Epa@ar Montcomery Cutten, lately Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeals of New York. 
A magistrate who has added to the high repute 
of that tribunal, who presided with rare impar- 
tiality over a passionate political trial, and 
retired from public service honored by the 
bench, the bar, and the people. 

Doctor of Laws: 

Myron Trworny Herrick, an American 
honored at home and abroad. An ambassador 
who won affection in peace; for his country men 
a pilotin a day of bewilderment; for the French 
nation a minister to suffering in a time of dis- 
tress. 

And in the name of this Society of Scholars 
I declare that these men are entitled to the 
rights and privileges pertaining to their several 
degrees, and that their names are to be borne 
forever on its roll of honorary members.! 





1 The Latin of the Diplomas by Prof. E. K. 
Rand, ’94, follows: 

ALEXANDRUM Hamiuton Rice, Americae 
torridae exploratorem dura audentem, qui 
voce solitudinum audita latebras Naturae 
aperuit, Artium Magistrum. 

Beta Lyon Pratt, sculptorem qui aes et 
marmor docuit pulchritudinem et robur, 
arcana sua, spirare, Artium Magistrum. 

Carotum LAURENTIUM HvuTcHINSON, civem 
Chicaginiensem boni publici studiosum qui 
quondam negotiator magnae auctoritatis et 
felicitatis nunc in opera civilia, disciplinas ar- 
tesque fovendas incumbit, Artium Magistrum. 

Horatium TroumBaver, bibliothecae archi- 
tectum Henrici Elkins Widener manibus dedi- 
catae cuius fores qui intraverint dispositionem 
aedifici ad usum doctae gregis apti semper 
mirabuntur, Artium Magistrum. 





Pavutum ReEvERE FROTHINGHAM, eorum 
quae vera, iusta bonaeque famae sunt lucidum 
et gravem praedicatorem, dignum ministro- 
rum Dei Novanglorum stirpis incrementum, 
Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Davipem HumMMELL GREER, episcopum 
Noveboracensem, sanctum iustitiae praedica- 
torem, magnorum officiorum studiosum pas- 
torem, cui utilem hominibus esse Ecclesiam 
magis magisque clarescit, Sacrosanctae Theo- 
logiae Doctorem. 

IOHANNEM FARWELL Moors, rerum emen- 
datorem, in rebus publicis administrandis 
magna et diuturna conficientem, qui nullum a 
concivibus praemium postulat nisi sumptum 
pro eis laborem et contentionem, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Isaac SHARPLEss, Collegii Haverfordiani 
praesidem, qui rerum amplificandarum ambi- 
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Degrees out of Course. 
A.B. 


1909. George Irving Cross. 

1910. Samuel Arthur Peters. 

1911. Walter William Spencer Cook, 
cum laude. 

1912. Stedman Shumway Hanks. 
George Tucker Spencer, Frederick Wil- 
liam Stuart, Jr. 

1913. Richard Dudley Fay, cum laude, 
James Edward Goldsbury, Jacob Joseph 
Hamburg, Grover William Harrison. 

1914. Stratford Bell Allen, Samuel 
Latham Mitchill Barlow, Carleton Mau- 
rice Burr, John Leslie Cahill, Robert 
Stone Grinnell, James Rufus Lincoln, 
Kenneth Colburn Parker, William 
Arthur Perrins, Jr., Harold Eustace 
Pierce, William Masten Tugman, Jr., 
Raphael Vicario, Meredyth White- 
house. 


S.B. 


1907. Henry Kempton Craft. 
1914. Robert Gilman Dort, Elbridge 
Cook Grover, Walter Edward Wolff. 


LL.B. 

1912. Arthur Kenneth Reading, A.B. 
(Univ. of North Dakota) 1909; Simon 
Peter Williams, S.B. (Ohio Northern 
Univ.) 1906, S.M. (zbid.) 1909. 

1913. Adrian Vere Shaw, A.B. (Ohio 
State Univ.) 1909; Frederic Charles 
Squires, A.B. (Univ. of New Brunswick) 
1906. 

1914. Lawrence Maxwell Bament, 


A.B. (Princeton Univ.) 1911; Charles 
Edgar Blake, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1911; 
Francis James Blake, A.B. (Univ. of 
Santa Clara) 1911; William Henry Clif- 
ford, A.B. (Bowdoin Coll.) 1911; Burt 
Randall Cooper, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
1911; John James Devine, A.B. (Bowdoin 
Coll.) 1911; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1911; Beecher Arnett 
Jackson, A.B. (Fisk Univ.) 1910; Daniel 
Morris Smith, A.B. (Princeton Univ.) 
1910; Francis Warton Kaan Smith, S.B. 
(Tufts Coll.) 1908; Morton Ludwig Wal- 
lerstein, A.B. (Univ. of Virginia) 1911; 
Cecil Randolph Warner, A.B. (Univ. of 
Arkansas) 1911; Harry Seymour Warren, 
A.B, 1911. 


Dedication of the Library. 

After the exercises in Sanders Theatre 
the students marched across the yard be- 
tween Sever and University and formed 
again in double lines on the steps of the 
Library. Looking on, also, were crowds 
of the graduates who had begun to as- 
semble for their class spreads. The aca- 
demic procession, headed by the Presi- 
dent and Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, 
Director of the College Library, march- 
ed between the students to the main 
door of the Library. Here, at the top of 
the steps, Mrs. Widener, with a few 
words of welcome, gave the key to 
President Lowell, who accepted the 
great gift in the name of the University. 
The procession then entered the build- 
ing and mounted the steps to the outer 





tione abiecta in sana doctrina, scientia mori- 
busque nobile illud collegium reddidit, Legum 
Doctorem. 

FRrANcIscUM BILLINGs, Chicaginiensem et 
medicum et civem potentem, rerum medica- 
rum investigationis fautorem, qui eas melius 
in sua civitate administrandas et in tota patria 
docendas curavit, Scientiae Doctorem. 

THEODORUM NEWTON VAIL, sapientem, be- 
nignum, munificum, maximam artium mer- 
candi nostrarum humane procurantem, qui ad 
sanas disciplinas fovendas et copias et consil- 
ium liberaliter contulit, Legum Doctorem. 


EpGaruM MonTGOMERY CULLEN, nuper 
Curiae Appellationum Noveboracensis iudi- 
cem principem lumenque, qui cum liti fac- 
tionum ardore incensae rara aequitate prae- 
sedisset publica officia et ab iudicibus et ab 
actoribus causarum et a populo honoratus 
reliquit, Legum Doctorem. 

Myronem TimorHeum Herrick, Ameri- 
canum domi et apud exteros honoratum, lega- 
tum in pace carum, suorum in trepidatione 
ductorem, gentis Gallicae in rebus arduis 
dolentis praesidium, Legum Doctorem. 
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room of the Widener Memorial. Here 
as many of the guests as possible were 
seated, but many stood in the back of 
the room and in the hall outside. Prof. 
Coolidge held in his hand the only 
remaining volume of the collection be- 
queathed to the College by John Har- 
vard, the first of the University collec- 
tion to be placed in the new Library. 

The exercises were opened with the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, after 
which Bishop Lawrence read the prayer 
of dedication. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 71, followed with his great ad- 
dress on “The Meaning of a Great 
Library,” which is printed on pp. 31-38 
of this number. President Lowell then 
made a short address, as follows: 


PRESIDENT LOWELL 


This meeting means much in the his- 
tory of the university. We are met here 
to dedicate a great new Library, and 
this great new Library stands for two 
things. In the first place it is a memorial 
of a mother’s love for her son who was 
cut off untimely in the midst of his 
strength. 

Those of us who knew Harry Widener, 
even slightly, felt his charm. The open 
frankness and the kindliness that he 
showed drew us quickly to him. He was 
no usual man. He had the means of 
pleasure, and he soug:.. che higher pleas- 
ures of this life. No memorial of him 
could be better than the collection of 
books in this inner room; for he did not 
simply spend his money and allow others 
to buy his books; he displayed for his age 
an extraordinary knowledge and skill in 
making his selections, — and a very rare 
collection it is. He expressed the hope at 
one time to one of his friends that his 
name might be associated with a great 
university library. His name is indelibly 
associated with the greatest university 
library in this country, in the fullest 
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sense in which any man’s name could be 
so associated. The memorial is worthy 
of him; every detail of this building has 
been carefully studied by the giver, that 
it might be worthy of him in whose mem- 
ory it was built. 

But the Library means another thing 
also. It means, as Mr. Lodge has said, 
vast benefit to the human raceand to the 
University. A library is a reservoir of 
accumulated human knowledge, an 
arsenal of humane civilization. For 
years we have longed for a library that 
would serve our purpose, but we never 
hoped to see such a library as this. 

But however valuable a library may 
be, it can be really useful only if it is 
used aright, and therefore I ask Bishop 
Lawrence to close this meeting with a 
benediction. 

The exercises ended with the benedic- 
tion by the Bishop. 


Afternoon Crercises, 

The Chief Marshal, Robert F. Her- 
rick, 90, held his spread in the Living 
Room of the Harvard Union. The alum- 
ni began to gather in the Yard soon after 
1.30, rather later than usual, as the dedi- 
cation exercises in the Library had left 
little time for luncheon. The Chief Mar- 
shal called the roll of theclasses. Frederic 
H. Hedge, ’51, led the procession which 
proceeded to the quadrangle back of 
Sever. Among those at the high table 
were Dr. Walcott, President of the Alum- 
ni Association, Pres. Lowell, Gov. Walsh, 
Myron F. Herrick, P. R. Frothingham, 
Major Henry L. Higginson, Judge Edgar 
M. Cullen, Frederick P. Cabot, ’90, 
Charles W. Clifford, ’65, and Lionel de 
J. Harvard, ’15. After the singing of 
“Domine Salvum Fac,” by the Alumni 
Chorus, the audience joined in singing 
the 78th Psalm. 

Dr. Henry P. Walcott opened the 
speaking with the following address: 
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DR. WALCOTT 


Brethren, the fleeting year has brought 
us again to this high festival, out of a 
world of many interests and many activ- 
ities, back to the days of our associa- 
tions in the studies of youth and early 
manhood. The statesman who a year 
ago filled the place which I, today, by 
your kind favor, am occupying, bade us 
think in terms of centuries. In this time 
of universal convulsion among the civil- 
ized nations on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it is a satisfaction to use the 
terms of centuries in connection with 
events in our own history. 

In 1815 the last contest waged by a 
foreign foe took place within the limits 
of these United States. For 100 years, 
along a boundary of 3000 miles, not a 
sword has been drawn in strife; not a shot 
has been fired, and no armament exists 
capable of inflicting an injury upon the 
inhabitants on the other side of the 
boundary, and it is impossible, even in 
these times, to believe that any question 
can arise between this country and Great 
Britain that will not be submitted to 
some form of arbitration, without resort 
to the relentless decisions of war. 

Half a century ago we met within these 
grounds to celebrate the return of our 
heroes, to commemorate those who had 
died in the service of their country, and 
to listen to the words of the great poet 
who, in lofty strains, sang of a country 
saved. We have witnessed the return of 
the hosts that had battled for years to 
the peaceable pursuits of ordinary life, 
and, when this great contest is over, may 
we not hope that the warring peoples of 
today may be equally content to reduce 
their swollen armies to proportions suffi- 
cient for defence but not so large as to 
tempt to aggression. 

Who can deny the mysterious power 
that inheres in the inanimate objects 
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which surround us? The walls of Craigie 
House, the immemorial elm, type of our 
destinies, the spot beneath its branches 
where our greatest leader drew the sword, 
never sheathed until his great work was 
done and never drawn again in a meaner 
cause, all speak to us of Washington, and 
now, more than ever before, we seem to 
hear the words of his Farewell Address, 
urging his fellow citizens to keep them- 
selves by suitable establishments in a 
respectable defensive posture, to avoid 
entangling alliances; not to commit the 
folly of one nation looking for disinter- 
ested favor from another, an illusion 
which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

Within the College Yard the dedica- 
tion of the Harry Elkins Widener Li- 
brary has given an exceptional character 
to this day. A great library, that surest 
of all monuments, survives in the mem- 
ory of the world even where ignorance or 
superstition orruthless war has destroyed 
its substance. May the happiest fate 
attend this structure reared by a mother 
in the loving remembrance of her son, 
and may its contents hand down to fu- 
ture ages the records of the thoughts, the 
hopes and the history of the world. 

How varied are the influences which 
here determine the ideals of the student 
and have the most lasting influence on 
his life might be easily shown by asking 
any of you what course of study or what 
teacher has been of the highest service 
to you. The probabilities are that your 
successful life has been in fields quite 
remote from those which your chosen 
master cultivated. To some teacher or 
teachersin the student life of every one of 
us has thissupreme quality been given. It 
may have been in some one department 
of the arts and sciences, or by great good 
fortune in more than one. Do we realize 
that membership in this university body 
gives to each one of us a potential claim 
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to all the traditions of the past and to all 
the hopes from the indefinite future? 
Our lives must be ennobled by the 
thought that we are, in a sense, compan- 
ions of the scholars and of the heroes, 
through the history of the college, of the 
state and of the nation. 

The older graduate looks with some- 
thing akin to envy upon the enlarged 
opportunities of the present day, but the 
feeling has nothing in it of reproach for 
the mother who has generously given, at 
every period, the best that she had, and 
has spared no effort to obtain the best. 
Sooner or later each man chooses a defi- 
nite course in life. In accepting the lim- 
itations of his career he must become 
master of all the knowledge and skill that 
are requisite for success in it, and the 
experience of the world has demonstrated 
that the measure of this success is to be 
found in the breadth and quality of his 
general attainments. 

This preparation the college should 
give; it is the apprenticeship for the in- 
tellectual pursuits of life and cannot be 
too broad, provided a substantial foun- 
dation has been laid for it. Academic 
communities have long since discarded 
the complacent belief that some tradi- 
tional exercises of the human intellect 
have a more liberalizing influence upon 
the student than are possessed by many 
of the exact sciences of today. Under 
some of the limitations formerly imposed 
upon our courses of study it would have 
been difficult to find a place for Pasteur; 
his original investigations had for their 
object the study of certain phenomena 
which were of a purely scientific value, 
but they opened the way to the discovery 
of remedial agencies which have added 
beyond all expectation to the well-being 
of mankind. To my mind his character, 
his life and his works are as liberal, for 
educational purposes, as any subjects 
taught in any university which has re- 


mained constant to the traditions of the 
past. 

The so-called natural sciences seem to 
occupy the centre of the stage. Discov- 
eries and generalizations from them, dur- 
ing the past half-century, have estab- 
lished new and advanced stations, far 
beyond the limits set by the boldest 
imagination of an earlier day. The sci- 
ences of nature have not only contrib- 
uted to the elevation of the best faculties 
of the mind but have been the ministers 
of material benefits of a prodigious 
importance. 

The recent years have witnessed, in 
the fields of scientific endeavor, unselfish 
devotions to the wellbeing of mankind 
which equal anything told of the reckless 
daring of the battlefield. The campaign 
of Dr. Strong in Manchuria against the 
most deadly of the pestilences which 
have afflicted our race through all the 
ages has earned its laurels, and the mod- 
est physician who conducted it is engaged 
with his companions in a no less serious 
attempt to relieve the suffering of fever- 
stricken Serbia. 

Harvard College was pledged by the 
charter of 1650 to the advancement of 
all good literature, arts and sciences; how 
well the task has been performed the 
world can judge. Greater advantages de- 
mand proportionate returns, and we look 
forward to these with confidence. Har- 
vard College has ever sought the truth 
and has had the courage to defend it. 

This is the only day in the academic 
year when the President sits at a table at 
which a member of that somewhat mys- 
terious body known as the “Corpora- 
tion” has the first word. But, by the 
Statutes of the College, the President is 
alone able to report upon the state of the 
University; and we, his associates, join 
with you in every expression of admira- 
tion, support, and belief, in the admin- 
istration of President Lowell. 
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PRESIDENT LOWELL 


Brethren of the Alumni: I come before 
you again, after what seems to me a very 
short twelve months, to render an ac- 
count of what has happened in the Uni- 
versity within that time. 

The last year has been one, like its 
predecessor, of building. Only this year 
has been a year of the completion of 
building. We have all had the pleasure 
this morning of going over the Harry 
Elkins Widener Memorial Library, and 
certainly that is one of the greatest 
events in the history of the University. 
We have felt for many, many years 
that the condition of the old Library 
was a detriment to scholarship; and I 
think that if those of you who went 
over the new Library this morning 
had examined carefully the stacks, you 
would have found that this Library is 
better adapted to scholars’ use than any 
other library building ever constructed 
in the world. 

This year we have also completed the 
new Music Building; we have com- 
pleted the Cruft Laboratory, with those 
great towers carrying aérials for wireless 
telegraphy, which you cannot have failed 
to see if you have looked in their di- 
rection. We have also this year com- 
pleted the Freshman Halls — filled and 
emptied them once. Perhaps it is too 
early to speak of the experience of one 
year. Perhaps we shall do better each 
year that we go along. But I may say 
that, in the main, those Halls have 
accomplished the objects which we had 
in mind and have satisfied the expecta- 
tions that we bore of them. Particu- 
larly is it gratifying to know that the 
great majority of the students — prac- 
tically all the students — instead of 
looking upon them as a prison looked 
upon them as a privilege. 

Among the larger gifts during the year 
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have been the following: From George 
R. Agassiz, for the general use of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoilogy, $25,- 
000 — I am only reading those which are 
$25,000 or over; from the estate of Buck- 
minster Brown, for the professorship of 
Orthopedic Surgery, $25,645.92 from 
William A. Gaston and others; for the 
Cancer Commission, $50,000, which, with 
$17,450 more in smaller gifts makes 
$67,450 for the Cancer Commission; 
from the estate of Sarah A. (Mrs. Wm. 
F.) Matchett, an additional amount of 
$50,000; from the estate of Francis Skin- 
ner, for the Medical School, $43,148.94; 
from the estate of Morrill Wyman, to be 
applied to promoting good citizenship 
by the study of the history of republican 
government and so forth, $50,533.32; and 
for a fund for research in the Medical 
School $25,000 more; additional amount 
for the construction of the Germanic 
Museum, from Mrs. Adolphus Busch, 
$56,000. 

The largest single gift during the year 
in the form of money was received on the 
Qist of June. It is that of $125,000 to 
endow a professorship of Transportation 
in the School of Business Administra- 
tion, subscribed by friends of the school 
and admirers of James J. Hill, in whose 
honor it is founded and named. The 
chair marks an epoch in the life of the 
school, and, by its recognition of trans- 
portation as a permanent subject of sys- 
tematic instruction, it marks an epoch 
in the life of the nation also. It is emi- 
nently fitting that such a professorship 
should bear the name of Mr. Hill, who 
has applied scientific principles to the 
construction and operation of railroads to 
an extent and with an accuracy unknown 
before. He is perhaps best known to the 
public at large by having aroused the 
nation to the need of conserving its nat- 
ural resources, but this was the fruit of 
a long, active career in developing the 
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vast country between the Great Lakes 
and Puget Sound, and enabling it to 
prosper. He had the imagination to con- 
ceive and the skill to execute a plan of 
transportation on a vast scale. 

I suppose an old mother on her birth- 
day is pleased with gifts; but perhaps 
she is more pleased with gifts from her 
children than from any one else. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to announce that I 
have here a check for $80,000 from the 
Class of 1890, with subscriptions for 
$20,000 more. The mother is not less 
gratified when she knows that her chil- 
dren have given her something at a time 
when it was peculiarly hard to give it. 
This year business has been running 
low, and it required more sacrifice than 
usual to make this contribution from 
the Class that has been out twenty-five 
years. In the name of that mother I 
thank them most heartily. 

In spite of all these gifts the Univer- 
sity is poor. Just six years ago it is now 
that I joined the mendicant orders, and 
I have a great sympathy with the mem- 
bers of those orders in the Middle Ages 
— except that they went barefoot. I 
am sometimes in hopes that the Gover- 
nor of this Commonwealth will extend 
the laws of mendicancy to those of us 
who occupy an official position, as well 
as to those who need bread for their own 
mouths. 

But this year we have been driven to 
beg, not only of our past sons, but of our 
future sons. We were placed in front of 
this alternative: Will you reduce the 
amount of instruction given in Harvard 
College, or will you raise the tuition fee? 
We have been running for some years 
deficits — deficits due to the normal and 
practically irresistible increase of expen- 
ditures, where you are trying to do your 
work and do it as satisfactorily as it 
ought te be done, and do it each year 
a little better than you did it before. I 








assure you that it is not the result of 
wasting money; it is due to improving 
the instruction given to the students, 
and also to increasing the care and atten- 
tion given to the individual man. That 
has involved a necessary increase in 
cost, a necessary increase in cost such 
that we felt that either we must cut 
down what we are doing or increase the 
tuition fee, which has hardly been in- 
creased since the year 69. It was then 
increased with a jump from $104 to 
$150. It now stands at $154, and we 
have voted to increase it to $200. 

Many other colleges have raised their 
fees, and we saw no reason why educa- 
tion in Harvard College should be a 
cheaper investment than it is elsewhere. 
It ought not to be a cheaper investment 
on the ground that it is worth less. 
Therefore we have decided that it was 
absolutely necessary that that fee should 
be raised. But in order to have no ques- 
tion of hardship upon anyone, in order 
to raise no question whether we are deal- 
ing justly with those who have already 
entered, the increase goes into effect 
only with those persons who enter the 
College and the other departments af- 
fected a year from next autumn. 
Those persons will pay the increased 
fee. 

Now, I do not know how my fellow 
alumni feel, but I cannot stand up this 
day and speak only of dollars and cents. 
Something has happened since we were 
here together last year — something 
that fills our minds and thoughts all 
the time. It does mine—day and 
night. We cannot wake up in the morn- 
ing, take our newspaper, read of a 
night attack made somewhere or other 
by somebody on some one else, which 
was repulsed with great loss of life, and 
not think that there are others who did 
not wakeup. We think of the blanched 
faces turned blindly to the sky, which 
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were warm and full of life and hope and 
courage and aspiration when the sun 
went down, but which will never see 
another sun, or do anything more for 
the world. Somebody may have been 
guilty of an error, perhaps a crime, but 
those young men were not. I do not care 
on which side those young men were. 
They were simply doing their duty, 
not merely their duty as they saw it, but 
their duty as every honest man placed in 
the situation in which they were placed, 
would see his duty. That is true of the 
vast number of the lives that are be- 
ing thrown away. We talk about a na- 
tion as if a nation was an entity in 
which all felt and thought the same 
way, but as a matter of fact those 
young men on both sides are simply 
doing a man’s work and doing it with a 
heroism that no soldiers have ever ex- 
celled before. Day by day such young 
men are lying cold and stiff. 

And who are those young men? We 
know them not, but if this war had not 
happened our sons might have known 
them later. Who knows but what a 
Louis Pasteur has breathed away his 
life under the stroke of shrapnel in the 
trenches? We know not what lives are 
being cut down that were destined not 
only to adorn but to improve and to 
comfort and to lead and to help on 
mankind and civilization. 

Does that mean nothing for us here at 
a great educational institution, for the 
other young men of just that age? Can 
we sit still and count our pence, and 
watch ball games, and not think of what 
is going on at the other side of the sea? 
Ought not we to feel that what is hap- 
pening there throws a burden on us as 
the leaders of youth? 

The future is dark in front of us. We 
know not whether we shall be entangled 
or whether we shall escape being en- 
tangled in this war. But our duty is 
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just as great in the one case as it is in the 
other. Whether we fight or whether we 
do not fight, we fight or we do not fight 
for civilization. 

If we do not fight, is it not for us, for 
our young men, to take up the burden 
that those young men who are lying stiff 
and cold would have taken up if they 
had lived? America has not yet con- 
tributed to the world its share in the 
advancement of learning and scholar- 
ship, of science, of all those things which 
make the world a better place for man 
to livein. We have been confined most- 
ly to material civilization. The men who 
would have carried the torch of know- 
ledge forward in the next generation are, 
many of them, killed. Cannot we feel, 
and make our own young men feel, that 
there is a duty come upon us, a duty as 
strong and as deep and as compelling as 
that which might draw them to the bat- 
tlefield? Cannot we rise up and say, 
“Whatever may happen, we will carry 
on the torch; we will snatch it from 
the dying hands of those young heroes 
on both sides of the line’? 


DR. WALCOTT 


The Governor of the Commonwealth 
is always a welcome guest at this table. 
To our welcome today we add our con- 
gratulations upon the successful results 
of his earnest efforts for the extension of 
the advantages of the higher institutions 
of learning to those who have not hith- 
erto had easy access to them. His 
Excellency. 


GOVERNOR WALSH 

Mr. President, Members of the Alumni 
of Harvard University, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: In obedience to a time-honored 
and most appropriate custom, I bring 
again the greetings of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to Harvard 
College, the first-born and favored off- 
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spring of the zeal of our forefathers for 
the higher education, and to the great 
and flourishing University of whose 
branches Harvard College is the parent 
trunk. 

Harvard no longer stands alone as she 
was still standing when, a hundred and 
fifty years after her founding, the fram- 
ers of our Constitution solemnly com- 
mended her to the fostering care of the 
new and independent Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. She now shares with 
many other strong and worthy institu- 
tions the duty and privilege of — and I 
quote from the Constitution — “‘initi- 
ating many persons of great eminence in 
those arts and sciences that qualify them 
for public employments both in Church 
and State.” 

Still, in a peculiar measure, the people 
of Massachusetts look to Harvard Col- 
lege for educational leadership, to con- 
template her wonderful growth and pros- 
perity with pride and satisfaction, and 
to watch with keen interest the solution 
of the problems that arise as she adapts 
herself to the enlarging needs and chang- 
ing conditions of our swiftly changing age. 

As I look upon the massive and costly 
halls and dormitories that surround the 
comparatively few and simple college 
buildings of only a generation ago, as I 
study the vastly extended curriculum of 
the University and compare the wide 
range of its elective courses with the lim- 
ited and inelastic provisions of the days 
of the Civil War, as I note its throng of 
undergraduate and post-graduate stu- 
dents, I wonder what would be the feel- 
ings of Governor Winthrop or Governor 
Endicott if they could stand in my place 
today and witness the gigantic outcome 
of the small and struggling beginnings of 
colony and college to which their devoted 
efforts were given. Would they not feel 
that the realization of their visions has 
far surpassed their fondest hopes, that 


the structures reared by posterity on 
their foundations are massive enough to 
resist every shock, and that the future, 
in their day so dim and uncertain, is now 
clear and secure! 

And yet, as we meet in these peaceful 
surroundings, we can almost hear the 
rumblings and feel the tremors of a vol- 
canic eruption of human passions that is 
threatening with ruin a civilization as 
advanced and as firmly rooted as our 
own; and my thought here today is that 
never, in all the generations since this 
university had its birth, has the need 
been greater or the demand more urgent 
for the very service that Harvard Col- 
lege was created to bestow — the rear- 
ing of leaders wise enough, and strong 
enough, and true enough, to mould pub- 
lic opinion aright and to guide our state 
and nation through difficulties and dan- 
gers which no nation has ever wholly 
escaped, and which we too must expect 
sooner or later to share. 

These problems of our own industrial 
development are ever with us, and have 
to do with the very life of the free insti- 
tutions that the founders of Harvard 
College risked all to give us, and that 
many a son of Harvard has shed his 
blood to perpetuate and preserve. They 
must never be overshadowed and forgot- 
ten, as they are in danger of being over- 
shadowed today, in the discussion of 
issues growing out of the frightful con- 
flagration that is raging beyond the sea. 
And yet these issues are vital also, and 
demand in their due proportion the best 
attention that a trained intelligence and 
an enlightened conscience can give. Is 
there a happy mean between the unpre- 
paredness that invites aggression and the 
over-preparedness that serves as tinder 
to the spark of international jealousy 
and commercial greed? Are they right 
who magnify force, the force of strong- 
armed nations banded together torepress 
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disorder and aggression, as the one sane 
safeguard of a lasting peace? Or are they 
right who, placing their main reliance 
upon a policy of friendliness, commercial 
reciprocity, and international good-will, 
advocate the beating of our swords into 
ploughshares, and believe themselves in 
harmony with the will of Him who ad- 
monished His disciples not to be over- 
come by evil but to overcome evil with 
good? 

In this discussion it is inevitable that 
some judgments should be warped by 
timidity, some by racial prejudice, and 
some by greed of a blood-soaked and un- 
hallowed gain. How tremendously im- 
portant is it that men with your advan- 
tages should enter it, not only with 
trained intelligence and skill in debate, 
but as “‘persons qualified by your Col- 
lege for publicemployment to the State?” 

If it seems to any of you that I, a 
guest, am overbold in venturing upon 
such plain speaking in such an illustrious 
gathering as this, let me remind you that 
the early governors, of whom I spoke a 
few moments ago, would have rightfully 
assumed a far more commanding tone. 
It is only because Massachusetts has 
voluntarily divested herself of the com- 
mand, and has entrusted to you Harvard 
graduates, instead of as formerly to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Senate, the power of control, that she 
nowspeaks to you through her chief mag- 
istrate from year to year, not as a parent 
and guardian, but as a visitor and friend. 
You have come of age; she has divided 
among you this goodly heritage. Be it 
yours to see to it that this her cherished 
offspring may ever continue to be her 
staff and support, the pride and hope of 
her maturer as of her earliest years! 


DR. WALCOTT 


It is an interesting evidence of the 
liberality of Harvard College that it be- 





stowed its first degree of LL.D. upon 
John Winthrop in 1773, our earliest man 
of science. The degree was conferred for 
the second time, in 1776, upon George 
Washington; in 1779, upon Horatio 
Gates and Joseph de Valnais. Gates was 
the popular military idol of the hour, and 
it was only later that it was discovered 
that his feet had more of clay than iron 
in them. But who was Joseph de Val- 
nais? How many in this assembly have 
ever heard of his name? Joseph de 
Valnais was French Consul in Boston. 
It was the purpose of the College in that 
day to honor that gallant and generous 
people who were rendering to the strug- 
gling colonies that almost indispensable 
aid which helped us to our freedom. 

One of our guests today was Ambassa- 
dor to France in the beginning of the 
troubles that followed the invasion of 
that country and threatened its capital. 
He remained steadfast to his post when 
others fled, and we believe that our an- 
cient friend would find in his sympathetic 
services some recognition of the obliga- 
tions which we feel, and have felt, and 
shall always feel, to that ancient friend 
of America. 

We do not forget, however, in the hon- 
ors that were bestowed upon our guest 
of the day, that he has been Governor 
of that great Middle State with which 
New England has had such old and such 
intimate relations. 


The Honorable Myron T. Herrick. 


HON. MYRON T. HERRICK. 


The Chairman has said that Gates’s 
feet were of clay; not only my feet, but my 
tongue is of clay and it cleaves to the roof 
of my mouth when I attempt to speak 
before this distinguished audience, for I 
am carried back to the days of my youth, 
when Harvard’s precincts were made 
sacred by my imagination and her men 
deified. That spell of my boyhood so 
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possesses me today that I would not 
have the temerity to rise to my feet but 
from my desire to express my deep and 
overwhelming sense of gratitude for the 
high honor that you have conferred upon 
me in making me a Doctor of Laws. That 
you should be willing to make me one of 
you has touched me deeply. 

When a boy I read of Harvard, and 
was fired with an intense ambition to go 
there and obtain an education. I read of 
the careers of men whom Harvard had 
made great. Charles Sumner was one of 
my Harvard heroes; I cut his portrait 
from a newspaper and pinned it on the 
wall at the foot of my bed, looked at it 
and dreamed of the great world beyond 
my father’s farm. Very often in those 
days my mind refused to follow my feet 
in the furrow. It seemed to me that pos- 
sibly I also might one day become a stu- 
dent of that college which had made 
Sumner great. I inquired about the tui- 
tion, — discreetly, in order that my pre- 
sumption might not be found out. Then 
I went to the railroad station and asked 
the fare to Cambridge. I also made dili- 
gent inquiry about one other thing at 
Harvard, which was in the nature of 
athletics, — whether a student could 
exchange his ability to “buck wood”’ for 
“board and lodging.” I found no en- 
couragement in that direction, which 
was fatal to my plan; so I gave up in de- 
spair the hope of ever becoming a grad- 
uate of Harvard, and turned my face 
and footsteps, — for I walked the whole 
distance, — toward Oberlin College, 
where I found a market for my sole com- 
modity. I did not know then what I 
learned yesterday on a banner at Soldier’s 
Field, that the Class of 1890 could boast 
that “Harvard Waited 250 Years for 
Us”’; had I known that Harvard would 
wait, my courage to come here might not 
have been so soon exhausted. 

But after all, there was a compensa- 
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tion, — my son was able to enjoy the 
advantages which had been denied me. 
And today is the unexpected culmina- 
tion of the dream and aspiration of my 
youth to become an alumnus of Harvard. 
The weight of the memories recalled by 
this occasion has made me once more 
the awed youth at the gate of the 
campus. 

I have been tremendously impressed, 
during these days in which I have been 
privileged to visit Harvard and to see 
and feel something of her inner life and 
thought, to find her all that the dream of 
my adolescence had painted her. I find 
here what is dimly felt throughout the 
nation, — a realization of the fact that 
the old order is changing. The conscious- 
ness of that impending change pervades 
the institution from the youngest fresh- 
man to the oldest teacher and official. 
Pres. Lowell has said that we are at the 
threshold of a new epoch in the history 
of our country. We are indeed standing 
at the threshold, endeavoring with our 
imperfect sight to see into the future, but 
our vision is blurred. The precedents by 
which we have been accustomed to de- 
termine our course are no longer of 
value; they have been swept away by 
the swift succession of events, and we 
must, as before in our history, blaze a 
new way and make new precedents. 

The paths that we shall follow as we 
enter this new stage of our national 
career must be determined largely by 
the influence which Harvard and kin- 
dred institutions in the United States 
can exert. The school of thought which 
they have created determines our steps; 
it influences business and politics; it has 
a contact with every branch or part of 
American life. Until recently, the busi- 
ness world had its contact and its power 
with politics through the sordid instru- 
mentality of the campaign subscription. 
But the political party is a sensitive 
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barometer, the first to indicate the trend 
of public opinion, and one of the early 
manifestations of this new spirit in pub- 
lic life was the recent decree of the fed- 
eral government and of most of the 
states, forbidding campaign subscrip- 
tions by corporations and requiring that 
all contributions for campaign purposes 
be published. At the moment I deplored 
that legislation, as detrimental to the 
best interests of the country at that 
time, for it seemed as though the one 
link which connected the business man, 
who was too busy making money to ex- 
pend his time in campaigns, with the 
Government, was the campaign sub- 
scription. The manufacturer, the rail- 
road man, the man engaged in business, 
whose brains were good, had a right to 
be consulted in an advisory capacity by 
reason of his check rather than by his 
intellect. I believe that the advice and 
counsel of the great business men of the 
country, and their contact with the 
Government, even though obtained or 
compelled in this way, was of advantage. 
The contribution, aside from patriotic 
motives, was for the insurance of protec- 
tion or safeguarding of interests. The 
giver did not, except in isolated cases, 
seek positive advantages for himself, 
but a defence against oppressive and un- 
just measures. 

I thought at the time that the prohi- 
bition of the campaign contribution by 
corporations was a mistake, since it re- 
moved a strong influence against bad 
legislation, and I could see nothing to 
take the place of this steady influence. 
The relationship of the business man 
with politics has been severed; and more 
impracticable, more bad legislation, has 
been enacted during these years that his 
advice and counsel was not available or 
was not sought and heeded than in all 
the preceding fifty years. 

However, this relationship was on the 
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wrong principle and had to come to an 
end, and the results that I have described 
are but the natural outcome of the read- 
justment. But the prosperity and well- 
being of the country still depends upon 
the existence of a working relation be- 
tween the government and the business 
interests. The campaign contribution 
was the wrong method of establishing 
this relationship, but it is necessary now 
as always that for the good of the nation 
there should be harmony between the 
government and the business world. Out 
of this discussion and ferment, there has 
finally emerged an appreciation of the 
necessity for unity in our national life, — 
a realization that there can be no war on 
business by the government, but that 
the welfare of the country depends on 
the legitimate protection of business and 
nothing more. The man who puts his 
money into politics must also put in his 
brains if he is to make his influence felt. 
After the Civil War we seem to have 
thought that we had settled all the prob- 
lems of representative government and 
that we might then go on without thought 
or care for the future; that the Govern- 
ment was automatic in operation like 
some natural force, not requiring especial 
attention on the part of its citizens; that 
we might proceed with absolute abandon 
to the exploitation of the great natural 
resources of this country and the up- 
building of our individual fortunes, free 
from obligation or responsibility to our 
Government. And that we did with un- 
paralleled success. But the period from 
which we are now emerging brings an 
end to that epoch and that attitude; we 
seem to have come to a time in which the 
influence of public opinion is again to be 
the vital force in our national affairs, giv- 
ing rise to a higher ideal of citizenship 
than we have known in the last half- 
century. 
We have seen the people of Europe, in 
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the crises of the past year, rise as a man 
and sink their social and political differ- 
ences, and dedicate everything that they 
have and everything that they hold dear 
to the service of their native land. It is 
an inspiring spectacle for us; an example 
of patriotism that we should emulate as 
we enter on this new phase of our na- 
tional existence. In Europe it was the 
stern lesson of war that brought to the 
surface the essential qualities of the peo- 
ple; may it not be that by the example of 
those nations we may in peace renew our 
patriotism and prepare ourselves to do 
the great things now required of us. 
Mr. Rhodes, the day before yesterday; 
in his admirable address, revived many 
memories of fifty years ago as he recalled 
the dangerous period through which we 
then passed. I think that the times 
which he described are paralleled, in 
some measure, in the happenings of to- 
day; that as high an order of civic moral- 
ity and duty is now required as was then 
so nobly shown; that now when our 
country is calling us to her standard 
there is urgent need for us to show our 
devotion to the nation by a subordina- 
tion of all selfish interest. 
“Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and 


“wake merrily oursells, that we think on 


other people’s sufferings. Our hearts are 
waxed light within us then, and we are 
for righting our ain wrongs and fighting 
our ain battles. But when the hour of 
trouble comes, — seldom may it visit 
your Leddyship, — when the hour of 
death comes, that comes to high and 
low, — lang and late may it be yours, O 
my Leddy, — then it isna’ what we hae 
dune for oursells, but what we hae dune 
for others, that we think on maist pleas- 
antly.” 


DR. WALCOTT. 
The preparation of the learned and 
godly clergy was one of the early func- 








tions of Harvard College. They went 
out from Harvard College into every vil- 
lage of New England, carrying with them 
a love of learning. Through all the years 
they have had a just and well-earned in- 
fluence in the community. Their num- 
bers in relation to the great body of grad- 
uates may have diminished, but the 
power of the great preacher to control 
the souls of men still exists. 

I call upon the Reverend Paul Revere 
Frothingham. 


REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Mr. President, President of the Uni- 
versity, Ladies and Gentlemen, Brothers 
of Harvard: I suppose no one can receive 
an honor such as I have received today 
from Harvard University without being 
conscious, in the first place, of the great 
distinction itself, and without also being 
somewhat painfully conscious of his own 
unworthiness to receive the distinction. 

Now, Brothers, these occasions, these 
Alumni occasions, are always a cause 
notable. They are notable in themselves, 
and have been notable for the things 
that are said at them. But to my mind 
this Commencement today has peculiar 
interest and significance. In the first 
place, I wonder when, in the course of 
the centuries since Harvard was first 
established, the President of this Uni- 
versity has been privileged to announce 
such great achievements as President 
Lowell has announced today — in the 
completion of the great Widener Library 
and of the freshmen dormitories. To 
find any gift comparable to the princely 
gift that we see in the Widener Library 
we must, I think, go back to remember 
some of the gifts that came from that 
distinguished alumnus whom we rejoice 
perhaps to honor more than almost any 
other — we must go back to some of the 
gifts of Major Higginson himself. 

And then, Brothers, I want to say that 
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this occasion is notable on another ac- 
count. It is notable because of the dra- 
matic interest that attaches to one of our 
most distinguished guests here today. 
You have just listened to the words of a 
man who comes back to us from across 
the ocean, having endeared himself to a 
sister Republic in the hour of her great- 
est need, having endeared himself by his 
courage, his manly, his noble, I may say 
his American, sense of duty, who comes 
back here to find his own country almost 
the only great nation in the world which 
is not at war at the present time. 

We never come back here, Brothers of 
Harvard, without being mindful of the 
things that man can accomplish because 
of education and that the sons of men 
here in this University show that they 
have accomplished in the days that are 
gone. Why is it that we are always so 
glad to come back here on these Com- 
mencement occasions? It is not merely, 
I think, because we renew our memory 
of the scenes of perhaps many years ago. 
It is not merely because we renew here 
old friendships. It is not merely, I think, 
because we recall mornings in the Col- 
lege Chapel or afternoons in University 5. 
It is not for any reason such as these. 
But I believe we are always particularly 
glad to come back here for these alumni 
meetings because these meetings bring 
us in a way in touch with the youth at 
the present time in Harvard University, 
and because youth stands for the future, 
and because youth stands for promise. 
God knows, my brothers, that you and I 
at the present time need all that we can 
get in the way of promise for the future. 
And we ought, I think, to be particu- 
larly glad in coming back here this year 
because of the promise that there is for 
the future, more especially of the United 
States of America, in the youth that are 
being trained here by the high ideals 
and the great principles for which 





this University stands and always has 
stood. 

It goes without saying that you and I 
of the generations that are older have no 
particular reason for being satisfied with 
the work of our hands. And in coming 
back here we get some comfort and some 
solace in the hope that the generations to 
come will do better in these respects than 
we have done. Harvard University is a 
place to make every good American 
happy. And it is calculated to make him 
happy because of the promise that there 
is in the men that are going out to take 
their parts in the work of this world. 

It may be that the President this 
morning, in granting a bachelor’s, or a 
master’s, or a doctor’s degree, has hon- 
ored some youth who in the days to come 
will be able to lend his influence to keep 
this great country of ours out of the en- 
tanglements and the horrors of war and 
to guide her definitely in the paths of 
peace. 

Brothers, the work of the century past, 
if we may gather it up into just a word or 
two, was a work, it seems to me, of me- 
chanical engineering and adjustment. 
It has been a work of great discoveries 
and great inventions; it has led to the in- 
crease of the control of the human mind 
over natural energies and forces. And 
that work has been extremely well done. 
It has led, you know, to the practical 
conquest of the air, to the bridging of the 
ocean, to the tunneling of mountains, 
and finally to that most dramatic work 
of all — by which the waters of two great 
oceans are brought together through the 
deep cut at Panama. 

The work, however, of the century to 
come is going to be a greater work and 
requiring greater zeal and greater devo- 
tion. It is going to be, and it must be, a 
work of human adjustment. It is a work 
of teaching men and women somehow to 
use for life and growth, and not for death 
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and destruction, these great forces that 
have been placed within our grasp. And 
I want to say that it is to this work that 
the generation of young men now going 
out from Harvard University will be 
called upon to devote themselves. In 
the years that have passed we have had 
our leagues of industry, we have had our 
leagues of learning, we have had our 
leagues of prophets. And it is a happy 
thing that at last we are seeing organized 
here in America a great league of peace. 
It isa happier and greater thing still that 
the President of this University has a 
guiding hand upon the formation and 
the prospects of that league itself. It is 
a happy and prophetic thing, because 
just by and through his influence and 
guidance he will help and guide the lives 
and minds of the young men entrusted 
to his charge. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, as 
some of you probably know, there was 
a great and most destructive fire here 
among the college buildings. Harvard 
Hall was burned to the ground and the 
library was destroyed, and out of the 
collection of books that were left to the 
College by John Harvard only one vol- 
ume was saved, and that volume bore 
the title of “‘The Christian Warfare 
against the World, the Flesh and the 
Devil.”” That is the kind of warfare, 
Brothers of Harvard, that men of light 
and learning and influence should devote 
themselves to in the days to come. It is 
a warfare against war, and it is a warfare 
against the greed and the lust and the 
ambitions that lead to war. Emerson 
said that in every period of human his- 
tory some one nation more than any 
other embodies the sentiment and future 
of mankind. At this present moment 
America is once again that country. 
With her ideals and with her attain- 
ments of democracy, of liberty and of 
peace, she certainly embodies the sen- 


timent, and we hope the future, of man- 
kind. 


DR. WALCOTT. 


We are all agreed that just laws can 
only save the fabric of society when they 
are fairly administered. Here the author- 
ity of the courts is recognized and the 
judges honored. There are differences 
of opinion as to the best method of secur- 
ing your judges. We in this state have 
adopted one method; our imperial neigh- 
bor up to this time has followed another 
method, — but in presenting the guest 
of today to the suffrages of the people 
they took care to present a man who had 
served in the army of the United States, 
— that same qualification John Marshall 
had. We do not forget that our own cap- 
tain, who has adorned the bench in the 
state and in the nation, also had that 
qualification. 

I present to you His Honor, Edgar 
M. Cullen, late Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals of New York. 


HON. EDGAR MONTGOMERY CULLEN. 

President Walcott, and Gentlemen: I 
can hardly express to you the pride with 
which I receive today the honor which 
your Alma Mater has conferred upon me, 
to which honor I owe the pleasure of be- 
coming now, at least to a certain degree, 
a member of your Association. The mark 
of distinction was doubly grateful to me 
because it came after I had been retired 
from public life by reason of my age — 
a retirement which usually consigns one 
to oblivion. 

Gentlemen, I am of the first generation 
on the paternal side of my family and of 
the second generation on the maternal 
side that was born in this country. You 
are the alumni of the oldest college in the 
United States, and many of you can 
trace your lineage back to men who were 
in this country when this college was 
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founded. I revere the memory of my 
forebears as highly as any of you do 
yours. Nevertheless, it is and should be 
to you a subject of just pride that your 
ancestors took such a prominent part in 
achieving the independence of the coun- 
try, in the formation of its institutions 
and its laws, and exercised what almost 
might be termed a dominant influence 
over the thought of the nation. 

I am frank to say that very often I envy 
you your heritage. But at times I find 
some consolation. That this country or 
its institutions is in any serious danger 
from the attacks of socialists and anarch- 
ists I cannot believe. But, gentlemen, of 
late there has grown up from the most 
highly educated part of our people quite 
a class — or “‘cult”’ I might term it— 
who would teach us that the institutions 
which their and your ancestors founded, 
the constitutions which their and your 
ancestors framed, were all wrong when 
adopted, or at least are now worn out 
and merely a clog on the progress to 
which these over-modest children of the 
twentieth century would lead us; the 
road to progress as they believe it, in 
which they wish to follow, by regulating 
all human conduct by law and by con- 
trolling by statute all our prejudices — 
which are or ought to be a man’s most 
cherished possessions. This cult, too, 
gentlemen, or at least most of its mem- 
bers, can boast of an old American line- 
age, and they are not without quite a 
strain of good New England blood in 
their veins. 

Now, my family is so new in the coun- 
try that none of its members, neither my 
father, in his lifetime, nor myself, ever 
ceased thanking God for this country 
and its institutions, and never ceased to 
revere the Declaration of Independence 
— the charter of personal liberty which 
asserts the doctrine that governments 
are made for men, not men for govern- 
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ments or for the state, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States — which 
guarantees us personal liberty and the 
right of self-government. We have n’t 
been here long enough, gentlemen, to be 
willing to discard those things as archaic 
or effete. 

When I was a boy there might be 
found in many of the advertisements of 
the newspapers, on many placards in 
many establishments, the notice that 
“No Irish need apply.’’ In most of the 
plays on the stage the Irishman was the 
typical butt and subject of ridicule— 
not merely of humor. The Irish neither 
sought nor obtained any civil rights bill 
nor any censorship of the stage. If the 
position which they now have in public 
esteem is different from that held by 
them formerly, it is due to their own 
exertions and achievements and not to 
the force of legislation. I say this not to 
detract one iota from the obligation that 
they and all immigrants to this country 
owe to it and to its institutions. On the 
contrary, in my judgment the greatest 
boon the government of the country 
could confer on them was to leave them 
free to fight their own way to success, 
equally untrammelled and unfavored by 
law. 

For this reason all immigrants, from 
whatever nation or race sprung, should 
always feel that their whole supreme 
loyalty is due to this country and to this 
country alone. But at the same time, 
gentlemen, frankly it is my opinion that 
they should be very loath to approve 
any radical innovations in the sphere, 
functions or power of its government. I 
fear that there are some families that 
have lived in America too long; so long 
as to become unconscious of the great 
blessings we all enjoy here, and to be too 
eager for change. There are times when 
I think that if my people had been here 
longer I might have fallen into the same 
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sad case. That, gentlemen, when I am 
too envious of you is the consolation I 
take to myself. Now that I am one of 
you I hope I shall have less of envy, and 
less need of consolation. 


DR. WALCOTT. 


Near the entrance to the Soldier’s 
Field therestands amonument of smooth 
and attractive design, upon which are 
the names of six young men, graduates 
of Harvard College. Beneath it are the 
lines in which a wise poet set the sum- 
mons which they heard when they of- 
fered their lives on the field of battle. 
Their associate, who shared the same 
ventures that they underwent, returned 
to civil life, but not unscathed. In all 
the intervening years he has been a 
leader in every movement for the bene- 
fit of his fellowmen. Brave, generous, 
high-minded, tender and true, where is 
there a better son of Harvard than 
Henry Lee Higginson! 


MAJOR HENRY LEE HIGGINSON. 


Mr. President: You have already said 
that fifty years ago Harvard College re- 
ceived the soldiers of the University, the 
alumni who had come home, and gave 
them such a welcome that nobody would 
forget it who was there. Our great Gov- 
ernor gave us a warm welcome, and Mr. 
Lowell read that wonderful Ode which 
brought tears and joy to us. It was very 
welcome. Now, will you listen to a few 
more words about our Civil War and its 
lessons and its happy memories ? 

It is pleasant to remember our com- 
rades whose names are in the cloister, 
and it is pleasant to remember our com- 
rades who came home to do further ser- 
vice and who have died, one after the 
other, until very few are left. It is pleas- 
ant to remember the gallant and gener- 
ous deeds on the part of both Confeder- 
ates and our Union men which marked 
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our Civil War. It is pleasant to remem- 
ber that the men on both sides, although 
they took horses, food, forage, where 
they could get them, and sometimes 
burned houses, never did things for 
which men would be ashamed. 

At the North the older and younger 
men of our day had grown up loving the 
Union, and some of them hating slavery. 
And at the South our brothers had grown 
up with exactly the opposite feeling. 
Presently it becameclear that the matter 
had got to be thrashed out, and it was 
thrashed out with a vengeance. School- 
mates, classmates, friends, took the side 
to which they naturally belonged, and 
relatives met each other on the field. 
The women of the North and the South 
gave all their time and strength and 
thoughts to the care of the soldiers; and 
it was they who suffered most. 

What was the lesson of the first act in 
the drama set on our national stage in 
1861? Simply to teach men and women 
that they were of very little conse- 
quence, and that their country, their be- 
lief in mankind, all their hopes, were of 
far more value than they themselves. 
Many a man had lived a quiet life in a 
comfortable home and was awakened by 
the burning question and taught to take 
a larger view of life. Having seen that 
light he never could forget it. And that 
light has illuminated and uplifted his life 
and taught him to see the beauty of ser- 
vice to his fellowmen. 

Run over the list in your minds of the 
men prominent in Massachusetts who 
went to the front and died on the battle- 
field, or in consequence of the battle- 
field. The list is far too long to repeat, 
but I may select a few names. 

Remember Robert Shaw, who, at the 
bidding of our Governor, left his own 
regiment and the comrades of whom he 
was so fond, and took the colored regi- 
ment. His father and mother, wife and 
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sisters, bade him go, — and they never 
saw him again. I like to think of that 
beautiful boy whom we loved so well, 
leading his colored men to an attack 
which he knew meant death. 

We may not forget John Gray, who, 
after a distinguished military career 
came home to be a light in our law 
school and the staff and comfort of his 
friends; and Wendell Holmes, who, 
though often wounded, lived to be a 
counselor, teacher, judge, justice of the 
Supreme Court; and Edward Hooper, a 
tireless agent of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and later a valued Fellow and Treas- 
urer of Harvard University. We had a 
bad reverse at Balls Bluff, with the Po- 
tomac River running swiftly behind us, 
and because Colonel Raymond Lee 
could not swim, Paul Revere and Charles 
Peirson clung to him and were captured 
with him. None of us will forget that 
when James Savage was badly wounded 
at Cedar Mountain, Harry Russell would 
not leave him, although he knew that by 
a late edict from Richmond all Yankee 
officers captured were to be hanged. At 
Gettysburg, our first scholar, General 
Frank Barlow, who, insensitive to 
danger, always sought the dangerous 
places, was lying on the ground severely 
wounded. Confederate Generals Gordon 
and Early, riding by, noticed him. Gor- 
don said to Early: ‘‘ There lies a Yankee 
general; shall we do something for him?” 
Early replied: “It is useless; he is too far 
gone.” Frank raised himself on his elbow 
and said: “Damn you, General Early. I 
will lick you yet.”’ And he did. Think of 
Charles Lowell, a man sensitive to 
danger, who lost thirteen horses in the 
Shenandoah Campaign of 1864, because 
he chose to go where he could best see 
and do his work, and at last, in leading 
the winning charge, met his death 
quietly. His letters show how his ideas 
had changed. In his earlier days he had 
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thought of his own education and of prep- 
aration for a brilliant and useful career; 
during the war he saw that he had no 
right to himself, and that his true career 
was that of service to his fellowmen and 
his country. 

For an instance of the highest bravery, 
read Captain Haskell’s story of Pickett’s 
attack on our lines at Gettysburg, 
ordered by the hardest fighter in the 
world — General Robert Lee — ordered 
against the remonstrance of Longstreet, 
who never flinched. There, our 19th and 
20th Massachusetts Regiments and 
many others met and rolled back the 
high tide of the war, and there Paul and 
Edward Revere, Macy, Driver, Henry 
Abbott, little Herbert Mason and many 
others bore their part. Some were killed, 
and some survived. There, Lieutenant 
Cushing, fearfully wounded and holding 
his body together with his hands, gave 
Pickett’s men one more shot from his 
last gun, and then fell dead among his 
men lying around him. 

At another point the 2d Massachu- 
setts Regiment, well-placed, was await- 
ing an attack, when an order came to 
them to move forward to an impossible 
position. Charles Mudge, in command, 
called out: “Men, it’s murder, but it’s 
orders”; and, jumping over the stone 
wall, was killed. But the regiment moved 
on, and was badly hurt. Presently a 
skirmisher was shot, and Captain Robe- 
son ran forward and put him on his back. 
Robeson was killed. Then Charles 
Morse, senior living officer, dressed the 
regiment under fire and brought it out. 
Obedience, gallantry, generosity, cool- 
ness. 

Toward the end of the war, in 1864, 
splendid old General George Thomas, a 
Virginian by birth, moulded into a 
fighting force a mass of disorganized 
soldiers and quarter-masters’ men, and 
met and broke to pieces a gallant army 
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under Hood. After the war, General 
Thomas’s own sisters would not ac- 
knowledge his existence, because he had 
clung to the cause of the Union. 
Perhaps you know Confederate Cap- 
tain McCabe’s story of the last success- 
ful attack on our lines at Petersburg. 
General Gordon, with General Lee’s 
permission, planned a night attack on 
Fort Steadman, which required absolute 
silence. The pickets were close to each 
other and were in the habit of meeting 
each other in a friendly spirit, swapping 
salt, tobacco, newspapers and other 
things, and playing cards together. Be- 
tween the armies lay a cornfield, from 
which the men of each side used to get 
ears of corn to roast. When the attack 
was ready, and the men in column, a 
Confederate rifle accidentally went off 
and startled the Northern pickets. 
General Gordon was much disturbed, 
but a private from Mississippi said to 
him: “I’ll make that all right, General. 
Say, Yank! we are only going to get 
some roasting ears!”” And the Union 
men were quiet again. Then the attack 
was ordered at once; but the soldier said 
to General Gordon: “‘ Wait a bit, General, 
I told that Yankee that we were only 
going to get some roasting ears, and I 
must keep my word.” After a while he 
sang out: “Say, Yank! Look out. Hell is 
going to break loose pretty soon.” And 
they went through us and took the fort. 
Let me speak of the men who stayed 
at home, of the kind physicians and 
friends who helped our cause in the 
field and at home. You see the result in 
our great President Emeritus and in the 
Chairman of today, Dr. Walcott, both 
of whom would have been glad to go to 
the front, and both of whom were pre- 
vented by circumstances beyond their 
control from going. Think of their de- 
votion to the state and the country, and 
remember that one was the leading edu- 





cator of the country and another chosen 
by the physicians to sit at the head 
of the great Congress in Washington, 
and the President of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health for thirty years. Such 
was their education and ours, and it is 
no small part of what Harvard has done 
for the country. 

May I repeat that the war so educated 
the men of our day that they were liter- 
ally forced to forget themselves and think 
of their country, of its great importance 
to the whole world. It is very easy to 
sink into a quiet, comfortable life, but 
it is “‘man’s perdition to be safe when 
for the truth he ought to die” — or to 
live and strive as these men have. 

We have n’t forgotten our Southern 
brothers, the men with whom we used to 
row or study. They, too, got their lesson, 
and they, too, suffered — worse than we 
did. They were fully as gallant as we. 
If I knew more about them I could re- 
count to you their deeds of gallantry 
also. I like to think of General Jeb 
Stewart, a gallant man, who would gal- 
lop through us and go all round us and 
cut off our supplies. It is tragic to think 
that at the battle of Antietam, opposite 
to the 2d Massachusetts Infantry, — 
Bob Shaw’s regiment, — Breck Park- 
man, his cousin, should have fought and 
been killed. There were plenty of good 
soldiers — Billy Elliot, Julius Allston, 
and many more. 

One closing scene — the surrender at 
Appomattox Court House,which showed 
a high spirit on the part of all. General 
Lee had kept his men together, these 
broken forces, in a wonderful fashion, and 
when he surrendered to General Grant 
and General Meade he advised his men, 
his faithful, brave men, to accept the 
situation and become once more good 
citizens of the United States. General 
Grant asked merely for their arms, and 
bade them keep their horses and every- 
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thing they had, for they would be sure to 
need them. It was a very lofty mood of 
generosity and of large common sense 
on the part of all. And we have seen the 
results. More, still, it seems to me an 
episode in history — the generosity of it 
all. As General Lee was riding away, 
Joshua Chamberlain—aclergyman from 
Maine who had gone out at the head 
of a regiment and had become a gen- 
eral — ordered his men into line and 
saluted the fine old soldier. And so soon 
as the surrender was known, our men 
went inside the Confederate lines and 
shared their rations with their Southern 
brothers. 

What had we to offer to the men of the 
South except, in the words of the poet, 
“love and gentle visitation’? 

But the man of all others whom the 
United States is bound to honor above 
anybody else, excepting Abraham Lin- 
coln, was the Honorable Charles Francis 
Adams, our Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James, who, single-handed, met and 
overcame the tremendous forces of the 
aristocracy of Great Britain. And John 
Biglow in Paris, our consul there, 
thwarted the Emperor Napoleon, who 
tried hard to break up the Republic. 
The fact is, it was a fight of aristocracy 
against democracy, and these men knew 
it and they took their own side. 

Today the struggle is that of aristoc- 
racy against democracy in Europe. That 
is the fight allover the world. If the aris- 
tocrats wish to rule, we say they shall not 
rule. If it costs a fight we will fight. It 
does not seem to be clear to many men 
what our objection is to what is going on, 
and it is not quite understood. We do 
not object to any nation; we do not ob- 
ject to any people. We do object to the 
kind of principle that rules Prussia. 
And, what is more, we will not have it. 
God knows we do not want war. Any 
man who has ever seen anything of it 
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thinks it is horrible. But, as I had the 
pleasure of saying to a high officer last 
winter, if anybody strikes your mother 
will you ask him to strike her again ? 
Our country is our mother, and our race 
is the human race; we belong to it. We 
will not give up what we fought for a 
hundred and forty years ago, and what 
we fought for fifty years ago. 

I saw little of the later life of our army 
comrades. They came home and have 
done good work in their different fields, 
as you know. They have held to their 
views of public duty, and East and West, 
North and South, they have been the 
pioneers and they have held and spread 
abroad large views of life. The national 
conscience has been awakened, the 
national vision has been widened, and 
to my mind the men of today have a 
better, stronger sense of public duty 
than we had — the men of my time be- 
fore the war. It is a cheering thought to 
me. 

A young friend, already gray, asked 
me the other day to tell to the Harvard 
Alumni at Commencement these gallant 
and generous deeds which have been re- 
cited and to remind them that their 
time might come. And so I venture to 
say to you that the future is in your 
hands, and if it was well that we in 1861 
should try to save the Union and bind 
fast together all the States, it is worth 
while for you to hold the standards of 
our country high in peace and in war. 
God forbid that there should be any war; 
but whether in peace or war you will do 
your duty as well as we tried to do ours. 

And one more thing — in fair weather 
or foul, keep on deck. Do you remember 
the words of Henry of Navarre after a 
great victory, to his tardy general Cril- 
lon? “Hang yourself, brave Crillon! 
We fought at Arques, and you were not 
there.” Harvard men, we will always 
be there. i 











DR. WALCOTT 


When John Harvard so unconsciously 
won his immortality by giving half of his 
estate and the whole of his library to 
Harvard College, he left not one of his 
name to enjoy the benefit of that endow- 
ment — down to the present day. A few 
hours ago Lionel de Jersey Harvard took, 
with distinction, his first degree in arts. 
Loyal to his mother country he goes 
home to render her such service as he 
may, in this, her hour of greatest need. 
We welcome him most heartily to our 
ranks, and most sincerely wish him a 
God speed in all his undertakings. 


LIONEL DE JERSEY HARVARD 


Mr. President, Alumni of Harvard, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Dr. Walcott, I 
am afraid, is responsible for having me 
here this afternoon, and so I must ask 
you to pardon the anomaly of having a 
two-hour-old graduate standing at this 
table. What I have to say will accord- 
ingly be very brief. 

It might well savor of platitudinism if 
I were to tell you here what Harvard and 
the last four years has meant to me; and 
it would certainly be invidious if I were 
to suggest that those years have meant 
more to me than to most men who have 
gone through them. Nevertheless, I feel 
that any man who hails from another 
country and comes here to be imbued 
with something of the American spirit 
must be able to discriminate, in no small 
measure, and serve in his own country, 
perhaps, as an ambassador of good will 
and understanding. 

It is undoubtedly a lack of knowledge 
and lack of appreciation which accounts 
for the great majority of the ills of this 
world; and the cultivation of such a wide 
sympathy is probably the highest gift 
that Harvard has to give to her sons. I 
do feel, though, that a man coming from 
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a foreign country, as I have, even though 
that country may be at one with Amer- 
ica in speech and in ideals, yet must be 
able to gain, perhaps, more than the 
average man. 

Mr. Frothingham was right when he 
said that Harvard is a happy place to 
live in; and whether it is true or not that 
Oxford is not a particularly happy place 
for Americans, it is undoubtedly true 
that Harvard is a very, very happy place 
for the foreigners, and especially for such 
Englishmen as come within her walls. 

A man who comes here from another 
country has, especially, much to get 
from this college, and he has also much 
to give. The pity of that is that the all 
too short four years are over before he 
realizes what opportunities there are of 
giving here. And then the chance is be- 
yond recall. 

After he has returned to his own home 
though, a man can do work which may 
tell in the long run, however insignifi- 
cant it must seem. No graduate is 
worthy of the great gift he has received 
or of the great name of the university he 
bears, if he does not do everything in his 
power to increase her fame and good will 
among men. 

And when a man comes from another 
country that debt and that opportunity 
are tremendously increased and he has a 
duty and a privilege without which he is 
unworthy of his university —a duty 
and a privilege to increase the good will 
and the understanding of one people to 
another in such small measure as he can. 

That is especially true when the two 
countries concerned are at one in speech 
and in most of what they hold dear, the 
two countries which the Atlantic joins 
and which must ever be one. 

For myself I can say little, but I would 
like to speak for the Class which has just 
graduated, and it must also be in a great- 
er measure for myself. I have had four 
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years here full to the brim of happiness 
and ever increasing joy. To those 
gentlemen, some known and some un- 
known, who have made this place the 
centre of so much that I hold dear, I 
can never say enough in gratitude. I 
may say “Thank you!” but that word 
was never charged with more fervor. 





DR. WALCOTT 
The Class of 1890 has followed the 
custom of other Classes of the twenty- 
five-year period and has made a generous 
contribution to the resources of the 
University. They have done, however, 
more than this. They have given us a 
great source of satisfaction in honorable 
lives and in the performance of the many 
duties of good citizenship. 


I call upon Frederick P. Cabot. 


FREDERICK P. CABOT 

Mr. President, Fellow Alumni: The 
Class of 1890, through the act of gather- 
ing here, has come to new consciousness 
of the meaning of Harvard. Gladly giv- 
ing to the College, we are the richer; 
stirred by deep feeling, our vision is the 
clearer. Her life is our life. We are a 
part of her living personality. 

Two hundred and fifty years before we 
came the College was preparing, sending 
forth ever a larger and larger stream of 
life from her well-springs. Then we 
came in the full playtime of our youth 
and bathed in the waters, strove, strug- 
gled, wondered what it all meant. Those 
were four years of buoyant living. 

At the culmination, in June, 1890, in 
this Sever Hall, Major Higginson spoke 
to us. He told us of the gift of Soldier’s 
Field; he told us of the happy memory of 
his friends who gave their lives and all 
they had or hoped for to their country 
and to their fellowmen. And, as he spoke, 
we realized that of him, too, Justice 
Holmes spoke when he said that through 
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their great good fortune in their youth 
their hearts were touched with fire, and 
that it was given to them to learn at the 
outset that life is a profound and pas- 
sionate thing. That evening in Sever 
Hall we felt the living inspiration of 
friendships and we, too, were taken into 
the intimacy of his heart. Then and 
since he has been generous in deeds but 
infinitely more generous in eyer giving 
of his inmost self. 

We went forth feeling that we were 
under the spell of lasting friendships; 
that we had undergone some sort of 
baptism in those waters; that we had 
entered into a bond of comradeship. 
Some few had accomplished acts of 
prowess or of learning, but most of us 
knew not from whom or what we had 
learned, but were simply aware of great- 
er powers. We were eager to think clearly 
and realize our thoughts, and, with our 
awakened might, to make good in the 
world of men. 

A generation has passed in our lives 
and we have had our part in joys and 
sorrows, in comforts, acquisitions and 
achievements; and today we come from 
a world that has cast aside its comforts, 
destroyed its acquisitions, distorted its 
achievements, and offered its youths un- 
sparingly to maiming and death. Un- 
questioning, loyal, they have gone forth, 
bravely, daringly, giving all that they 
have. Fromsuch giving, life is the richer. 
Out of the struggle, strife and tumult, 
out of the fires and ashes, is rising the 
spirit that binds man to man. All that 
we have or hope for is none too much for 
us to give to free that spirit which shall 
reveal the faith for which to live and die. 

One gateway to this College was given 
in memory of the President of our Class, 
and writ thereon are the words: ‘‘ Enter 
to grow in Wisdom.” So to this great 
Mother of us all we come, to this teacher 
of freedom and the worth of each to all; 
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and, we go forth, baptized anew, in- 
spired by her living truth, confident in 
our expectations, again with awakened 
might, seeking the visions of our soul. 


DR. WALCOTT 


Whoever may speak for the Class of 
1865 today will be a comparatively 
young man among the number of those 
who have spoken to you. But he is prob- 
ably old enough to bring to you some 
pleasant memories of the past or some 
useful warnings gathered from his ex- 
perience. 

Charles Warren Clifford, the President 
of the Class of 1865. 


CHARLES WARREN CLIFFORD 

Mr. President, President of the Uni- 
versity, Fellow Alumni, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Today our Reverend Mother 
summons back those who graduated 
fifty years ago and asks of them an ac- 
count of their stewardship, of the talents 
which she then committed to their 
charge. To some of the classes she has 
given ten talents, to others five, but in 
view of her poverty then and abundance 
now it is neither a complaint nor a criti- 
cism to say that to the Class of ’65 she 
gave but one talent. She gave us all she 
had to give, and our gratitude, Mr. 
President, is commensurate, not with 
the gift, but with the love with which she 
gave it. And, Fellow Alumni, sad would 
the day be for us if we brought that tal- 
ent back today hidden in a napkin, with- 
out gain. But it is not so. We bring it 
back to our Mother with all the gain 
that we have been able to earn with it by 
honest, industrious, and faithful lives. It 
is not for us to complain. We have done 
with it what we could, and we come back 
to her in the expectation of her verdict 
of approbation. 

The glory of the Class of ’65 — if I 
may paraphrase a remark of Professor 





Palmer in responding for the Class of ’64 
last year, inan address which I should 
have liked to have used today, so iden- 
tical were the conditions under which 
his class and my own lived at the Uni- 
versity — the glory of the Class of ’65 is 
in its usefulness. We have not given to 
the world many distinguished men. We 
come today with no boast of heraldry 
or pomp of power, but we come with the 
simple record of useful lives. 

Therefore if in our list you find in 
government no Abraham Lincoln, you 
will find no Catiline; in law, if no John 
Marshall, yet no Aaron Burr; in medi- 
cine, if no discoverer of ether, no bogus 
discoverer of an antitoxin; and if in the 
ministry no Edward Everett Hale or 
Andrew P. Peabody adorns our list, yet 
we own no unfrocked priest; and in 
science and discovery if you find no 
Columbus, yet no pseudo discoverer of 
the North Pole. The year of our gradua- 
tion — and I shall omit at this hour the 
statistics of Class history which I had 
prepared — the year of our graduation 
was notable for two events. In the first 
place, it was the year in which the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts transferred to 
the alumni the control of the University 
—a renunciation which I doubt the 
present legislature would adopt. The 
generous nature of the alumniwas shown 
when they were charged with this duty, 
in their selection as a member of the 
Board of Overseers of an alumnus of 
Brown, holding only an honorary degree 
from Harvard, and his selection as Presi- 
dent of the Board. As such President he 
inducted into office Charles William Eliot 
as President of this University, through 
whose wise administration the College 
of our day became the University of 
later years. The other event has been 
alluded to today. It will always be one 
of my most cherished and valued memo- 
ries of my University life that I heard 
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James Russell Lowell deliver the “‘Com- 
memoration Ode” back of Holden 
Chapel. It was on that day that Har- 
vard welcomed back the survivors of 
those who had answered their country’s 
call and participated in the war — 
those fellow alumni who, as these gentle- 
men have all been telling you were — 





“|... those who understood 
The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make it good.” 
I also on that occasion witnessed that 
stirring episode when General Francis 
Bartlett of the Class of 62, the Bayard 
of Harvard, after trying three times to 
find his voice amid the cheers of all, was 
unable to respond and was told by Col- 
onel Harry Lee, the chief marshal, “Sit 
down, sit down, General Bartlett. Your 
valor is exceeded only by your modesty.” 
But I appreciate after a professional 
experience of nearly fifty years that I 
cannot expect our Mother’s verdict of 
approbation upon mere assertion. What 
then, has the Class done to merit it? It 
has given to the University a memorial 
window in yonder hall which typifies 
most beautifully the Harvard spirit; 
and the benefactions of individual mem- 
bers have been substantial. We gave to 
the army and navy twenty of our Class, 
more than fifteen per cent; and of those 
the names of Sumner Paine, killed at 
Gettysburg, and Cabot Russell, killed at 
Fort Wagner, are inscribed on the memo- 
rial tablet at its foot. Thus we have the 
distinction of being the youngest Class 
recorded there. And George Russell be- 
fore he was 23 years of age executed the 
mandate of the Court upon Wilkes, the 
Andersonville jailer, and afterwards, 
during the reconstruction period, while 
on the staff of General Auger, stood be- 
tween the embattled lines and preserved 
the status quo without bloodshed, by the 
influence of his personality. And Jack- 
son rode into Richmond upon its sur- 
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render with his colored cavalry. We 
have given to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts a governor, who would 
have been our spokesman today had his 
health permitted. A faithful and up- 
right and beloved governor, John Quincy 
Adams Brackett has added distinction 
to his historic name; and in the ministry, 
Churchill, loved of the loved, who gave 
up for conscience’ sake a career in the 
drama, where he would have rivaled 
Jefferson and Irving, to raise the stand- 
ardof pulpit delivery, and for conscience’ 
sake was subjected to the ignominy of 
trial in the Andover controversy. And 
Flavius Josephus Cook whose marvelous 
personality enabled him “the applause 
of listening” thousands “‘to command.” 
In law, Tweed, expert in his profession, 
wise administrator of vast financial and 
business interests; Brownell, ideal class 
secretary, industrious collector of Har- 
vard memorabilia; and Durant, Garter, 
Stickney and Frost, rising to high posi- 
tions. In education, Snow, for forty 
years professor of history in Washington 
University, several times acting chan- 
cellor, lucid writer and able teacher; and 
Leeds, brilliant professor of chemistry 
in Stevens Institute, beloved of faculty 
and students. In medicine, Putnam 
and Chadwick, rising to the front rank 
of their profession here in Boston; and 
Hooper in Chicago, and Sturges in New 
York. And many, many more who have 
lived lives of usefulness and who have 
carried into their activities the inspira- 
tion which they received here. 

Such is the record, and we await in 
confidence our Mother’s ‘“‘ Well done!” 

One word more, even at this hour. 
Professor Palmer, in his address last 
week, spoke of the wider development of 
the University and of the obligations 
that imposed upon us. Another thought 
occurs to me, — the wider development 
of the world into which the graduates of 
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today enter, and the obligations it puts 
upon them. For notwithstanding the 
awful cataclysm of lust and greed which 
we are daily witnessing on both conti- 
nents, I do most solemnly believe that 
this is a greater and a better world than 
it was fifty years ago; greater in the 
sense that the mind of man has wrested 
vast spaces to its use from darkness, 
superstition and ignorance, and carried 
to them the light of knowledge; and bet- 
ter in that the average moral standard 
of the world has been raised and thatthe 
spirit of brotherhood now goes out to 
every human being. As Dickens said: 
“Tt is a world we must be careful how 
we libel. God forgive us! for He alone 
knows what lies beneath the surface of 
His lightest image.”’ 

Into this world of larger opportunity 
the graduates of today enter. They need 
a larger and more comprehensive prepa- 
ration than we did, and it is the glory of 
the University that she is able to and 
does give it. And I have no doubt that 
fifty yearshence they will be able to bring 
back to their Mother a record of greater 
efficiency and accomplishment than the 
men who were of ’65 have been able to 
earn with the one talent which our 
Mother gave us. 


The exercises closed with the singing 
of the first verse of “Fair Harvard” led 
by the Alumni Chorus. 


Election of Overseers, 


There were five vacancies for Over- 
seers this year, all for the full term of 
six years. The results of the postal and 
Commencement votes follow. 

Postal Com, 

Vote Vote 

*Robert Grant, ’73, of Boston....2746 1097 
*W. DeW. Hyde, ’79, of Bruns- 

wick, Me..... ; .2063 806 
. F. Herrick, 90, ‘of Milton. - .1769 1006 
*W.S. en "85, of Baltimore, 

Md.. icvusscevevaccsaceeee San 


*D. F. Davis, '00, of St. Louis, Mo.1551 687 
Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, of Chi- 


cago, Ill.. ‘essence 
Joseph Lee, 83, ‘of Boston. Sota ae 1284 579 
R. P. Bass, '96, of Peterboro, 

N.H.. ‘ aseseanckae:. Coe 


Hugh Bancroft, 98, of Boston... .1142 474 
M. A. DeW. ne 87, of Bos- 


ton. errr ae 
Perry D. Trafford, "89. eaknnanwn 1075 
James Byrne, '77... wai .1071 
Malcolm Donald, 99. Seite hcthaercnee 1021 
Andrew J. Peters, '95........... 1013 
Henry Jackson, ’80............. 982 
Odin Roberts, "BG ....5.6660sses os 841 
Joseph S. Ford, 2d, '94.......... 499 
Oy hs FMM, OB oo cove cc ccecene SEU 


The total Postal Ballot was 4755 and 
the total Commencement Vote was 
1460, as against 4905 and 1323 last year. 
In 1914 the highest candidate, W. C. 
Forbes, ’92, received 1152 votes at Com- 
mencement. 


Directors of Alumni Association. 
The vote on Commencement was as 
follows, the first three candidates being 
elected: 


Russell Green Fessenden ........ 800 
Broderick Windor .....:00sscces%s 522 
Robert Winaal, OF sos icsicvce vas Oke 
PR DOOGRGOR. 5 a nsec ccwcvens 508 
George Cabot Lee.............. 410 
Franklin Spilman Newell........ 402 
John Wing Prentiss.............394 


The total number of votes cast was 
1230. 


SMectings. 
DENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Association held exercises in the 
Harvard Dental School in the morning of 
the 23d of June, illustrating the work of 
the School. At twelve o’clock those 
members who cared to do so partici- 
pated in an automobile run to South- 
bridge, where lunch was served at the 
Southbridge Arms, and the afternoon 
was spent in field sports. At five o’clock 
the 44th annual meeting and banquet was 
held at Young’s Hotel, with the largest 
attendance in the history of the Associa- 
tion, 216 partaking of the banquet. 
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The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., Ernest H. 
Chute, 96; sec., Charles T. Warner, ’02; 
treas., James J. O’Brien, ’02; exec. 
com., 2 years, David F. Spinney, ’00; 
trustee L. M. Fund, 2 years, Eugene B. 
Wyman, ’00; com. on nomination and 
election of officers, Harry M. Haynes, 
96, Otis S. Smith, ’05, William F. 
Strangman, ’06. 

On Commencement Day the Asso- 
ciation had its headquarters at 48 
Thayer, where a light lunch was served. 

The new Secretary’s address is 168 
Newbury St., Boston. 





DIVINITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Harvard Divinity 
School was held in Divinity Hall on 
Wednesday, June 23. 

The opening service was conducted at 
10 o’clock by Mr. Leonard Cushman, of 
the graduating class. 

Rey. Charles F. Billings presided at 
the business meeting. The report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Pitt Dilling- 
ham, was read by Prof. H. W. Foote in 
the absence of Mr. Dillingham. Prof. 
Foote also read the report of the Com- 
mittee on the 100th Anniversary of the 
School. The Committee reported that 
while it was impossible to fix upon a date 
at which instruction in theology at Har- 
vard began, — unless one took the date 
of the founding of the College itself, 
1636, — there are three dates, any one 
of which might be chosen as marking a 
fresh impetus of theological education 
in Cambridge through the more or less 
definite organization of theological in- 
struction along the lines of a profes- 
sional school out of which the Harvard 
Divinity School, as we now know it, has 
developed. These dates are: first, 1816, 
in the winter of which the Society for 
the Promotion of Theological Education 
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was organized. In October, 1816, there 
appears in the records of the Corporas 
tion the first mention of “The Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the University.”” The 
Alumni Association at its annual meet- 
ing in 1851 took especial note that the 
occasion was the 35th anniversary of the 
School. The second possible date would 
be 1817, the date which was taken in 
1867 for the 50th anniversary of the 
School, which was, however, avowedly 
the 50th anniversary of the first Visita- 
tion Day, i.e., the graduation exercises 
of the first class, occurring in December, 
1817. The third possible date would be 
1819, this being the date of the organi- 
zation of the Divinity Faculty. The 
Committee recommended that the 100th 
anniversary be observed in October, 
1916, the exact date and program to be 
determined later. 

The following officers were then elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: Pres., Rev. Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge; 
vice-pres., Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
D.D., Providence, R.I.;_ sec.-treas., 
Rev. Pitt Dillingham, Boston; exec. 
com., Rev. E. M. Slocombe, Worcester, 
Rev. Clarence S. Pond, Beverly Farms. 

The following persons were nominated 
for associate membership and were duly 
elected: Rev. Robert Fleming Rattray, 
of Liverpool, England, a student in the 
School in 1913-14; Rev. Edward Dun- 
bar Johnson, of Salem, a student in the 
School in 1910-11; and Rev Lucius 
Moody Bristol, of Providence, R.I., a 
student in the School in 1909-10. 

The necrology was read by Rev. Ed- 
ward Hale, who reported that eleven of 
the former students of the School had 
died in the course of the year. The deaths 
of the following alumni are of special! 
significance: Rev. Theodore Chickering 
Williams, distinguished as a preacher and 
a man of letters, one of the most widely- 
known and best beloved of the alumni of 
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the School; Rev. C. W. Heizer, beloved 
minister for many years at Ithaca, N.Y.; 
Rev. G. M. Bodge, minister at West 
Roxbury; Rev. Abram Wyman, minister 
at North Easton; and Rev. Fritz Daur, 
a German student in the School last 
year, who took his degree of Master of 
Theology at Commencement, 1914, en- 
tered the German Army at the outbreak 
of the war, and died last November at 
the military hospital at Courtrai, of 
wounds received in battle. 

Rev. Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
then read a notable address on “The 
Spiritual History of Divinity Hall,” 
which was received with deep apprecia- 
tion. 

The meeting adjourned for luncheon 
in the Common Room, after which ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. William R. 
Cole, of Cohasset, representing the Class 
of 1890, and by Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
of Framingham, representing the Class 
of 1865. Dean Fenn then made his usual 
report of the activities of the School, and 
Rev. Prof. Kirsopp Lake. also spoke 
briefly. 

Henry Wilder Foote, 
Acting Secretary. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The eighth annual meeting of the So- 
ciety was held April 30, 1915, at the 
Harvard Club and the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Clifford 
Richardson, ’77, pres.; Charles Gilman, 
’04, vice-pres.; C. M. Holland, ’06, sec.; 
D. G. Edwards, ’03, treas.; Warren 
Delano, ’74, S. J. Jennings, ’85, R. R. 
Rumery, ’99, J. F. Sanborn, ’99, J. P. H. 
Perry, 03, R. W. Greenlaw, ’02, W. S. 
Nichols, ’03, members of the exec. com. 

Following the election of officers the 
meeting adjourned to Harvard Hall, 
where Fire Commissioner Robert Adam- 
son, of the N.Y. Fire Dept., gave a 
most interesting and instructive talk on 














the organization and work of the N.Y. 
Fire Dept., which supplemented an 
exhibition drill given in the afternoon by 
the class in the Fire College at which the 
members of the Society were present as 
guests. 


C. M. Holland, Sec. 


ENGINEERS. 

The list of officers of the Association 
of Harvard Engineers for 1915-16 is as 
follows: Pres., Francis Mason, New 
York; vice-presidents, I. N. Hollis, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; George 
C. Whipple, Harvard University; Al- 
fred D. Flinn, New York; sec., J. F. 
Vaughan, Boston; treas., Hector J. 
Hughes, Harvard University. 

J. F. Vaughan, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


The name of the Association no longer 
contains the word School. At the time 
of the formation of the Graduate School 
of Applied Science the purpose of the 
Association was broadened so that it is 
now a general organization composed of 
graduates of every department in the 
University who are interested in sci- 
ence. Of course it still contains a very 
large percentage of the L.S.S. graduates 
who formed the original Society, but 
there are many who were never con- 
nected with the L.S.S. 

During the past year we have held 
several meetings. In March, we com- 
bined with the American Academy of 
Artsand Sciences in giving the Lawrence 
Lecture. This lecture is designed to 
bring to Boston some one of the leading 
scientists of the country to discuss some 
subject of interest to scientificmen. This 
year the lecturer was Mr. Elmer A. 
Sperry, who has done some wonderful 
work in the development of the prin- 
ciple of the gyroscope. In April, we had 
the annual dinner of the Society, at the 
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Harvard Club, with Mr. Winthrop 
Packard, secretary of the Audubon So- 
ciety, as the speaker. On Commence- 
ment Day we held our annual meeting 
and luncheon in University 17. 

While the Lawrence Scientific Asso- 
ciation is already a pretty vigorous or- 
ganization, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that as time goes on it will take on 
the more important function of centring 
the scientific interests of the Alumni 
which are now widely scattered in many 
small clubs and societies. 


John W. Wood, Jr., Sec. 


Meetings. — Law 





LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting was held at noon 
on Wednesday, June 23, in Langdell 
Hall, Cambridge. Vice-Pres., Hon. John 
Wilkes Hammond presided. Officers 
were elected as follows: Pres., Hon. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, LL.B., ’66, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Hon. Richard 
Olney, LL.B., 58, Mass.; Joseph Bryan 
Cumming, Esq., 59, Ga.; Hon. Everett 
Pepperell Wheeler, LL.B., °59, N.Y.; 
Hon. James Madison Morton, LL.B., 
’61, Mass.; Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL.B., 
’61, Mass.; Hon. Simeon Eben Baldwin, 
’63, Conn.; Hon. George Gray, ’63, Del.; 
Hon. John Wilkes Hammond, ’66, Mass.; 
David Thompson Watson, Esq., LL.B., 
66, Pa.; John Sanders Duncan, Esq., 
LL.B., ’67, Ind.; Hon. Ezekiel Mce- 
Leod, LL.B., ’67, N.B.; Hon. Frederick 
Dodge, LL.B., ’69, Mass.; Hon. Augus- 
tus Everett Willson, ’70, Ky.; Austen 
George Fox, Esq., LL.B., ’71, N.Y.; 
Joseph Bangs Warner, Esq., LL.B., ’73, 
Mass.; Hon. Charles Joseph Bonaparte, 
LL.B., ’74, Md.; Hon. William Caleb 
Loring, LL.B., ’74, Mass.; William 
Thomas, Esq., LL.B., ’76, Cal.; Hon. 
Edward Peter Pierce, LL.B., °77, Mass.; 
Hon. Francis Joseph Swayze, ’81, N.J.; 
Hon. Shinichiro Kurino, LL.B., ’81, 
Japan; Hon. Edward Kent, ’86, Ariz.; 
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Hon. Julian W. Mack, LL.B., ’87, III; 
Hon. Edward Terry Sanford, LL.B., 
’89, Tenn.; Charles F. Choate, Jr., Esq., 
90, Mass.; Hon. George Hutchins Bing- 
ham, LL.B., ’91, N.H.; George E. 
Wright, Esq., LL.B., ’91, Wash.; Hon. 
George Collins Hitchcock, 93, Mo.; Hon. 
Augustus Noble Hand, LL.B., ’94, N.Y.; 
Hon. James Madison Morton, Jr., LL.B. 
94, Mass.; sec., Joseph Sargent, LL.B., 
’98, 50 Congress St., Boston; treas., Roger 
Ernst, LL.B., ’06, 60 State St., Boston; 
council for the term expiring 1919, 
Frank Washburn Grinnell, LL.B., ’98, 
Boston; Joseph Potter Cotton, LL.B., 
700, New York; Arthur Henry Weed, 
LL.B., ’05, Boston. 

Robert Dickson Weston, ’88, James 
Arnold Lowell, ’94, and Edward Francis 
McClennen were appointed a committee 
to nominate officers to be voted on at 
the next annual meeting. 

The Secretary’s report was read, the 
substance of which was that the Coun- 
cil had elected Robert Shaw Barlow, 
’94, as chairman, at their first meeting 
after the last annual meeting; that the 
Council had voted to postpone the Asso- 
ciation’s regular quindecennial celebra- 
tion, which would in regular course have 
been held in June, 1915, until June, 1917, 
when the centennial of the founding of 
the School is to be celebrated; and that a 
communication had been received from 
the Secretary of the Faculty of the Di- 
vinity School regarding a proposed ef- 
fort to obtain from the Corporation an 
extension of the franchise for voting for 
Overseers, so as to include holders of 
degrees from the professional schools, 
and that the Council voted to refer the 
question to the annual meeting without 
recommendation by the Council as to 
what if any action the Association should 
take. This question was discussed by 
the meeting, and it was voted that the 
chair appoint a committee of five to 
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consider and report at the next annual 
meeting. 

After adjournment (the chair having 
stated that he would not make his ap- 
pointment of a committee at present) 
the members marched to the Harvard 
Union, where an informal luncheon was 
served. 

Hon. Jabez Fox (Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court) presided, and Felix Frank- 
furter, Professor of Law at the School, 
and Henry W. Dunn, ex-Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Iowa, 
spoke. Dean Thayer was to have spoken 
instead of Mr. Dunn, but was prevented 
by illness. Nearly seventy members at- 
tended the luncheon. 

Joseph Sargent, Sec. | 


MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 
Triennial Meeting, May 20, 19165. 

A very successful and enjoyable meet- 
ing of the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Ass’n was held May 20, 1915. In the 
morning the Mass. General Hospital, 
the Boston City Hospital, the Free Hos- 
pital for Women, and the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital gave demonstrations 
in many of the departments with ward 
visits and special clinics in the operating- 
rooms. These were much appreciated 
by a large number of men who showed 
a keen interest in the newer methods 
which were demonstrated. 

A luncheon was served in the Museum 
of the Administration Building of the 
Harvard Medical School. About 180 
men attended this luncheon, which was 
furnished by members of the Harvard 
Medical School Faculty and the Alumni 
Ass’n. The beautiful room with its val- 
uable collections added much to the 
pleasure of the occasion. 

In the afternoon the near-by hospitals, 
the Peter Bent Brigham, the Children’s, 
and the Cancer Hospitals were visited. 
All the departments of the Medical 


School were open for inspection to the 
Alumni while the classes were in session. 
Certain of the departments, such as the 
Physiological Department and the De- 
partment of Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine, prepared special demonstra- 
tions and gave short talks on the work 
which each man in the department was 
doing at the time. Considerable interest 
was shown in the new ideas which were 
being tested out, and many questions 
were asked. In the Amphitheatre of 
Building D, three demonstrations were 
given with lantern slides. 

In the evening the Triennial Dinner 
was served in the large room at the Har- 
vard Club; 220 men were present. Dr. 
S. B. Woodward, president of the Ass’n, 
presided and introduced the speakers, 
who were Dr. H. P. Walcott, member of 
the Corporation of Harvard University; 
Dr. E. H. Bradford, Dean of the Medical 
School; Dr. H. D. Arnold, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Medicine; Dr. 
Haven Emerson, Deputy Commissioner 
of Health of New York; Dr. F. W. Pea- 
body, member of the China Medical 
Board; and Dr. Harvey Cushing, who 
had lately returned from the war in 
France and England. 

The Triennial Meeting proved instruc- 
tive and enjoyable and gave those who 
attended a chance to get in touch with 
the School in working hours, to have a 
glimpse of the new work that is going on, 
and to renew old acquaintances of Med- 
ical School days. 


The Annual Meeting, June 24, 19165. 


The Annual Meeting was held in Har- 
vard 5 on Commencement Day, June 24, 
1915, and was followed by a spread in 
the same room. The following officers 
were elected: Pres. F. C. Shattuck, M.D. 
73, Boston; vice-pres., E. H. Bradford, 
M.D. ’73, Boston, T. W. Huntington, 
M.D. ’76, San Francisco, C. A. Wheaton, 
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M.D. ’77, St. Paul, Minn., W. P. Bowers, 
M.D. ’79, Clinton, Homer Gage, M.D. 
’87, Worcester, W. B. Coley, M.D. ’88, 
New York City, A.S. Thayer, M.D. ’88, 
Portland, Me., Reuben Peterson, M.D. 
89, Ann Arbor, Mich., C. E. Edson, 
M.D. ’92, Denver, Col., J. A. Capps, 
M.D. ’95, Chicago, IIl.; sec. A. B. 
Emmons, 2d, M.D. 02, Boston; treas., 
J. B. Ayer, M.D. ’07, Boston; council- 
lors for the term ending 1919, A. N. 
Broughton, M.D. ’97, Jamaica Plain, 
G. A. Craigin, M.D. ’90, Boston, P. E. 
Truesdale, M.D. ’98, Fall River. 

- The name of Dr. A. B. Emmons, 2d, 
was submitted to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University for re- 
appointment as Director for Appoint- 
ments to the Medical Alumni for three 
years. A. B. Emmons, 2d, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The business meeting was held as usual 

on the morning of Monday, June 21, in 
the west lecture room of Harvard Hall, 
the president, L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, in the 
chair. No business which aroused any 
discussion or difference of opinion was 
brought up. The Society acquiesced in 
the recommendation made by the com- 
mittee to which the matter had been re- 
ferred, that there was no occasion to 
make any change in the present methods 
of election. 
+ The new officers elected for the coming 
year were Prof. Charles H. Grandgent, 
’83, president; Henry Osborne Taylor, 
’78, vice-president; Richard H. Dana, 
74, treasurer; William Coolidge Lane, 
’81, corresponding secretary. 

The following honorary members were 
elected: Sidney Edward Mezes,’90, pres- 
ident of the College of the City of New 
York; Oswald Garrison Villard, ’93, edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post ; Ches- 
ter Noyes Greenough, ’98, Professor of 
English, Harvard University; and Alfred 





Noyes, of Exeter College, Oxford, the 
Poet of the Day. 

The literary exercises in Sanders The- 
atre at noon were preceded by brief re- 
marks by the President of the Univer- 
sity, drawing attention to the printed list 
of academic prizes and honors which had 
been distributed in pamphlet form, and 
mentioning the fact that in the new edi- 
tion of the Quinquennial Catalogue more 
pains are taken to record academic hon- 
ors won in College. The Orator of the 
Day was James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., of 
Boston, whose address was devoted to 
the consideration of Abraham Lincoln’s 
course in certain phases of the Civil War. 
The Poet was Alfred Noyes, of England, 
whose poem was entitled “A Plea for 
Peace.” 

At the dinner in the Union about two 
hundred brethren were seated, and after 
dinner, under the genial influence of the 
president, Dean Briggs, they enjoyed a 
full measure of anecdote, jest, and remi- 
niscence. ; 

The following extracts from the re- 
port of the Secretary explain some of the 
new developments in the work of the 
Society: 

At the winter dinner, December 4, 
1914, the President and Secretary, with 
Robert S. Hale, ’91, were appointed a 
committee to consider the proposed In- 
terscholastic Scholarship Trophy. After 
consultation with the Faculty Commit- 
tee on Admissions, and after some dis- 
cussion among themselves, the Commit- 
tee decided to carry out the project, and 
to commission Robert A. Recchia, a 
Boston sculptor, to prepare a bronze bas- 
relief. This bas-relief presents a vigor- 
ous figure of a college student in cap and 
gown, grasping his diploma, the symbol 
of his accomplishment in College, while 
in the background is seen in lower relief 
the bronze statue of John Harvard in the 
College Delta. At the base of the relief 
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are ten small panels in which may be in- 
scribed the names of the schools to which 
the trophy shall have been awarded dur- 
ing ten successive years, with a central 
panel to bear the name of the school to 
which the prize shall go for permanent 
keeping at the end of ten years. The 
Committee has also had made simple 
bronze electric lamps for the study-table, 
to be given year by year to the individ- 
ual boys from the successful schools 
whose names appear on the examination 
honor list. Subscriptions amounting to 
$331.92 toward the expense of the trophy 
have been received from 119 members of 
the Society. 

Another interesting event of the year 
has been the establishment of a Scholar- 
ship Service Bureau under the auspices 
of the Immediate Members, which has 
helped to establish a strong bond of 
union between the members and other 
scholars. This, the Secretary of the 
Immediate Members writes, is beyond 
question the most notable act of Phi 
Beta Kappa during the year. It has 
opened a field for the productive and 
self-sacrificing utilization of scholarly 
powers, has been of service to backward 
students, and in general has encouraged 
a spirit of sound scholarship in the Col- 
lege, while the prestige of the Chapter 
has been manifestly enhanced. The cen- 
tral board of directors has this year con- 
sisted of a chairman and of six others 
who kept office hours in pairs three after- 
noons a week. This body files the rec- 
ords and strives to bring the right per- 
sons together according to affinity of 
temperament and status and similarity 
of courses. The patient is welcome to 
study in his adviser’s room, deriving ad- 
vantage from the latter’s advice and 
from the atmosphere of study. The se- 
cret of success lies in the ripening of 
friendships which open to both parties a 
new vision of what scholarship means. 
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Twenty-eight advisers have been affili- 
ated with the Bureau, including fifteen 
active members of the local Chapter, 
three graduate members of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and ten persons from outside the 
Society. The undertaking is one that 
looks for support to all scholars without 
regard to their membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa, but it is, nevertheless, a Phi Beta 
Kappa enterprise, financed by the So- 
ciety and led by Phi Beta Kappa men, at 
least two thirds of the board of directors 
being members. Those helped during the 
few months in which the Bureau has been 
in operation were twenty-four freshmen, 
three sophomores, one junior, and two 
unclassified students. 

Members of Phi Beta Kappa have also 
been active on the Student Council, and 
what has been accomplished by that 
body in regard to matters of scholarship 
has been done through members of Phi 
Beta Kappa. The Faculty has been per- 
suaded to modify the rules in regard to 
oral examinations in French and Ger- 
man, in regard to which the student 
body has labored under a sense of injus- 
tice. The Committee on Scholarship 
has also been instrumental in arranging 
for a series of lectures to be given in Eng- 
lish A under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education, with the purpose of 
instructing the Freshman Class in meth- 
ods of study. 

The weekly dinners, held by the So- 
ciety in the Tower Room of Memorial 
Hall, have been particularly successful, 
and representative graduate students 
have been among the invited speakers at 
these dinners. Practice in self-expres- 
sion has been encouraged by symposi- 
ums and by discussions; thus fostering 
social intercourse and the interchange of 
opinions. These dinners were held regu- 
larly once a week into May, and culmi- 
nated in the annual dinner at the Boston 
City Club on May 21. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of April 26, 1915. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for,their generous gifts: 


To Mr. William Lindsey for his gift of 
$6000, his final payment on account of his 
generous offer of a sum not exceeding $10,000 
to meet the expenses of a Surgical Unit which 
the Medical School will send to the American 
Ambulance Hospital in France. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for the gift of 
$5000, to be added to the principal of ‘‘The 
Louise E. Bettens Fund — Established by her 
Children — the net income to be used for the 
encouragement or advancement of Painting by 
Artists who are citizens of the United States 
of America, including in citizens, women as 
well as men.” 

To the Fly Club for the gift of $3000 in pay- 
ment of the Fly Gate. 

To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for his gift of 
$2000 to be called the ‘‘T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Fund for Cancer Research,” the income only 
to be used. 

To Dr. H. L. Gray for his gift of $200, to be 
added to the income of the Henry Warren 
Torrey Fund. 

To Mr. Charles H. Beckwith for his gift of 
$200, to be added to the principal of the ““R. M. 
Hodges Scholarship”’ Fund. 

To Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of 
$150 and to Mr. William S. Spaulding for his 
gift of $50 for the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes and to an anon- 
ymous friend for their gifts of $100 each toward 
the purchase of prints for the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

To Mr. William Phillips for his unrestricted 
gift of $83.33. 

To Miss Louise Fitz for her gift of $5 to- 
ward the payment of a duplicate card cata- 
logue of prints in the Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the American Institute of Architects for 
the generous offer of a medal, to be awarded 
by the Faculty of Architecture, to the mem- 
ber of the graduating class whose record for 
the course is the best; and accept the same in 
accordance with the foregoing terms. 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Administrative Board of the Medical 
School, that a deposit of $10 be made in 
advance to the Bursar by each student 
taking courses in Physiology, Chemis- 
try, and Anatomy, to cover charges for 
breakage. 

Voted, unanimously, that commenc- 
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ing with the academic year 1916-17 the 
tuition fee charged to new students in 
the following departments be $200: 
Harvard College, the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the 
Schools of Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, and the Bussey Institution 
with the School of Forestry; but that 
students now registered in any of the 
above departments be charged a tuition 
fee of $150 so long as they continue in 
the departments in which they are, at 
present, registered; and that no Stillman 
Infirmary, laboratory or graduation fee 
be charged to any student paying a tui- 
tion fee of $200 or more. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 

Proctor: H. R. Davidson, of Divinity Hall. 

Assistants: Thomas Lewis Kennedy, in 
Classics; Millard Burr Gulick, in Fine Arts; 
Edgar Oscar Parker, in Drawing; Joseph 
Leonard Walsh, in Mathematics; Hugh Wil- 
son Josephs, Stuart Luther Peck, and Aram 
Hovhannes Khachadoorian, in Chemistry. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Gerald Louis 
Wendt, Victor Yngve, Bruce Robinson Silver, 
Walter Elwood Vail, Edward Logan Camp- 
bell, James Hallett Hodges, and Leon Wood- 
man Parsons, in Chemistry. 

Instructors: Martin Mower, in Fine Arts; 
Richard Potts Johnson, Webster Godman 
Simon, Charles Austin Hobbs and Lawrence 
Washington Murphy, in Mathematics. 

Lecturers: FitzRoy Carrington, on the His- 
tory of Engraving; Edward Waldo Forbes, on 
the Fine Arts; George Parker Winship, on the 
History of Printing. 

Voted to appoint Dr. Franklin Dexter, 
Director of Scholarships in the Medical 
School for five years from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to change the title of Robert 
Williamson Lovett from Professor of 
Orthopedics to Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery. 


Meeting of May 10, 1915. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
securities valued at $640 from the estate 
of Francis Skinner, a further contribu- 
tion on account of his residuary bequest 
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to the Medical School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To the United Fruit Co. for the gift of $2500 
in support of the work of the Department of 
Tropical Medicine for the year 1915-16. 

To His Excellency Edwin V. Morgan for his 
gift of $1000 for a collection of books on Para- 
guay for the College Library. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their gift of $625, the third 
quarterly payment for the year 1914-15 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arboretum, $500 thereof to be added to the 
permanent fund of the Arboretum and the 
balance to be applied to the current uses, in 
accordance with their vote of July 10, 1914. 

To Messrs. Felix M. Warburg and Robert 
Saltonstall for their gifts of $500 each, to Mr. 
Frederick P. Cabot for his gift of $300, and to 
Mr. Charles W. Hubbard of $200 toward a 
salary in the Division of Education. 

To the Trustees of the Elizabeth Thompson 
Science Fund for their gift of $500 to be added 
to the fund established by Dr. Minot for the 
maintenance of the ‘Harvard Embryological 
Collection.” 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $150 for 
the maintenance of the Dante Collection in 
the University Library and $50 for the Dante 
Prize. 

To Mr. Charles C. Jackson for his gift of 
$100 toward asalary in the Division of Edu- 
cation. 

To Messrs. A. Lincoln Filene and Robert 
Saltonstall for their gifts of $50 each toward 
the expense of training an instructor in the 
Division of Education. 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of 
$50, being the amount of his honorarium re- 
turned for lecturing before the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express to Professor Theobald 
Smith their deep appreciation of his 
devoted and skilled service to the Uni- 
versity for so many years and of his 
important contributions to the knowl- 
edge and prevention of disease. His 
resignation is accepted with regret, to 
take effect August 31, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 


Assistants: Herbert Frederick Engelbrecht, 
Alexander Donald Macdonald, Leon Ernest 
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Ramsdell, Osman James Walker and Carl 
Henry Wilson, in Chemistry; Fred Charles 
Langenberg, in Metallurgy and Metallog- 
raphy; William Thomson, in Semitic Lan- 
guages. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Carl Eugen Guthe, 
Jr., in Anthropology; Walter Cecil Schumb, 
in Chemistry. 

Instructors: Earnest Albert Hooton, in An- 
thropology; John Wymond Miller Bunker, in 
Sanitary Biology; Walter Scott Weeks, in 
Mining; Edward Vere Brewer, Arthur Burk- 
hard, Frank Stanton Cawley, Asbury Haven 
Herrick, Ray Waldron Pettengill, Friedrich 
Schoenemann and Henry Harmon Stevens in 
German. 

Robert Van Arsdale Norris, Lecturer on 
Coal Mining; Charles Jacob Gale, Auditor of 
the Harvard Dining Halls; Frederick Wilkey, 
Manager of the Harvard Dining Halls. 


Voted to appoint Oswald Garrison 
Villard, ’°93, a member of the Harvard 
Commission on Western History from 
May 1, 1915. 

Notice was received of the election of 
Henry A. Murray, Jr., and Francis W. 
Capper as Undergraduate Members 
of the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports for the second half of 
1914-15, in place of William C. Claflin, 
Jr., and Russell R. Ayres. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster for 
the second half of 1915-16. 


Meeting of May 24, 1915. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. M. Douglas Flattery for his gift of 
securities, valued at $11,800, ‘‘to establish the 
Flattery Research Fund, the income of which 
is to be used to promote the scientific study, 
at the Harvard Medical School, of the cause, 
the cure and the prevention of disease.” 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$300 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis for his gift of 
$200 toward a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Pennsylvania for 
the gift of $186.82 in payment of the cost of 
planting an elm tree in the College Yard. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the 
gift of $125, the second instalment of the 
scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $100 
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for the Harvard Menorah Prize for the year 
1914-15. ‘ 

To Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the Library of 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

To Mr. George Nixon Black for his gift of 
$100, to Messrs. J. Templeman Coolidge and 
Felix M. Warburg for their gifts of $50 each 
and to Mr. Dan Fellows Platt for his gift of 
$25 ‘‘for the purchase of photographs for the 
use of the courses in drawing in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts.” 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $50 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search. 

To Assistant Professor Theodore Lyman for 
his gift of $50 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Jerome D. Greene for his gift of 
$17.35 for subscription to the “Japan Weekly 
Mail.” 


The President reported the death of 
Murray Anthony Potter, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, which 
occurred on the 17th inst., in the 45th 
year of his age. 

The resignation of Eugéne Joseph 
Armand Duquesne as Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect at the end of the 
first half of 1914-15. 

The resignation of Hugh Wilson 
‘Josephs as Assistant in Chemistry was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 


Assistants: Joseph Paul Kaufman, in Com- 
parative Literature; Ernest Henry Wilson, at 
the Arnold Arboretum; Frederick Sayford 
Bacon, Leslie Briggs Coombs, Amos Knapp 
Hobby, Joseph Wylie MacNaugher, and Lee 
Irvin Smith, in Chemistry; Christian Nus- 
baum, Harry Clark, David Locke Webster, 
James Beebee Brinsmade, Franklin Living- 
ston Hunt, Arman Edward Becker, Robert 
Harrington Kent, Paul Earls Sabine, in Phys- 
ics; Oscar Baxter Ryder, Norman John Silber- 
ling, Russell Weisman, Merton Kirk Cameron, 
John Bovingdon, Arthur Eli Monroe, John 
Valentine Van Sickle, in Economics. 

Instructors: Harold Kitchings Burbank, 
Philip Green Wright, Edmond Earle Lincoln, 
and Frederic Ernest Richter, in Economics; 
Edward Ballantine, in Music; William Ander- 
son, in Municipal Government. 

Lecturers; William Stanley Parker, on Arch- 
itectural Practice; Frederic Palmer, on Prac- 


tical Theology, and a member of the Faculty 
of Divinity. 

Sanitary Inspector: John Wymond Miller 
Bunker. 

Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics: William Anderson. 


Meeting of June 7, 1915. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To ‘ta group of Harvard graduates and 
friends of Philosophy”’ for their gifts amount- 
ing to $2000 toward a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1275, for salaries in the Department of 
Physics for 1915-16. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000, to be added to the income of the En- 
dowment Fund of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory. 

To Mr. Horace S. Sears for his gift of $1000, 
his first payment on account of his offer of one 
thousand dollars a year for three years toward 
a certain salary. 

Tothe Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $400 to be used in payment for 
show cases in the Library at the Medical 
School. 

To Mrs. David P. Kimball for her gift of 
$100, to‘‘A Friend”’ for $75, to Miss Ellen F. 
Mason and Miss Fanny P. Mason for their 
gifts of $50 each, and to Mrs. Henry Parkman 
for $25 for the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of 
$200 and to Mr. James F. Porter of $50 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Messrs. Bradley W. Palmer and Guerdon 
S. Holden for their gifts of $100 each and to 
Mr. Theron E. Catlin for his gift of $50 to- 
ward the expenses of the summer field work 
in Colorado, under the direction of Professor 
Atwood. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nichols for 
their gift of $100 and to Miss Mabel Sturgis 
for her gift of $100 toward the expenses of 
the School for Social Workers. 

To Mrs. Murray Anthony Potter for her 
gift of $175 for the Susan Anthony Potter 
Prizes for the year 1914-15. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50, 
to be used as a prize for the encouragement of 
the study of the Old Testament. 


The resignation of Howard Levi Gray 
as Assistant Professor of History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment and Economics was received 
and accepted to take effect Aug. 31, 
1915. 
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Voted to appoint Clarence Erskine 
Kelley, Assistant in Astronomy from 
Feb. 1, for the remainder of 1914-15. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Swanson 
Begg, Assistant Secretary of the Grad- 
uate School of Medicine from June 1 to 
Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 

Assistants: Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the 
Cryptogamic Herbarium; James Royal Mar- 
tin, in Physiology. 

Research Fellow: Harold Eugene Bigelow, 
in Chemistry. 

Instructor: Carl Ludwig Schrader, in Gym- 
nastics. 

Lecturers: Christian Carl Carstens, on Social 
Ethics; Louis Adams Frothingham, State and 
City Government in Massachusetts. 

Regent: Edward Deshon Brandegee. 


Voted to appoint a Committee on 
Parts at Commencement for the coming 
academic year, to consist of Professors 
Briggs, Fenn, Winter, Ripley, C. N. 
Jackson, Frankfurter, and Sprague. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Henderson 
Sterns, Associate in Anthropology from 
Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1915: Arthur Fisher Whittem, of 
Romance Languages; William James 
Cunningham, Transportation. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Embryology, to 
serve from September 1, 1915: Where- 
upon, ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Frederic Thomas Lewis was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Anatomy, to 
serve from September 1, 1915: Where- 
upon, ballots being given in, it appeared 
that John Warren was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Histology, to 
serve from September 1, 1915: Where- 
upon, ballots being given in, it appeared 
that John Lewis Bremer was elected. 





[September, 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. Irving Babbitt for the first half of 
the academic year 1915-16, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. George Andrew Reisner from Sept. 
1, 1915, to Sept. 1, 1916. 


Meeting of June 23, 1915. 


The following receipt was reported, 
and the same was gratefully accepted: 
From the estate of Rebecca A. Greene, 
$100 additional for the use of the Medi- 
cal School. 

The following letter was presented: 


New York, June 21, 1915. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity: 
Sirs: 

The James J. Hill Professorship of Trans- 
portation in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

The undersigned self-constituted Commit- 
tee, representing a wide circle of friends and 
admirers of James J. Hill, Esquire, and desir- 
ing to perpetuate many of Mr. Hill’s ideas in 
&@ way so as to merit his cordial counsel and 
support and at the same time give ample lati- 
tude in administration to the University, 
hereby present to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard University the sum of $125,000, 
to found the James J. Hill Professorship of 
Transportation. 

The income only of this fund shall be used 
to maintain a Professorship in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University. It is our desire that the recipient 
or recipients of this income shall give instruc- 
tion or promote investigations in the subject 
of Transportation, giving chief attention to 
railroad transportation. While it is our inten- 
tion that this income shall ordinarily secure 
the service of a competent teacher, it is also 
our desire to promote research, and if for any 
reason the Professorship should be temporarily 
vacant, or in the discretion of the President 
and Fellows it should be unnecessary to apply 
the entire income of this fund to maintain the 
Professorship, they are authorized to use the 
income and accumulated income in contribut- 
ing to the instruction and research in the Uni- 
versity in the subjects named in such way as 
they see fit. 

Attached hereto you will find a list of the 
donors of this gift, with the amount of their 
subscriptions. We trust that formal acknowl- 
edgment will be sent in due course to each one 
of these donors, whose addresses we also fur- 
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nish you, and that you will also notify Mr. 
James J. Hill of this foundation in his name. 
With great respect, we are, dear Sirs, 
Faithfully yours, 
Rosert Bacon, 
Gero. F. Baker, 
Howarp E..iort, 
ArtTuur Curtiss JAMES, 
Tuomas W. Lamont, 
Rosert T. Lincoin, 
J. P. Moraan, 
Committee. 


And it was thereupon Voted, that this 
generous gift be gratefully accepted in 
accordance with the,terms of the above 
letter, and that the President and Fel- 
lows desire to express their gratitude to 
each giver. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


For the gift of $2500, being the interest at 
four per cent from Jan. 1, 1915, on the sub- 
scriptions to the Hill Professorship, to be 
applied to the current expenses of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration for 
1914-15. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his 
gift of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 
a year for ten years, beginning with the year 
1909-10, for instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment, in addition to that already given. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the second half-yearly payment for 
1914-15 on account of their offer of $2500 a 
year for five years for supporting the Bureau 
of Municipal Research in connection with the 
course in Municipal Government. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the 
Division of Forestry for the gift of $1300 for 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of 
$1000, to Messrs. Stephen M. Weld and John 
S. Lawrence for their gifts of $500 each and to 
Mr. Frederic C. Dumaine for his gift of $100 
to be credited to the guaranteed deficit fund 
in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of $1000 
additional for the department of Social Ethics. 

To Miss Elizabeth G. Houghton for her gift 
of $250 and to Mrs. N. P. Hallowell for her 
gift of $75 for the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research. 

For anonymous gifts amounting to $500 for 
a certain salary for the year 1914-15. 

To Mr. Abraham Koshland for his gift of 
$215 toward the needs of the Semitic Depart- 
ment and the Museum. 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $150 





for prizes in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Harvard Club of Newburyport for 
the gift of $50, the final instalment of the 
scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $50 on account of the scholarship 
for the year 1914-15. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift 
of $25 for books of bibliographical interest for 
the College Library, and to Mr. Harold J. 
Coolidge for his gift of $50 for the purchase of 
books on China. 

To Professor W. B. Munro for his gift of 
$45.15 to be used as a special gift, to be ap- 
plied toward his courses in Government. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $40 
for the Old Testament Prizes for the year 
1914-15. 

To Mr. Joseph J. Slechta for his gift of $35 
for two special prizes for undergraduates for 
the best theses on ‘‘The Economic & Indus- 
trial Conditions in Brazil, with special Refer- 
ence to the Purchasing Capacity of Brazilian 
Markets for American Goods.” 

To Dr. Walter P. Bowers and Dr. Harold 
C. Ernst for their gifts of $25 each to be added 
to the Loan Fund, Medical School, Class of 
1879. 

To Mr. Henry H. Edes for his gift of a copy 
of a reproduction of the academic degree pre- 
sented to Washington by Harvard College, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 


The President reported the death of 
John Hildreth McCollom, Professor of 
Contagious Diseases, Emeritus, which 
occurred on the 14th inst., in the 73d 
year of his age. 

The resignation of John Wymond 
Miller Bunker as Instructor in Sanitary 
Biology and Sanitary Inspector was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 


Proctors: F. D. Adams, A. H. Alexander, 
H. R. Amory, O. R. Atkinson, P. Blackmur, 
F. G. Blair, A. M. Boal, A. Burkhard, R. W. 
Chubb, J. B. Cummings, F. J. Deane, J. Gar- 
land, S. Hale, O. W. Haussermann, C. P. 
Howard, W. Hugue, C. W. Hutchinson, H. G. 
Knight, B. H. Knollenberg, M. J. Logan, R. 
H. Loomis, L. W. McKernan, C. Magruder, 
C. M. Makepeace, W. M. Marston, L. S. 
Mayo, J. L. Moore, J. R. Morton, F. S. Moul- 
ton, D. C. Parmenter, C. S. Pendleton, C. P. 
Pennoyer, D. C. Pitcher, T. K. Richards, 
F. E. Richter, K. C. Royall, O. G. Saxon, W. 
H. Shepardson, F. J. Smiley, E. D. Smith, 
8S. P. Speer, E. O. Tabor, J. Varney, A. 
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Wandtke, N. Weaver, R. G. White, R. B. 
Wigglesworth. 

Assistants: Floyd Henry Allport, Winthrop 
Pickard Bell, Thomas Stearns Eliot, Seymour 
Guy Martin, Robert Lindley Murray Under- 
hill, in Philosophy; Robert Wheaton Coues, 
Robert Winslow Gordon, Charles Gott, Hun- 
ley Whatley Herrington, Thurman Los Hood, 
Kenneth Payson Kempton, Jonathan Leon- 
ard, Herbert Winslow Smith, George Henry 
Tufts, and Brewer Goddard Whitmore, in 
English; Henry Hallowell Farquhar, in Fac- 
tory Management. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Joseph Vincent 
Fuller and Clyde Leclare Grose, in History. 

Instructors: Paull Franklin Baum, Percy 
Waldron Long, Howard Rollin Patch, Fred- 
eric Schenck, Arthur Parker Stone, and 
Charles Edward Whitmore, in English; Wil- 
liam Eustis Brown, in Public Health Admin- 
istration; Roger Noble Burnham, in Model- 
ing; Clarence Erskine Kelley, in Astronomy; 
Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, in Greek and 
Latin; Bremer Whidden Pond, in Landscape 
Architecture; Albert Abraham Shapiro, in 
Romance Languages; Charles Howard Walker 
in Decorative Design; Harry Austryn Wolf- 
son, in Jewish Literature and Philosophy; 
Melville Conley Whipple, in Sanitary Biology. 

Lecturer: Norman Scott Brien Gras, on 
Economic History. 

Tutors: Pitman Benjamin Potter, Frederic 
Ernest Richter, Frederic Schenck, Philip 
Green Wright. 

Secretary of the Committee on the Use of Eng- 
lish by Students: William Chase Greene. 

Advisory Committee on Debating: A. P. Stone, 
R. W. Kelso, C. A. Trafford. 

Sanitary Inspector: Melville Conley Whipple. 

Visiting Lecturer on Government: Léon 
Dupriez. 


Medical School. 


Lecturers: Freeman Allen, Walter Meredith 
Boothby and Frank Linden Richardson, on 
Anesthesia; John Taylor Bottomley, Farrar 
Cobb, Frederic Jay Cotton, Fred Bates Lund 
and Samuel Jason Mixter, on Surgery; Fred- 
eric Codman Cobb, on Laryngology; Allen 
Greenwood, Walter Brackett Lancaster and 
Frederick Herman Verhoeff, on Ophthal- 
mology; Frederick Lafayette Jack, on Otol- 
ogy; Francis Joseph Keany and Harvey 
Parker Towle, on Dermatology. 

Associates: Elliott Gray Brackett and 
Augustus Thorndike, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
William Howard Faulkner, John Homans, 
Joshua Clapp Hubbard and Daniel Fiske 
Jones, in Surgery; Philip Hammond, in 
Otology. 

Instructors: James Earle Ash, Nathan 
Chandler Foot and Ernest William Good- 
pasture, in Pathology; James Bourne Ayer, in 
Neurology; George Sherwin Clark Badger, 
Henry Fox Hewes, Ralph Clinton Larrabee, 
Francis Winslow Palfrey, Joseph Hersey 
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Pratt, Arthur Kingsbury Stone and Franklin 
Warren White, in Medicine; Harry Aldrich 
Barnes, John Hammond Blodgett, Joseph 
Payson Clark, Rockwell Augustus Coffin, 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale and Daniel Crosby 
Greene, in Laryngology; Frederick Stanford 
Burns, in Dermatology; John Henry Cunning- 
ham, Jr., in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Charles 
Clayton Dennis and Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
in Syphilis; George Strong Derby, Henry Hill 
Haskell, William Norwood Souter and Fred 
Maurice Spalding, in Ophthalmology; Walter 
James Dodd, in Roentgenology; Calvin Bar- 
stow Faunce, Jr., William Fletcher Knowles 
and David Harold Walker, in Otology; Cleave- 
land Floyd, Calvin Gates Page and Albert 
Edward Steele, in Bacteriology; Frank Butler 
Granger, in Electrotherapeutics; Walter Mere- 
dith Boothby, Robert Montraville Green ani 
Harris Peyton Mosher, in Anatomy; Francis 
Browne Grinnell and Wilson George Smillie, 
in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; May- 
nard Ladd and Philip Haskell Sylvester, ia 
Pediatrics; Daniel Francis Mahoney, in Sur- 
gery; Robert Bayley Osgood and Robert 
Soutter, in Orthopedic Surgery; Malcolm 
Storer and Ernest Boyen Young, in Gyne- 
cology; Howard Townsend Swain, in Obstet- 
rics; Frederick Herman Verhoeff, in Ophthal- 
mic Pathology. 

Clinical Instructors: Henry Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch and Arthur Allison Howard, in Pedi- 
atrics. 

Teaching Fellows: Edward Allen Boyden 
and Paul Eugene Lineback, in Histology and 
Embryology; McKeen Cattell, Frank Alex- 
ander Hartman and Brenton Reid Lutz, in 
Physiology; Gustav Philip Grabfield, in Phar- 
macology; Theodore Frederick Zucker, in 
Biological Chemistry. 

Fellows: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, in Anat- 
omy; Richard Dana Bell and Henry Lyman, 
in Biological Chemistry; Gordon Berry, Fran- 
cis Patten Emerson, Frederick Eugene Gar- 
land and Chandler Robbins, in Laryngology; 
John Hammond Blodgett, John Leroy Lougee 
and Leon Edward White, in Otology; William 
Joseph Brickley, Harry Fairbanks Hartwell 
and Mark Hunking Wentworth, in Surgery; 
Harold Beckles Chandler, Edward Keith 
Ellis, Charles David Jones, William Liebman, 
William Holbrook Lowell, Roland Chester 
Mackenzie, George Hale Ryder, Patrick Som- 
ers Smyth, Henry Burt Stevens, Peter Hunter 
Thompson and Edward Russell Williams, in 
Ophthalmology; Theodore Williams Ely, 
Martin Joseph English, Richard Spelman 
Eustis, Harold Adams Gale, Joseph Isaac 
Grover, Robert Bates Hunt, Karlton Goodsell 
Percy and Edwin Theodore Wyman, in Pedi- 
atrics; Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; John Wilkes Hammond, Jr., 
and James Albert Honeij, in Bacteriology; 
James Lincoln Huntington, Frank Arthur 
Pemberton, Richard Goodwin Wadsworth 
and John Thomas Williams, in Gynecology; 
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James Patrick O’Hare, Walter Walker Palmer 
and Paul Dudley White, in Medicine; 
Townsend William Thorndike, in Dermatol- 
ogy. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Albert Alphonso 
Wood Ghoreyeb, in Pathology; Harold Fisher 
Pierce, in Physiology; Thomas Foster Wheel- 
don, in Histology and Embryology; Maclver 
Woody, in Surgery. 

Alumni Assistants: Elliott Carr Cutler, in 
Surgery; George Parkman Denny and Louis 
Harry Newburgh, in Medicine; Raymond 
Brewer Parker, in Obstetrics. 

Assistants: James Bourne Ayer, Harold 
Inman Gosline and Harry Cesar Solomon, in 
Neuropathology; James Dellinger Barney, 
Horace Binney, Ernest Granville Crabtree, 
Richard Frothingham O'Neil and George Gil- 
bert Smith, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Philip 
Challis Bartlett, Gerald Blake, Francis Gor- 
ham Brigham, Roger Paul Dawson, Cleave- 
land Floyd, Harry Winfred Goodall, Albert 
Aurelius Hornor, Charles Henry Lawrence, 
Jr., Thomas Francis Leen, Charles Leonard 
Overlander, Willard Stephen Parker and Na- 
thaniel Knight Wood, in Medicine; Horace 
Keith Boutwell, Henry Joseph Perry and Les- 
ley Hinckley Spooner, in Bacteriology; James 
Howard Brown, in Comparative Pathology; 
Percy Brown, Samuel Walker Ellsworth and 
George W. Holmes, in Roentgenology; John 
Bryant, Archibald McKay Fraser, Torr Wag- 
ner Harmer, Andrew Roy MacAusland, Rich- 
ard Henry Miller, William Reid Morrison, 
George W. Morse, Jr., and Edward Hammond 
Risley, in Anatomy; Carl Hermann Bucholz, 
in Physical Therapeutics; Harry Philip Ca- 
hill, Francis Patten Emerson, Oliver Ames 
Lothrop, George Herman Powers, Jr. and 
George Loring Tobey, Jr., in Otology; George 
Clymer, in Neurology; LeRoy Goddard Cran- 
don, Emil Goetsch, Walter Clarke Howe, 
Conrad Jacobson, William Edwards Ladd, 
Halsey Beach Loder, Charles Galloupe Mixter, 
Edward Peirson Richardson, Channing Cham- 
berlain Simmons, Beth Vincent, Irving James 
Walker and Wyman Whittemore, in Surgery; 
Robert Laurent De Normandie and James 
Rockwell Torbert, in Obstetrics; Cyrus Hart- 
well Fiske, Goodwin Le Baron Foster and 
Edward Parkhurst Phelps, in Biological Chem- 
istry; Jose Penteado Bill, in Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene; Robert Montraville Green 
and Nathaniel Robert Mason, in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology; William Westcott Howell, Rich- 
ard Mason Smith, and James Herbert Young, 
in Pediatrics; Everard Lawrence Oliver, in 
Dermatology; Kurt Hermann Thoma, in Den- 
tal Anatomy; George Henry Wright, in Laryn- 
gology. 

James Leavitt Stoddard, Research Fellow, 
in Pathology; Charles Follen Folsom, Teach- 
ing Fellow in Hygiene; Charles Booth Spruit, 
Henry P. Walcott, Fellow, in Clinical Medi- 
cine; James Howard Means, Arthur Tracy 
Cabot, Fellow, in charge of the Laboratory of 
Surgical Research. 


Dental School. 


Assistants — In Operative Dentistry: Ray- 
mond Boynton Carter, Merton Weston Foss, 
Leon Julius Lawton. In Prosthetic Dentistry: 
Ralph Edward Gove, Nishan der Sarkis Tash- 
jian, Adolph Gahm, Thomas James Giblin, 
Jr., Allan Witham Lord, Simon Myerson, Ev- 
erett Leo Noonan, John Clarence Normand, 
and Mark Tishler. In Anesthesia: Stephen 
Parker Mallett. 

Instructors — In Operative Dentistry: Charles 
Boardman Burnham, Ernest Earl Carle, Rob- 
ert Scott Catheron, Asher Harriman St. Clair 
Chase, Benjamin Howard Codman, Arthur 
Sylvester Crowley, Walter Alonzo Davis, 
Forrest Greenwood Eddy, Charles Sumner 
Emerson, Samuel Tuttle Elliott, Nathan 
Anthony Estes, Arthur Trowbridge Freeman, 
Albert Benton Jewell, Philip Amos Leavitt, 
Arthur Allen Libby, Albert Ira Mackintosh, 
Charles Winthrop McPherson, Leslie Herbert 
Naylor, John William O’Connell, Chatles 
Erwin Parkhurst, Harry Snow Parsons, Frank 
Perrin, Joseph Totten Paul, Charles Gilman 
Pike, Edward Melville Quinby, James Shep- 
herd, Judson Clarence Slack, David Frederick 
Spinney, Charles Edward Stevens, Harry 
Austin Stone, Frank Turner Taylor, John 
Talbot Timlin, Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, 
Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, Thomas 
Weston Wood, Eugene Barry Wyman. In 
Prosthetic Dentistry: Horatio LeSeur Andrews, 
Fred Alexander Beckford, Ernest Spencer 
Calder, Harry Sylvester Clark, Wilson Case 
Dort, Arthur Warren Eldred, Guy Edward 
Flagg, Henry Gilman, Thomas Bernard Hay- 
den, Frederick Waldemar Hovestadt, Julius 
Frank Hovestadt, Dennis Joseph Hurley, 
Herbert Frank Langley, Nels Henry Malm- 
strom, Frank Randall McCullagh, Blaine 
Wilcox Morgan, Maurice Earle Peters, Rein- 
hold Ruelberg, Clarence Shannon, William 
Fiske Strangman, Frederick Jeremiah Sulli- 
van, Rudolf Sykora, Frank Edgar Travis, 
William Harry Weston, St. Clair Allan 
Wodell. In Extracting and Anesthesia: Ed- 
win Linwood Farrington, Albert Herder, 
Albert Leonard Midgley, Harold Bradshaw 
Norwood, Joseph Aloysius Ring, Oliver Perry 
Wolfe. In Orthodontia: Adelbert Fernald, 
Horace Leonard Howe, Walter Curtis Miner. 
In Porcelain Work: Amos Irving Hadley, Nor- 
man Beverly Nesbett, Arthur Judson Oldham, 
Charles Thomas Warner. In Oral Surgery: 
Roger Browne Taft. In Chemistry: Fred Mar- 
tin Rice. In Anesthesia: Charles Allen Jame- 
son. In Roentgenology: Earle Clinton Cum- 
mings. In Syphilis: Charles Morton Smith. 
In Neurology: Edward Wyllys Taylor. 

Clinical Instructors: Edwin Carter Blaisdell 
and James Austin Furfey, in Operative Den- 
tistry. 

Lecturers: Henry Carlton Smith, on Dental 
Chemistry; Martin Bassett Dill, on Opera- 
tive Dentistry; John William O’Connell, in 
Materia Medica. 
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Demonstrator: Varaztad Hovhaness Kazan- 
jian, of Prosthetic Dentistry. 


Voted to appoint Charles Hall Grand- 
gent, Exchange Professor to France for 
the first half of 1915-16. 

Voted that Thomas Nixon Carver be 
appointed the Professor from Harvard 
University for one half of the year 1915- 
16, under the interchange agreement 
between Harvard University and the 
Western Colleges. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1915: Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, chairman; George Foot Moore, 
George Lyman Kittredge, Charles Hom- 
er Haskins, Theodore Lyman, Chester 





Noyes Greenough, Thomas Barbour. 

Voted to appoint as a member of the 
Faculty for one year from Sept. 1, 1915, 
William Chase Greene, who is Secretary 
of the Committee on the Use of English 
by Students. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for three years from Sept. 1, 
1915: William Henry Robey, Jr., Fred- 
erick Taylor Lord, and Edward Allen 
Locke, in Medicine; Fritz Bradley Tal- 
bot and Charles Hunter Dunn, in Pe- 
diatrics; George Ellsworth Johnson, in 
Education. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1915: Herbert Sidney Langfeld, in 
Psychology; Ernest Gale Martin, in 
Physiology (Medical School); Francis 
Weld Peabody, in Medicine (Medical 
School). 

Voted to change the title of Walter 
Cecil Schumb from Austin Teaching 
Fellow to Assistant in Chemistry. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Special Meeting, June 8, 1915. 
Held at 50 State St., Boston, at 11 a.m. 


The following fourteen members were 
present: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
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Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, En- 
dicott, Frothingham, Higginson, Palmer, 
Richardson, Shattuck, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wendell, Wigglesworth. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 7, 1915, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following 
persons, recommended therefor by the 
Faculty of the Graduate Schools of Ap- 
plied Science, Master of Science in Civil 
Engineering, Louis Mitchell; Master of 
Science in Mechanical Engineering, John 
Harland Billings, Charles Hugh Chat- 
field, William Green, Raymond Douglas 
McCart; Master of Science in Mining 
Engineering and Metallurgy, Clyde Pol- 
hemus Ross; Master of Science in Elec- 
trical Engineering, Rupen Eksergian, 
Antonio Riberio Guimaraes, James 
Frank Leslie, Park Daniel Manbeck, 
Hugh Gerard Pastoriza, Claire William 
Ricker, Gordon Dudley Robinson, Leon 
Hubert Webber, Jeshine Zohn Zee; and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted to 
consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of May 10, 1915, that the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts conferred upon Alfred 
Johnson, June 29, 1898, be changed so as 
to read “Bachelor of Arts, out of course, 
as of the Class of 1895”; and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 7, 1915, appointing the fol- 
lowing Assistant Professors for five years 
from September 1, 1915: Arthur Fisher 
Whittem, of Romance Languages; Wil- 
liam James Cunningham, of Transporta- 
tion; and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
port of the Committee on Botany, and 
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upon the recommendation of the Exec- 
utive Committee, it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, June 24, 1915. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 9 a.m. 

The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Meyer, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Boyden, 
Delano, C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endi- 
cott, Felton, Fish, Forbes, Frothingham, 
Gordon, Hallowell, Higginson, Marvin, 
Morgan, Palmef, Richardson, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Slocum, Thayer, Wendell, 
Wigglesworth. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of June 7, 1915, electing John Warren, 
Associate Professor of Anatomy, to serve 
from September 1, 1915; Frederic 
Thomas Lewis, Associate Professor of 
Embryology, to serve from September 
1, 1915; John Lewis Bremer, Associate 
Professor of Histology, to serve from 
September 1, 1915, were taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 23, 1915, appointing the 
following Assistant Professors for five 
years from September 1, 1915: Herbert 
Sidney Langfeld, of Psychology; Ernest 
Gale Martin, of Physiology (Medical 
School); Francis Weld Peabody, of Med- 
icine (Medical School); appointing the 
following Instructors for three years 
from September 1, 1915: William Henry 
Robey, Jr., Frederick Taylor Lord, and 
Edwin Allen Locke, in Medicine; Fritz 
Bradley Talbot and Charles Hunter 
Dunn, in Pediatrics; George Ellsworth 
Johnson, in Education; appointing Wil- 
liam Chase Greene, Secretary of the 
Committee on the Use of English by 
Students, a member of the Faculty for 
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one year from September 1, 1915; ap- 
pointing the following members of the 
Library Council for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1915:Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Chairman; George Foot Moore, George 
Lyman Kittredge, Charles Homer Has- 
kins, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 23, 1915, conferring the 
degrees upon the persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the several 
Departments of the University respec- 
tively; and the Board voted to consent 
to the conferring of said degrees; and 
further voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed, in accordance with the prece- 
dents of previous years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said degrees. 

The total number of the foregoing 
degrees is 1103. 

At the request and upon the motion 
of President Lowell, and after debate 
thereon, the Board voted to refer to the 
Executive Committee consideration of 
the question of extending the suffrage 
for the election of Overseers, with in- 
structions to report thereon at a future 
meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
port of the Committee on Forestry, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 


MURRAY ANTHONY POTTER. 


A man of refined sensibility, so mod- 
est that many people thought him shy, 
but, with his friends, genial and intimate, 
ever considerately tactful, of such quick 
sympathy as instantly to divine the 
moods of his companions and to feel the 
sorrows of others with almost unbear- 
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able keenness, generous, tolerant, ready 
to be interested in everything and every- 
body — such a man has dwelt among us, 
endearing himself to his associates to a 
degree very uncommon even in our Har- 
vard community, and, suddenly passing, 
has left them with a sense of irreparable 
loss, as if a vital part of themselves had 
been taken away. 

After an acute illness of only a few 
days, Murray Anthony Potter, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages, died 
peacefully at his summer house in Lan- 
caster, Mass., on May 17, ending an 
earthly existence much vexed by physi- 
cal ailment but rich in achievement and 
in promise. Born in Clifton Springs, II1., 
in 1871, he spent his childhood and early 
youth in California, where his family 
took up its abode. There they had a 
country ranch and, in the old residential 
quarter of San Francisco, a city home. 
He was the oldest of four brothers. Un- 
like the rest, he became dissatisfied with 
the opportunities for education afforded 
by his State, and, after trying the re- 
sources of Berkeley, decided, in the face 
of protest, to continue his studies at Har- 
vard, where he became successively a 
Bachelor of Arts in 1895, a Master of 
Arts in 1897, and a Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1899. 

Maturer than most of his contempora- 
ries, ripened by wide reading and by 
much travel, endowed with exquisite 
taste in all things beautiful, an admir- 
able musician, alert in thought, rapid 
and accurate in work, he won immediate 
distinction as a scholar. His linguistic 
equipment was unusual; to an extensive 
classical training he added some familiar- 
ity with Sanskrit; with a fluent com- 
mand of Spanish, French, Italian, and 
German he combined knowledge of Rus- 
sian and a smattering of many other 
tongues. He was inclined to philosophy, 
expert not only in music but also in art, 
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an enthusiastic supporter of all forms of 
the drama, a collector of rare books and 
choice pictures. His study, in later years, 
became a very pattern of perfect zesthetic 
harmony attained without detriment to 
usefulness. 

In literature, his chosen field of ex- 
ploration, he was fascinated, on the one 
hand, by the vigor and brilliancy of the 
New Birth of letters; on the other, by 
the deep pathos of popular poetry. To 
the former attraction are due his one 
published lecture and his many unedited 
essays on the Renaissance and an un- 
completed volume on Petrarch; to the 
latter, a comparative treatment of the 
theme of the combat of father and son 
(the subject of his dissertation), embod- 
ied in 1902 in a book called Sohrab and 
Rustem, and an exposition, nearly fin- 
ished at the time of his death, of the 
heroic part played by the horse in the 
narrative verse of many nations. A 
paper on this last topic he read before 
the Modern Language Association of 
America in 1904. Some researches in the 
Old French epic and in the legends of the 
childhood of Jesus are fortunately pre- 
served in print. The greater part of his 
investigations, however, never saw the 
light; and, fearing that he might perhaps 
be neglectful of one side of a professor’s 
duty, he obtained in 1914-15 a year’s 
leave of absence for the special purpose 
of bringing some of them to completion. 
Several reasons combined to make him 
slow to offer the public the results of his 
labor: he was distrustful of himself, and 
conscientiously determined to present 
nothing short of his best; he looked for- 
ward to a long lease of time in which to 
fill out and perfect the various things he 
began; and the abundance of his inter- 
ests divided his days among many occu- 
pations. 

Most of his energy, indeed, was ap- 
plied to teaching. While still a student 
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at Harvard, a youth of ample means, he 
lent his services to the Cambridge Even- 
ing High School, in order, as he said, to 
gain experience, and there met with 
extraordinary success, winning both the 
attention and the affection of his hetero- 
geneous classes. On receiving his last 
degree, he went to Dartmouth as Assist- 
ant Professor; but he returned to Har- 
vard the next year — the year of his 
marriage — and remained here ever 
after. To the credit of our students be it 
said that they appreciated not only his 
learning and his skill, but likewise his 
modesty, courtesy, and devotion; seldom 
have the efforts of a teacher been so 
gratefully recognized by his pupils. Be- 
sides his lectures on the Renaissance, 
the pastoral, the humanists, the Latin 
writers of the Middle Ages, the trouba- 
dours, and Petrarch, he conducted two 
of the largest elementary courses in the 
Romance Department; in his adminis- 
tration of them, and equally in his prepa- 
ration of admission papers in French, he 
displayed a practical competence scarce- 
ly to have been expected in one of his 
artistic temperament. He served the 
Department also as its Secretary. Eager 
to promote thoroughness and originality, 
he founded, in memory of his mother, 
three annual prizes for essays, two in 
Comparative Literature and onein Span- 
ish. Learners of Spanish are indebted to 
him, furthermore, for his edition of se- 
lected sketches by the newspaper humor- 
ist Taboada, whose writings disclose a 
surprising affinity between Iberian and 
the better class of American journalistic 
comicality. 

In only one respect did he, like many 
an eminent colleague, seem to fall below 
the full performance of a University 
officer’s task: he could seldom bring him- 
self to attend oral examinations for the 
doctorate; not because of indifference, 
but because, with the remembrance of 





his own ordeal, his participation in the 
pains of the candidate amounted to 
downright agony. This pardonable 
shortcoming troubled him much, but he 
was reluctant to explain it, ever bent 
on covering up his sensitiveness; for 
nothing annoyed him more than to be 
thought delicate, nervous, or emotional. 
In other ways he made amends. Though, 
according to academic standards, a 
wealthy man, intensely fond of sight- 
seeing and other recreation, he always 
insisted, in spite of precarious health, on 
giving more than the customary share 
of instruction, and he neglected no op- 
portunity to form close personal rela- 
tions with his students. 

Yet ardent as he was in business and 
in play, his greatest delight lay in pri- 
vately relieving the distress or increasing 
the joy of others. In such benefactions, 
as in his studies and his pastime, his wife, 
a daughter of the late Solomon Lincoln, 
wasatrue partner His home will remain 
forever enshrined in the memory of his 
friends as a fount of cordial, bounteous, 
and self-forgetful hospitality; his useful 
life, as a triumph of will. He was in very 
sooth a gentleman and a scholar. 

C. H. Grandgent. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciates on June 16, Mrs. A. W. Wolbach 
was reélected a member of the Council 
for 7 years, and Prof. C. N. Greenough 
was elected an Associate for 3 years. 
The following members of the Academic 
Board were appointed for 1915-16: Pro- 
fessors E. L. Mark, H. S. White, E. H. 
Hall, H. W. Smyth, A. A. Howard, G. L. 
Kittredge, C. H. Grandgent, E. F. Gay. 
Miss Margaret Gilman, Mistress of 
Sarah Whitman Hall since the opening 
of the hall in 1912, resigned at the close 
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of the year, and A. H. Evans, ’13, was 
appointed Mistress for 1915-16. 

The first meeting of the Committee on 
Resources, a large committee represent- 
ing the Radcliffe Associates, Radcliffe 
Alumne Association, Radcliffe Union, 
Radcliffe Auxiliary, and all the Radcliffe 
Clubs, was held on June 22. After a re- 
port on the finances of the College by the 
Treasurer and discussion, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed by Pres. Briggs 
consisting of S. M. Dean, ’95, Chairman, 
C. A. Harper, ’96, and K. M. Thompson, 
’96, to consider what measures may be 
taken to unify and develop the gifts of 
past students of the College. 

Radcliffe College has received the fol- 
lowing gifts: an Italian coffer of the Re- 
naissance period from the Class of 1890, 
to be placed in the Ghirlandaio Room in 
Agassiz House; a silver tray from the 
Class of 1896 in memory of their presi- 
dent, L. E. Strongman, who died April 9, 
1912; $1200 from the Class of 1900 for 
the Mary Coes Endowment Fund for In- 
struction; $1200 from the Class of 1905 
for the Radcliffe College Endowment 
Fund; $500 from E. A. Daniell, ’95, L. C. 
Bolster, and E. P. Daniell, ’06, in mem- 
ory of their mother, Mary Fifield (Porter) 
Daniell, to be used for whatever purpose 
the College may see fit, preferably for en- 
dowment. The College has also received 
$400 additional income from the estate 
of Rebecca A. Greene. 

“Class Day” was Friday evening, 
June 18. Pres. and Mrs. Briggs, Miss 
Boody, and the officers of the Senior 
Class received the guests in the living- 
room, while the rest of the Seniors re- 
ceived their friends in other rooms in the 
college buildings. On Saturday there 
were class reunions, the annual Reminis- 
cent Show arranged by the celebrating 
classes, and, in the evening, a perform- 
ance of Prunella on the steps of Agassiz 
House — a repetition of the last Idler for 
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the Alumnz, the Seniors, and their 
guests. At the Baccalaureate Service 
Sunday afternoon, Bishop Lawrence 
preached the sermon on the text: “Jo- 
seph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful 
bough by a well; whose branches run 
over the wall.” The Radcliffe Choral 
Society sang an anthem. The words of 
the Baccalaureate hymn were by D. L. 
Williams, Sp. On Monday came the Se- 
nior Class exercises in the morning, and 
the Senior supper. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Radcliffe Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
was held on June 21, at 2.30 p.m. The 
following officers were elected: Pres., 
E.N. Buckingham, Ph.D.,’10; vice-pres., 
M. N. White, ’99; sec., C. B. Shaw, ’01. 
Four new alumnez members were elected. 
It was determined to take a vote by mail 
to learn the preference of all the mem- 
bers as to the time for the annual exer- 
cises and for the business meeting. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held in Sanders Theatre on June 23 at 
11.30 a.m. Rev. George Hodges, D.D., 
offered the prayer, Pres. Briggs an- 
nounced the gifts and the awards of 
prizes and fellowships for the year, and a 
chorus of former and present students 
under the direction of M. H. Hitchcock, 
05, sang. Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
gave the Commencement address which 
is printed on pp. 58-64 of the magazine. 

Dean Boody then presented the 120 
candidates for degrees, which were con- 
ferred by Pres. Briggs as follows: 94 
A.B.’s, 25 A.M.’s, and 1 Ph.D. Of the 
A.B.’s 51 received the degree without 
distinction, 28 cum laude (of whom 14 
had distinction in special subjects), 14 
magna cum laude (of whom 8 had honors 
and 6 distinction in special subjects) and 
1 summa cum laude (with distinction in a 
special subject). Final honors in Eng- 
lish were awarded to E. M. Barden, R. 
M. MacCarthy, H. McG. Noyes, and G. 
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Whitson; Honors in Literature to M. 
Bridgman, M. G. Campbell, and D. 
Dixon; Honors in Mathematics to V. 
Sanford; Second-Year Honors in the 
Classics to F. O. Grant of the Sopho- 
more class and E. M. Sanford of the 
Junior class. The diploma and scholar- 
ship of the Captain Jonathan Fay Fund, 
for the member of each graduating class 
who has, during her whole course, by 
her scholarship, conduct, and character, 
given evidence of the greatest promise, 
were awarded to B. M. Benjamin. Miss 
Benjamin, who was married on June 25 
to Mr. W. J. Crozier, has been appointed 
Librarian and Recorder of the Harvard 
University Biological Station at Ber- 
muda, of which her husband is Director. 
The Sargent Prize of $100, open to un- 
dergraduates of both Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe, was awarded to H. McG. Noyes, 
15. The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, offered 
annually to a Radcliffe student for the 
best. original work in any department, 
was awarded to Evelyn Spring for her 
Doctor’s dissertation. The William H. 
Baldwin Prize of $100, offered by the Na- 
tional Municipal League, was awarded 
to B. V. Brown of the Junior Class. For 
the third time this prize, open to under- 
graduates in any college or university in 
the United States, was awarded to a 
Radcliffe student. 

In June the admission examinations 
were held in 8 places outside of Massa- 
chusetts — Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, IIl., 
New York, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsburg, Pa., Spokane, Wash., Wash- 
ington, Conn., and Washington, D.C.; 
and in 10 places in Massachusetts. 261 
students took the examinations — 122 
preliminary candidates, 128 final candi- 
dates, and 11 students already admitted 
to college who tried to remove condi- 
tions or to anticipate college work. In 
addition, 27 students took examinations 
of the College Entrance Examination 








Board. Of these 2 are final candidates 
and 25 are preliminary candidates. 75 
students have been admitted to the 
Freshman Class. 58 took the New Plan 
examinations, of whom 39 have been ad- 
mitted. A considerable number of stu- 
dents are expecting to take enough ad- 
ditional examinations in September to 
complete their records. 

The annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Radcliffe Union was held in Bertram 
Hall on Commencement Day. There 
were 160 present. Reports were read 
from the officers and committees. The 
report of the Secretary was a review of 
what the Union has accomplished ‘in the 
10 years since it was founded. It has 
grown in membership from 30 to 540, 
and has not only been a social body, but 
it has also done serious work for the Col- 
lege. It has raised money for the Li- 
brary Endowment Fund and the Dean’s 
Fund, given the rent of the Radcliffe 
Union Room in Bertram Hall as a grad- 
uate scholarship, published the Radcliffe 
Book, the Bulletin, and the Radcliffe 
Song Book, and established committees 
on Distant Work, Vocational Guidance, 
Music, the Biographical Catalogue, and 
Codperation with the Alumne Asso- 
ciation. After the reading of the reports 
it was voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report on raising an annual 
college fund to be given by former Spe- 
cials; that on the annual Union bill op- 
portunity be given for voluntary sub- 
scription for the support of the Union 
Room; that $25 be given from the Union 
Treasury towards its support. A vote of 
thanks was given the Committee in 
charge of the Biographical Catalogue. 
The following officers were elected for 
1915-16: Vice-pres., M. C. Nichols; sec., 
Mrs. Sidney Peterson; director, L. W. 
Hopkinson; nominating committee, E. 
Adams, Mrs. Irving Babbitt, S. W. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. C. J. Enebuske. 
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The annual business meeting of the 
Alumne Association was held on Com- 
mencement Day with the unusually 
large attendance of 140 or more. The 
Treasurer reported $2646.74 on hand, of 
which $484.94 is for life memberships 
and prepaid dues. There are 1102 mem- 
bers beside 83 members of 1915 who have 
just joined. The Association voted again 
to contribute $100 toward the support of 
the Radcliffe Bureau of Occupations. 
The Association also voted to make an- 
nual its contribution of $25 to the fellow- 
ship of the Boston Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz. The pro- 
posal to admit holders of the A.A. degree 
to membership in the Radcliffe Alumnz 
Association was rejected. The delegates 
to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
Convention at San Francisco in August 
were instructed not to vote at all on the 
question, “‘Shall the A.C.A. endorse wo- 
man suffrage?”” They were further in- 
structed to explain that the Radcliffe 
Alumne Association takes this position 
because it believes such was not the pur- 
pose for which it was formed. S. C. Hart, 
92, is A.C.A. Councillor for 1915-17. 
A. L. Crocker, ’96, is Auditor for 1915- 
16. The balloting for Alumnz Associate 
resulted in the nomination of A. H. Bur- 
rage, ’92. 

The Alumnez Dinner, at which 409 
alumne and 16 guests were present, was 
served in Agassiz House. After the din- 
ner the Alumnz Chorus sang Radcliffe 
songs. Then Miss Humphrey, president 
of the Alumnz Association, having wel- 
comed the alumne, said of Miss Irwin 
that with her death came the realization 
of all that she had brought to Radcliffe 
College by her strong personality and 
broad vision, and quoted Miss Irwin’s 
own words expressing her aims for the 
College: ‘There shall women learn to be 
strong, unselfish, fearless,and free, and to 
use their freedom for the good of others, 
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never for themselves.”” Miss Humphrey 
called on representatives from 1905, 
1900, 1895, and 1890,who spoke for their 
classes. Miss Boody spoke with affec- 
tionate appreciation of Miss Irwin, 
touched upon various events of the col- 
lege year, and held out as inspiration to 
Radcliffe graduates the generous devo- 
tion of time and wisdom by the members 
of the governing boards. President Mary 
E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke College, 
urged her hearers to carry into the world 
the constructive mind — the power of 
quick response, of clear-cut deduction, 
of discrimination, of resourcefulness — 
and also that power of applied character 
without which the material progress of 
civilization is in vain. Pres. Briggs spoke 
on the danger in a certain phrase popular 
nowadays — “‘living one’s own life’ — 
which means not self-development but 
self-destruction. This generation, he said, 
has been taught the peril of progress 
without faith and love. As college men 
and women let us not be afraid to pro- 
claim the doctrine that the one divine 
thing in a woman’s life as in a man’s is 
human love. 

Bertha M. Boody, R. ’99. 
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The Class of 1915 celebrated its Class 
Day week with all the festivities and 
splendor of past years. The opening 
event was Pres. Lowell’s Baccalaureate 
address to the Seniors in Appleton Chap- 
el on the afternoon of Sunday, June 20. 
The keynote of the address was a warn- 
ing to the graduating class to form their 
standards of life carefully and to re- 
shape these continually in the light of 
personal experience, the text coming 
from Matt. v1, 22: “If therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” 

The second day of Commencement 
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week opened with the exercises of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society in Sanders The- 
atre, featured by the oration by James 
Ford Rhodes, LL.D. ’01, of Boston, on 
the life of Lincoln, and the poem by 
Alfred Noyes. The social activities of 
the week began in the evening. The 
seventeenth annual Senior Spread, held 
in Memorial Hall at that time, brought 
together most of the Seniors and their 
guests. 

Class Day itself, Tuesday, saw very 
few deviations from the program and 
arrangements of the year before. Prob- 
ably through habituation, the absence 
of trees did not mar the appearance of 
the Yard as noticeably as in 1914, while 
the shower that fell for a short time after 
the Stadium exercises did not affect the 
brilliance of the electric fountains and 
strings of Japanese lanterns. The Senior 
class gathered in front of Holworthy 
Hall at 9 o’clock in the morning, to 
march to a special service in Appleton 
Chapel conducted by Prof. G. H. Pal- 
mer, 64. At 10.45 o’clock the Seniors 
again assembled in the Yard, and 
marched to Sanders Theatre for the 
usual morning exercises of Class Day. 
The program consisted of the oration by 
W. M. Washburn, ’15, of New York; the 
poem by L. deJ. Harvard, ’15, of Lon- 
don, Eng.; and the ode by D. C. Jo- 
sephs, 15, of Newport, R.I. Alumni, 
Seniors, and under-classmen met in the 
Yard in the afternoon, and paraded to 
the Stadium, where D. R. Sigourney, 
"15, of Boston, gave the Ivy Oration. 
W. H. Trumbull, Jr., °15, first marshal 
of the graduating class, handed over 
the Senior colors, green and white, to 
the Freshman president, W. J. Murray, 
"18, of Natick, and a lively confetti 
battle ended the exercises. In the 
evening .the University Glee Club fol- 
lowed the precedent set last year, hold- 
ing their concert on the steps of the 
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Widener Library instead of in front of 
Sever. 

Undergraduate discussion of whether 
Harvard men should participate in the 
summer military camps established by 
the United States Army continued 
through the spring with almost as much 
spirit as in March and April, when the 
Crimson first opened the controversy. 
The “‘militarists,” as they are popularly 
designated for brevity, went to the ex- 
tent of having talks in the Union by 
Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, Adjt.- 
Gen. C. H. Cole, and Pres. Lowell on the 
evening of May 28. Fifty-six students 
this summer registered for the vacation 
instruction, 50 going to the military 
campat Plattsburg, N.Y., and the others 
to Ludington, Mich., or Chickamauga 
Park, Ga. In spite of this large number 
who have been getting army training, 
the opinion of the undergraduates is still 
largely divided, for a number of other 
students attended the conference con- 
ducted by Norman Angell, author of the 
Great Illusion, at Ithaca, N.Y., in June. 
At the instigation of the Crimson, repre- 
sentatives of both views came together 
to send a letter to Pres. Wilson on May 
16, signed by 250 students, assuring the 
President of the support of Harvard stu- 
dents in the stand which he was taking 
in the European situation, and pledging 
support in case a recourse to force proved 
necessary. 

At the close of the successful year of 
the Freshman dormitories, the class of 
1918 held a Jubilee on the afternoon and 
evening of June 1. The program began 
with a reception in the open quadrangle 
of Smith Halls, followed by a concert by 
the Freshman Mandolin Club under the 
leadership of L. K. Moorehead, ’18, of 
Andover. A buffet supper was served in 
the Smith Dining Room. At 7.30 o'clock 
glee clubs representing the three halls 
sang in a competitive meet, Pres. Lowell 
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presenting the cup to the victorious 
Standish Hall club on the decision of the 
judges. The entertainment closed with 
dancing in the Common Rooms of the 
three dormitories. The event was man- 
aged by the following committee from 
the class: Murray Taylor (chairman), 
J. K. Berry, Jr., R.G. Brown, J. R. Busk, 
R. C. Cooke, C. L. Harrison, Jr., V. B. 
Kellett, W. D. D. Morgan, R. K. Os- 
borne, F. H. Stephens, Moseley Tay- 
lor. 

The Freshman Red Book showed the 
same enterprise and desire for innova- 
tion that has marked the class of 1918 
throughout the year. The book was 
bound in leather, instead of in cloth as 
heretofore, and included individual pic- 
tures of the members of the class and sev- 
eral photographs of the new dormitories, 
being in size and quality, if not in shape, 
more like the Senior Class Album than 
like previous Red Books. 

Two successful and pretentious dra- 
matic projects were staged in the Sta- 
dium during the spring under the aus- 
pices of departments of the University. 
On the evening of June 4, Wagner’s 
Siegfried was presented by the following 
cast: 


Brunnhilde, Mme. Gadski 
Erda, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Waldvogel, Mme. Alma Gluck 
Mime, Mr. Albert Reiss 
Der Wanderer, Mr. Clarence Whitehill 
Alberich, Mr. Otto Goritz 
Fafner, Mr. Basil Ruysdael 
Siegfried, Mr. Johannes Sembach 


Conductor, Mr. Alfred Hertz 


The orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York, played. The work 
of the artists was highly commended 
by the critics. The Stadium, however, 
seemed hardly fitted for the production 
of such an opera, because the music often 
did not carry to the large section of seats 
in the bowl, while the painted sky and 
trees of the scenery created a poor il- 
lusion when the corresponding natural 
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features were visible above or beyond 
the stage. The audience numbered about 
17,000 people. 

Following his appearance in the Yale 
Bowl, Granville Barker, assisted by 
Lillah McCarthy, presented two plays 
of Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, and 
The Trojan Women, in the Stadium on 
the afternoons of May 18 and 19. The 
costumes and scenery were especially 
marked as good reproductions of the 
classic drama. 

The “47 Workshop,” Prof. Baker’s 
dramatic laboratory, gave as its fourth 
production of the year The Waves of 
Torre, a one-act piece by Miss Ethel 
Claire Randall, followed on the next two 
evenings by performances of Between the 
Lines, by Mrs. Charlotte B. Chorpen- 
ning. 

The Dramatic Club elected the follow- 
ing new members this spring: L. G. Bud- 
long, °17, of Bismarck, N.D.; A. Dixon, 
3d, ’16, of Oak Park, Ill.; R. T. Fry, 717, 
of Claremont, N.H.; M. A. Hawkins, ’18, 
of Chicago, IIl.; H. A. Johnson, 715, of 
Chicago, IIl.; P. C. Lewis, ’17, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; R. A. May, 718, of Groton; 
H. Scholle, ’18, of New York, N.Y.; C. A. 
Trafford, Jr., °16, of Worcester; H. F. 
Weston, °16, of Haverford, Pa.; T. H. 
White, 17, of Cleveland, O.; and A. L. 
Whitman, ’18, of Cambridge. 

The following staff has been appointed 
for the fall production of the Dramatic 
Club:Stage manager, E. A. Whitney, ’17, 
of Augusta, Me.; assistant stage mana- 
gers, E. P. Goodnow, °17, of Brookline, 
and S. J. Rogers, ’17, of Cambridge; 
property manager, R. A. May, ’18, of 
Groton; assistant property manager, 
F. E. Raymond, ’18, of Boston; electri- 
cian, F. B. Foster, ’17, of Milton; assist- 
ant electrician, L. G. Budlong, °17, of 
Bismarck, N.D.; business manager, W. 
S. Mack, Jr., 17, of New York; assistant 
business managers, T. Clark, ’17, of Spo- 
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kane, Wash.; and G. T. Nichols, ’17, of 
Danvers; publicity manager, W. H. 
Meeker, °17, of New York. 

Over 100 guests, including a large 
number of past editors, were present at 
the 42d annual dinner of the Crimson in 
the Assembly Room of the Union on the 
evening of May 12. Pres. F. Graves, 715, 
as toastmaster, introduced the following 
speakers: Talcott Williams, director of 
the Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism; Arthur D. Hill, ’90, of Boston; 
James T. Williams, Jr., editor of the 
Boston Transcript; and R. E. Connell, 
15, president of the Lampoon and edi- 
torial chairman of the Crimson. 

The spring elections of the Crimson 
resulted as follows: Pres. R. H. Stiles, 
"16, of Fitchburg; managing editor, D. 
H. Ingram, 16, of Chicago, IIl.; business 
manager, F. G. C. O’Neill, °16, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., K. P. Culbert, ’17, of 
East Orange, N.J.; assistant business 
manager, M. V. Turner, ’17, of Denver, 
Col.; circulation manager, W. D. Kelley, 
3d, °17, of Chattanooga, Tenn. At the 
same time the following candidates were 
elected to the board: Editorial editors, 
C. Laporte, ’16, of Lander, Wyo.; E. E. 
Hagler, Jr., 16, of Springfield, Ill.; news 
editors, J. F. Cover, Jr., ’17, of Lima, 
O.; H. R. Guild, ’17, of Boston; J. S. 
Love, 17, of Cambridge; G. M. Hollis- 
ter, 18, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. S. 
Taylor, 718, of Rochester, N.Y.; W. H. 
Wheeler, Jr., 18, of Yonkers, N.Y.; J. T. 
Bishop, 718, of Mankato, Kan. 

The officers of the Monthly for 1915- 
16 are: Editor-in-chief, R. S. Mitchell, 
15, of Cincinnati, O.; sec., J. R. Dos 
Passos, Jr., °16, of Washington, D.C.; 
treas., C. A. Trafford, Jr., ’16, of Wor- 
cester; circulation manager, W. H. Shat- 
tuck, °16, of Woburn. The following 
three were elected literary editors of the 
Monthly last spring: R. W. Chubb, ’15, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; T. Nelson, ’18, of Hub- 
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bard Woods, IIl.; C. G. Paulding, ’18, of 
Brookline. 

An association of illustrated college 
magazines, similar to the associations of 
college dailies and comic magazines, has 
been formed by the Jilustrated, the Cor- 
nell Era, the Princeton Pictorial Review, 
and the Yale Courant. The purpose of 
the organization is to facilitate the ex- 
change of articles, cuts, and photographs, 
and to bring about codperation between 
the advertising departments of the dif- 
ferent papers. 

The University Musical Clubs closed 
their first year under the new form of 
organization with a concert and dance 
at the Chestnut Hill Club on May 14. 
The members held their annual dinner 
on the following Wednesday at the West- 
minster Hotel, Boston, Paul Blackmur, 
15, secretary of the Glee Club, acting as 
toastmaster. In place of the conflicting 
authority of three leaders of the Glee, 
Mandolin, and Banjo Clubs, the Musical 
Clubs are now under the direction of a 
single executive committee, at the head 
of which are a president and manager. 
W. W. Kent, ’16, of New York, and A. 
S. Peabody, ’16, of Malden, have been 
elected president and vice-president re- 
spectively for next year. 

With the advent of the new dormito- 
ries, the Freshmen abandoned the usual 
form of Musical Clubs with a long sched- 
ule of spring concerts. A class glee club 
was formed which participated in a dual 
concert with the club from Rindge Man- 
ual Training High School, Cambridge, 
on May 14. The Freshman Mandolin 
Club, organized primarily to take part 
in the Jubliee, gave a concert in Brook- 
line on June 2. H. D. Jordan, ’18, and 
J. W. Angell, ’18, both of Chicago, IIl., 
were manager and assistant manager of 
the Mandolin Club. 

At the 107th annual dinner of the 
Pierian Sodality, Eugene Modeste Alloo, 
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of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
appointed conductor for 1915-16. This 
action marks a distinct departure from 
the custom among undergraduate musi- 
cal organizations, which has always re- 
quired a student as leader, but is not 
far out of line with the Pierian’s policy 
of importing outside talent for certain 
difficult parts in the annual concert at 
Sanders Theatre in place of training stu- 
dents to fill these positions. The other 
officers are: Pres. E. B. Packard, ’16, of 
Watertown; vice-pres., A. Belden, Jr., 
"16, of Albion, N.Y.; manager, W. J. 
Brown, 717, of Plymouth; assistant man- 
ager, D. O. Woodbury, 18, of Ogunquit, 
Me.; sec., P. D. Woodbridge, ’17, of West 
Newton; treas., A. L. Whitman, ’18, of 
Cambridge. 

On the night before the Phi Beta 
Kappa exercises in Sanders Theatre, five 
additional members of the graduating 
class were elected to membership: S. T. 
Barker, of Cambridge; J. Bovingdon, of 
Seattle, Wash.; W. B. Field, of Lowell; 
F. G. Harriman, of Arlington; H. Jack- 
son, Jr., of Boston. The following were 
elected honorary members: Alfred Noyes, 
poet at the literary exercises; S. E. 
Mezes, ’92, president of the College of 
the City of New York; Prof. C. N. 
Greenough, ’98; O. G. Villard, ’93, edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post. 
The officers of the society for 1915-16 
are: Pres., Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83; 
vice-pres., W. O. Taylor, ’79; sec., W. C. 
Lane, ’81; treas., R. H. Dana, ’74. K. B. 
Murdock, ’16, of Chestnut Hill, has been 
elected secretary of the undergraduate 
members of the society and also chair- 
man of the Phi Beta Kappa scholastic 
service bureau, which gives free advice 
and aid to delinquent students. The 
annual dinnerof the undergraduate mem- 
bers was held in the City Club, Boston, 
on the evening of May 21. The speakers 
included Dean Briggs, R. Cutler, ’16, of 













K. B. Murdock, ’16, of Chestnut Hill, 
poet. 

The fifth annual triangular debate 
between the Freshmanteamsof Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton on May 7 resulted 
in a triple tie, each negative team win- 
ning at home. The subject was, ‘“Re- 
solved, That the United States should 
abolish the Monroe Doctrine as part of 
its foreign policy.”” The Freshmen won 
a unanimous decision over the Princeton 
1918 team in the New Lecture Hall by 
the strength of their arguments, al- 
though the visitors were more skilful in 
their form of presentation. The affirma- 
tive lost to the Yale freshmen at New 
Haven. The members of the Freshman 
squad were: Negative — W. S. Murphy, 
of Fall River; H. S. Walker, of Scarboro, 
Me.; E. Weissbuch, of New York; 
affirmative — L. Brentano, of Orange, 
N.J.; D. Davies, of Pueblo, Col.; W. L. 
Prosser, of Minneapolis, Minn.; alter- 
nates — P. Benton, of Warren, O.; N. 
Muskin, of Omaha, Neb.; W. M. Silver- 
man, of Cambridge. 

The University Debating Council has 
chosen the following new officers for 
1915-16: Pres., C. A. Trafford, Jr., ’16, 
of Worcester; vice-pres., H. Epstein, "16, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y.; sec., A. G. Paine, ’17, 
of Spokane, Wash. The following were 
elected members of the Council during 
the spring: F. M. Atwood, 718, P. Ben- 
ton, 18, L. Brentano, 18, R. W. Chubb, 
15, E. C. Davidson, ’17, D. Davies, ’18, 
W. Goettling, ’16, C. Laporte, ’16, W. S. 
Murphy, *18, N. Muskins, uC., W. L. 
Prosser, ’18, E. R. Roberts, ’16, W. M. 
Silverman, 18, A. M. Sonabend, 718, 
H. S. Walker, ’18, E. Weissbuch, 718. 

Eighteen undergraduates competed in 
the annual extemporaneous speaking 
contest of the Speakers’ Club, the silver 
cup for first prize going to R. B. South- 
gate, ’15, of Worcester, who also won the 
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contest last year. A. G. Paine, 17, of 
Spokane, Wash., was second. In this 
competition, each contestant was given 
his subject about three hours before he 
was called on to speak; this allowed him 
time to look up any necessary statistics, 
but not to prepare a set speech. 

Pres. Eliot was the speaker at the 
annual Memorial Day exercises in San- 
ders Theatre under the auspices of the 
Memorial Society. Pres. A. P. Fitch, ’00, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, was 
b the chaplain, and Major H. L. Higgin- 

: son, ’55, was the presiding officer. The 
parade from the Yard to Memorial Hall 
was marshaled by W. H. Trumbull, Jr., 
15, and L. deJ. Harvard, ’15. 

Eighty-four essays, 17 by graduate 
students and 67 by undergraduates, were 
submitted in the annual competition for 
the Bowdoin Prizes. The awards were 
made to the following: Graduates — G. 
B. Reed, 3G., of Berwick, N.S.; W. O. 
Shepard, 1G., of Los Angeles, Cal.; G. L. 
Wendt, 3G., of Boston; undergraduates 
— first prize, R. L. Wolf, ’15, of Cleve- 
land, O.; second prizes, H. G. Files, ’15, 
of Roxbury, and L. S. Levy, 717, of 
Cleveland, O. Essays by the following 
23 men received honorable mention: R. 
W. Babcock, 717, R. W. Chubb, 715, 
M. Cohen, ’15, H. Cohn, ’15, H. Epstein, 
16, A. Fisher, ’15, H. Goldberger, ’16, 
H. Jackson, Jr., 15, R. F. Kelley, 15, 
L. S. Levy, 717, W. E. McCurdy, 716, 
R. W. Nelson, 716, H. A. Packard, ’15, 
S. A. Peters, uC., C. C. Peterson, ’15, 
H. W. Schlaffhorst, ’15, C. H. Smith, 715, 
B. J. Snyder, 17, B. Solberg, uC., P. M. 
Symonds, 715, M. Taylor, °16, F. W. 
Thompson, 716. 

The Pasteur Medal was awarded to 
P. L. Sayre, ’16, of Chicago, IIl., in the 
seventeenth annual debate. Sayre sup- 
ported the affirmative of the proposition, 
a ‘Resolved, That the French claims to 
; Alsace are paramount.” 
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To remedy one of the chief defects in 
the organization of the Student Council, 
that body has voluntarily reduced its 
own size from 45 to 34 members. Con- 
structive work by the Council has been 
seriously hampered during the past year 
by inability to get quorums at the stated 
meetings and by the general unwieldi- 
ness of a body of its size, with the result 
that most of the valuable achievements 
of the Council have been accomplished 
by the small executive committee. Most 
of the ex-officio members, such as _ the 
presidents of publications and the five 
major sport captains, could not be spared 
from the Council without impairing the 
representativeness of the body. Any 
decrease could come most conveniently 
in the members elected by the four 
classes. The Seniors particularly could 
reduce their contingent of elected mem- 
bers, because they were already fully 
represented by the ex-officio members, 
most of whom are Seniors. It was fur- 
thermore deemed advantageous to have 
at least four members from the Junior 
class, since two Junior members must 
serve on the executive committee, and 
such a number would also provide a 
nucleus of experienced members to start 
the work of the Senior year. The follow- 
ing amendment to the constitution was 
consequently passed: ‘‘ That the number 
of elected members in the various classes 
be as follows: Two Seniors, four Juniors, 
one Sophomore, and one Freshman; and 
that the five major sport managers be 
ex-officio members.” 

The 1915-16 officers of several special- 
interest clubs have been elected as fol- 
lows: 

Diplomatic Club — Pres. C. E. Baker, 3L., 
of Fairville, N.B.; vice-pres., P. B. Potter, 
1G., of Long Branch, N.J.; sec., C. A. Trafford, 
Jr., 16, of Worcester; treas., Loy Chang, 1G.B. 
of Kuangsu Province, China; executive com- 
mittee, B. H. Knollenberg, 2L.,of Richmond, 


Ind.; (chairman), C. P. Howard, 2G., of Bos- 
ton; G. W. Nasmyth, 3G., of Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Federation of Territorial Clubs — Pres., P. 
Lowry, '16, of Erie, Pa.; sec., R. H. Norweb, 
16, of Elyria, O. 

Socialist Club — Pres., A. C. Binder, ’16, of 
York, Pa.; sec., H. Feis, '16, of New York; 
executive committee, D. M. Brunswick, '18, 
of New York, B. Stern, ’18, of St. Louis, Mo. 

International Polity Club — Pres., W. H. 
Crook, 1G., of Oxford, Eng.; vice-pres., A. 
Fisher, '15, of Chicago, IIl.; sec., D.M. Bruns- 
wick, ’18, of New York: treas., R. C. Williams, 
16, of Buffalo, N.Y.; council, A. C. Binder, 
*16, of York, Pa.; P. Campos, ’16, of Ponce, 
Porto Rico; R. W. Chubb, ’15, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; T. H. Fisher, ’18, of Chicago, IIll., G. W. 
Nasmyth, 3G., of Ithaca, N.Y., W. G. Rice, 
Jr., 1L., of Albany, N.Y. 

Cosmopolitan Club — Pres., P. Campos, '16, 
of Ponce, Porto Rico; first vice-pres., F. L. 
Olweiler, ’16, of Elizabethtown, Pa.; second 
vice-pres., H. H. Chung, uC., of Shanghai, 
China; sec., R. C. Williams, ’16, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; treas., P. G. Wolo, ’17, of Grand Cess, 
Liberia. 

Circolo Italiano — Pres., A. Perez, ’17, of 
Andover; vice-pres., A. Shortt, ’17, of New 
York; sec., V. H. Willard, ’18, of Cambridge: 
treas., G. C. Wood, ’16, of North Easton. 

Chess Club — Pres., C. H. Fabens, 2L., of 
Salem; first vice-pres., A. S. Ellenberger, uC., 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; second vice-pres., L. D. 
LeFevre, ’17, of Mineville, N.Y.; sec.-treas., 
R. K. Kenna, ’'17, of Eridge, Sussex, Eng. 
The chess team elected R. Johnson, '16, of 
Woburn, captain for 1915-16. 

University Dining Council — From Memo- 
rial Hall: P. Elliott, 2L., of Carroll, Ia., E. O. 
Tabor, 2L., of Pascagoula, Miss., A. J. Weath- 
erhead, Jr., ’16, of Cleveland, O.; from Fox- 
croft Hall: J. D. Crichton, ‘17, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., W. A. Gordon, ’16, of Plymouth, J. 8. 
Tomajan, 1L., of Worcester. 


W. J. R. Taylor, ’17, of Rochester, 
N.Y., has been appointed head usher for 
Appleton Chapel for next year. — J. C. 
White, 2d, ’17, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the associated 
charity work of the social service com- 
mittee for next year.— A little more 
than 100 students composed the Univer- 
sity’s delegation at the religious confer- 
ence at Northfield from June 25 to July 4. 
The local arrangements were in charge 
of a committee of 16, of which L. A. 
Morgan, ’17, of Potwin, Kan., was chair- 
man, and W. P. Whitehouse, 2d, 717, 
of Portland, Me., was treasurer. — On 
June 12, 2500 boy scouts of Greater Bos- 
ton held an exhibition drill in the Sta- 
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dium. — The Chinese students of the 
University, together with those of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, gave a 
reception in the Union to the Chinese 
industrial commission which visited Bos- 
ton on June 11. The speakers were Mr. 
Chen-Hsun Chang, the “Rockefeller of 
China,” Mr. E. A. Filene, of Boston, and 
Mr. E. T. Williams, of the State Depart- 
ment. — The Class of 1915 held the an- 
nual Senior picnic on May 26. — The 
newly organized Farmers’ Association 
closed its activities for the year with a 
dinner in the Tower Room of Memorial 
Hall on May 18, at which the speakers 
were Assistant Prof. J. Ford, and B. 
Barker, ’11. — The novice chess tourna- 
ment of the University ended in a tie 
between E. T. King, °18, and W. L. 
Prosser, 18. — The banquet of the third 
year class in the Law School was held at 
the City Club, Boston, on the evening of 
May 21. The speakers included the Hon. 
W. H. Hough, of the U.S. district court 
of southern New York, and Prof. J. H. 
Beale, ’82. The dinner was managed by 
the following committee from the class: 
C. M. Storey (chairman), E. E. Bart- 
lett, W. L. Latimer, D. B. O’Connor, 
E. C. Wanzler. —H. R. Patch, 5G., of 
Buffalo, N.Y., was chosen marshal of the 
candidates for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Commencement, while C. P. Kendall, 
1G., of Willsboro, N.Y., was marshal of 
the A.M. candidates. 
Dwight Harold Ingram, ’16. 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball, 


Harvard, Yale, and Princeton met in 
a triangular baseball league for the first 
time last June. Each of the three uni- 
versities played a three-game series 
against the others, the final contest in 
each case being held in New York. The 
University won the championship easily, 
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taking the entire series from Princeton 
and two out of three games from Yale. 
Yale finished with three victories and 
three defeats, while Princeton won only 
one game, the first against Yale. 

In spite of several injuries and the loss 
of both captain and coach during the 
course of the season, the University 
team reached the Princeton series in 
good fighting condition. The first game, 
after being twice postponed on account 
of rain, went to Harvard in the tenth 
inning at Princeton. Loose fielding by 
the home players at crucial times and 
good hitting by the University were re- 
sponsible for the victory. In the second 
game, played at Cambridge, Mahan 
held the visitors to four scattered hits 
and shut them out, 3 to 0. Deyo, the 
Princeton pitcher, was also in good form, 
but his team mates spoiled his chances of 
winning by errors at critical moments. 
The third victory over the Tigers was 
more of a batting bee, the score being 
8 to 3. Whitney, who does his best work 
in cold weather and may haye been 
handicapped by the heat, was hit freely, 
and was replaced by Mahan in the sixth. 
Harvard made 11 hits, Frye leading with 
3 safeties out of 3 times at bat. 

The tradition that Harvard always 
loses the Class Day game at New Haven 
was given a jolt when the University 
players, with Mahan in the box, won the 
opening contest of the Yale series by the 
score of 4 to 2. Most of the scoring was 
done in the two opening innings, Yale 
getting both of its runs in the first, and 
Harvard making one in the first and two 
in the second. 

A spectacular ninth-inning victory in 
the second game of the series clinched 
the championship for the University 
team. Yale piled up an apparently safe 
margin in the second inning when, with 
Vaughn on first, Bush drove the ball 
into the left field crowd, which under 
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the ground rules of the day counted as a 
home run. At the start of the last half 
of the ninth, Yale still led by a score of 
2to1l. Gannett, the first batter up, went 
out. Harte followed with a base on balls. 
Hardwick flied out, leaving the game to 
be settled by Brickley, the next batter, 
and Watrous, who had so far been hold- 
ing Harvard well in hand. Brickley hit 
the first ball pitched for a double to 
right-centre, driving in Harte with the 
tying run. Then Frye, who had been 
out of the game with a sprained ankle, 
batting for Reed, singled to left field, 
bringing Brickley home with the victory. 

The final game in Brooklyn brought 
out a defect in the new triangular agree- 
ment. With victory in both the Yale 
series and the triangular league already 
assured, the Harvard team played care- 
lessly and allowed Yale to win by the 
overwhelming score of 13 to 0. The Uni- 
versity got only 3 hits off Way, and these 
came in the first two innings. The agree- 
ment with Yale and Princeton required 
that the third game be played, so that 
the championship could be decided on a 
percentage basis. In the case of the 
Princeton series, which comes early in 
June, this is doubtless necessary. In the 
future, however, a provision should be 
made allowing for the cancellation of the 
third Yale game if it has no bearing on 
the title. An event such as that of June 
26, when there was nothing at stake in 
the game, and when one team was not 
putting up its best fight, savors of pro- 
fessionalism and poor sportsmanship. 

The recent Yale games leave the stand- 
ing of the two universities in contests 
against each other since 1868 as follows: 
Harvard has won 25 series, Yale 18, and 
8 have been tied. Harvard has won 63 
games and Yale 67. 

The following won their “‘H”’ in base- 
ball for the first time this year: G. E. 
Abbot, 17, of Andover; C. E. Brickley, 
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"15, of Everett; F. P. Coolidge, ’16, of 
Concord; W. G. Garritt, °17, of Brook- 
line; R. Harte, 17, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. S. Reed, ’17, of Whitman. 
Summaries of the Yale games follow: 


First Game, at New Haven, June 22. 


HARVARD. 
A.B. R. B.H. PO. A. E. 
Abbot, 2b...... . 2 2 2 410 
Coolidge, c.f 4 0 0 210 
Nash, 1b 3 0 0 10 0 0 
Gannett, r.f 3 0 O 100 
SN eee 3 0 1 5 3 0 
Hardwick, 3b. 3 1 1 0441 
Brickley, Lf... 3 1 3 200 
Reed, 8.8........ 4 1 0 33 1 
Mahan, p........ 3 0 2 0 5 0 
J 29 4 9 717 2 
YALE. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Middlebrook, c.f.. 4 1 2 a Oe 
Easton, Lf. . 3 0 0 0 10 
Milburn, 2b.. ae ee Ss 2 0 210 
Legore, 8.8....... 4 0 0 § 3 1 
PIMMEET, ©...0000<0 3 0 3 9 3 0 
es 3 0 0 o © 2 
Reilly, 3b........ 4 90 1 010 
Vaughn, r.f...... 3 0 1 100 
WANs Dissees-cs es 3 #0 1 0 3 0 
| 30 2 8 2714 2 
ee 123456789 
Harvard --- 120000100—4 
, | eee 2000000 0 0-2 


Sacrifice Sides ala: Brickley, Abbot, Reed, 
Easton, Bush. Stolen bases — Middlebrook, 
Reed. Three-base hit— Vaughn. Bases on 
balls — Off Mahan, 1. Left on bases — Har- 
vard 4, Yale 5. Struck out — By Mahan, 3; 
by Way, 4. Hit by pitched ball — Hardwick, 
Gannett, Milburn. Double plays — Legore to 
Bush, Hunter to Milburn. Balk — By Way, 1. 
Time — 2h., 10m. Umpires — Stafford and 
Sternberg. 


Second Game, at Cambridge, June 23. 


HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 

Abbot, 2b....... 4 1 1 13 1 
Coolidge, c.f..... 4 0 2 0 00 
Nash, 1b ‘ 4 0 0 10 0 0 
Gannett, r.f...... 4 ® ® 0 0 0 
RE ee 3 i 1 10 O 2 
Hardwick, 3b.... 4 0 1 0 2 32 
Brickley, Lf...... s. 2 3 4 00 
eh 3 0 0 :.23 fs 
Whitney, p...... 2 0 0 1 3 0 
aE eee : ® 1 000 
Total. os 8s 8 721 6 


* Batted nae Reed i in ninth. 
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Earned runs — Harvard, 2: Yale, 2. Sacri- 
fice hits — Easton, Milburn. Stolen bases — 
Legore, 2. T'wo-base hits — Abbot, Brickley. 
Home run — Bush. Bases on balls — Off Whit- 
ney, 6; off Watrous, 2. Left on bases — Har- 
vard, 5; Yale, 14. Struck out — By Whitney, 
7; by Watrous, 2. Double play — Reed to Ab- 
bot to Nash. Time — 2h.,20m. Umpires — 
Sternberg and Stafford. 


¢ Two out when winning run was scored. 
Third Game, at Brooklyn, June 26. | 
HARVARD. 
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Errors — Abbott, Gannett [2], Hardwick 
[3]. Reed, Garritt. Two-base hit — Reilly. 
Bases on Balle — Off Garritt, 3; off Mahan, 3; 
off Way, 1. Struck out — By Garritt, 1; by 
Mahan, 3; by Way, 5. Hit by pitcher — By 
Garritt, 1; by Way, 1. Wild pitches — Garritt 
{2], Mahan. Passed ball — Harte. Hits — Off 
Garritt, 7 in 4 innings. Umpires — Sternberg 
and Stafford. 


The success of the team was threat- 
ened in the very midst of the season, 
when Dr. F. J. Sexton resigned as coach 
on May 18. Dr. Sexton refused to recog- 
nize the right which the baseball advisory 
committee asserted of appointing assist- 
ant coaches for the catchers and out- 
fielders. The Athletic Committee, which 
holds the advisory committee respon- 
sible for the direction and control of all 
matters relating to the coaching and 
other policies of the baseball team, ac- 
cepted Dr. Sexton’s proffered resigna- 
tion. Percy D. Haughton, 99, who cap- 
tained the University team in his Senior 
year, directed the team through the 
final six weeks of the season. 

The team’s record for 1915 was slight- 
ly better than for the previous year. 
Harvard was beaten 7 times in 30 games, 
5 of these being during the month of 
April. The team won both contests from 
Pennsylvania, and split the two-game 
series with Brown. The season was par- 
ticularly marked by heavy hitting, the 
team batting average always hovering 
in the neighborhood of .250. The pitch- 
ing has been largely a one-man affair, 
for Mahan has borne the brunt of all 
the big games. Whitney’s no-hit game 
against Williams, which team had up to 
then been batting .303, and his victory 
in the second Yale game showed that 
he is fast developing into a dependable 
twirler. 

The record for the year was: 


April 10, H., 9; Pilgrims, 4. 
12, Braves, 7; H., 3. 
13, H., 8; Bowdoin, 0. 
15, H., 5; Maine, 2. 
17, West Point, 9; H., 2. 
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20, H., 9; Md. A.C., 2. 
21, H., 12; Annapolis, 11. 
22, Cath. Univ., 2; H., 1. 
23, Georgetown, 8; H., 1. 
24, H., 8; Columbia, 0. 
27, Bates, 3; H., 2. 
29, H., 8; Virginia, 2. 
May 1, H., 6; Amherst, 0. 
4, H., 5; Colby, 1. 
6, H., 14; Vermont, 2. 
8, H., 5; Holy Cross, 3. 
12, H., 6; Penn., 5. 
14, H., 10; Boston College, 0. 
20, H., 2; Holy Cross, 1. 
26, H., 4, Princeton, 2. 
27, Dartmouth game cancelled (rain). 
29, Brown, 7; H., 3. 
31, H., 11; Brown, 10. 
June 2, H., 4; Williams, 0. 
5, H., 3; Princeton, 0. 
9, H., 14; Calumet Club, 3. 
13, H., 4; Penn., 0. 
15, H., 8; Pilgrims, 1. 
18, H., 8; Princeton, 3. 
22, H., 4; Yale, 2. 
23, H., 3; Yale, 2. 
26, Yale, 13, H., 0. 


Freshman Baseball. 


After winning its first 6 games, the 
1918 baseball team struck a disastrous 
slump, losing 5 out of 8 contests, one of 
these to the Yale freshmen, thus spoiling 
what was expected to be one of the best 
of first-year records. The Freshmen 
played brilliant ball at the start of the 
season, several men batting around the 
.400 mark, while the fielding and pitch- 
ing were excellent. Loring and Hitch- 
cock, the two pitchers, performed well 
in the early season and deserved better 
support from their team mates in the 
later games. Hitchcock’s best achieve- 
ment was made against Worcester Acad- 
emy, which he held to two hits, breaking 
his opponents’ string of 39 consecutive 
victories. In the infield, Captain W. J. 
Murray, of Natick, not only fielded his 
position well, but batted .400 for the 
season. The Freshmen lost to Yale 1918 
largely as a result of their 8 errors. 
The game was practically thrown away 
in the fifth inning, when with two out 
and the bases full, the Freshmen al- 
lowed Yale to score 4 runs on 4 errors. 
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The following members of the squad 
won their numerals by playing in the 
Yale game: P. B. Boyden, of Winnetka, 
Ill.; C. L. Harrison, Jr., of Cincinnati, 
O.; W. C. Hitchcock, of Molokai, 
Hawaii; M. W. Horne, of Allegheny, 
Pa.; J. Knowles, Jr., of Cambridge; W. 
J. Murray, of Natick; G. A. Percy, of 
Arlington; F. H. Stephens, of Dorches- 
ter; H. C. Wiswall, of Wellesley; C. 
Wyche, of Dallas, Texas. 

The record for the season was: 


April 8, 1918, 15; Volkmann, 8. 
13, 1918, 5; Brookline High, 2. 
15, 1918, 8; Lynn Classical, 5. 
28, 1918, 5; Manchester High, 3. 
May 1, 1918, 9; St. Mark’s, 6. 
5, 1918, 6; Groton, 5. 
8, Huntington, 9; 1918, 3. 
12, 1918, 2; Worcester Academy, 0. 
15, Exeter, 8; 1918, 3. 
19, Andover, 6; 1918, 4. 
22, Dean Academy, 4; 1918, 1. 
27, 1918, 12; Pilgrims, 10. 
29, 1918, 5; Morris Heights, 2. 
31, Yale 1918, 7; Harvard 1918, 3. 


Second Team Baseball. 


The University second baseball team 
lost ten of its twelve scheduled games 
last spring, the only victories being over 
Morris Heights School, 2 to 0, and the 
Brown seconds, 2 to 1, both within the 
last two weeks of the season. The team 
lost to the Yale seconds at New Haven 
on May 28 by the score of 10 to 5. The 
home team piled up a lead of 5 runs in 
the second inning, and largely through 
the heavy hitting of J. S. Hanes, who 
had only just before been declared in- 
eligible for the Yale first team, always 
kept the advantage. By playing in the 
game against the Yale seconds, the fol- 
lowing 16 players won the “ H 2nd”: O. 
Ames, Jr., °17, of North Easton; R. E. 
Ashley, ’17, of New Bedford; W. T. 
Barker, ’17, of Cambridge; J. T. Beal, 
2d, 17, of West Newton; M. L. Bernson, 
"16, of Somerville; H. S. Bothfield, ’17, 
of Newton; F. P. Coolidge, ’16, of Con- 
cord; W. G. Cummings, ’17, of Charles- 
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town; W. G. Garritt, Jr., °17, of Brook- 
line; J. C. Harris, 17, of Brookline; 
U. W. Holly, 17, of Roxbury; P. B. 
Kurtz, '16, of Germantown, Pa.; A. D. 
Macdonald, 15, of Cambridge; T. H. 
Safford, ’16, of Watertown; W. D. Swan, 
Jr., "17, of Cambridge; Manager G. A. 
Parsons, ’17, of New York. 
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Intra-collegiate Baseball. 


By defeating Standish, 10 to 3, in the 
final game of the series, the Gore Hall 
team gained permanent possession of the 
cup given by Odin Roberts, ’86, emble- 
matic of the Freshman interdormitory 
baseball championship. This was the 
fourth victory of the Gore athletes over 
their rivals from Smith and Standish, as 
Gore had previously won the cups in 
football, track, and crew. The track cup 
is the only one which has been held by 
any other dormitory. It was won last 
fall by Smith, but Gore acquired it by a 
victory in the spring meet. 

The “‘Craigies,” composed almost en- 
tirely of Law School men, won the Leiter 
cup scrub baseball series, the members 
of the victorious squad being H. Beal, 
E.T.S., of Auburndale; J E. Bennett, 
2L., of Youngstown, O.; E. W. Freeman, 
3L., of Plainfield, N.J.; W. Hugus, 2L., 
of Wheeling, W. Va.; E. C. Kanzler, 
3L., of Saginaw, Mich.; H. E. McElwain, 
Jr., 3L., of Holyoke; E. A. Reese, 2L., of 
Hubbard, Ia.; P. C. Rodey, 3L., of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; R. E. Scott, 3L., 
of Cambridge, O.; W. P. Seeley, 2L., of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Crimson easily won the champion- 
ship in the literary league, its local vic- 
tories being over the Lampoon by the 
score of 14 to 1, and over Phi Beta Kappa 
by the score of 13 to 8. On Memorial 
Day the Crimson came from behind in a 
ninth inning rally which netted 8 runs, 
and defeated the Yale News baseball 
team, 15 to 8, on Soldier’s Field. 
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Crack. 


With only mediocre prospects at the 
outset, the University track team was 
highly successful in the 1915 season, 
winning the dual meet with Yale, finish- 
ing second in the intercollegiates, and 
losing the dual meet with Cornell by 
only 1 2-3 points. This record is a trib- 
ute to the theory of athletics for all. 
While a majority of the points, of course, 
were scored by experienced favorites, 
the few points that nosed out Yale both 
in the dual meet and in the intercollegi- 
ates were made by Seniors who, after 
conscientious “‘plugging”’ for four years, 
won their ““H’”’ for the first time. 


Cornell, 59 1-3; Harvard, 57 2-3. 
(Cambridge, May 8.) 

The feature performance was the 
sprint of C. Southworth, ’15, in the last 
eighth of a mile in the two-mile run. 
Southworth ran away from Potter of 
Cornell, finishing in 9m., $3 1-5s., break- 
ing the dual record by 14 3-5 seconds. 
Five other dual records were broken, by 
W. J. Bingham, ’16, in the half-mile, 
W. Willcox, Jr., ’17, in the quarter, 
Richards (C) in the high jump, Wind- 
nagle (C) in the mile, and McCutcheon 
(C) in the hammer-throw. Harvard 
placed in every event but the shot-put. 

The summary: 


100-yd. dash. Final heat won by Ingersoll, 
(C); second, Teschner (H); third, Foley (H). 
Time, 10s. 

220-yd. dash. Final heat won by Foley (H); 
second, Teschner (H); third, Lewis (C). Time 
21 4-5s. 

440-yd. dash. Won by Willcox (H); second, 
Biddle (H); third, Crim (C). Time, 48 3-5s. 
(new dual record). 

880-yd. run. Won by Bingham (H); second, 
Speiden (C); third, Capper (H). Time, 1m., 
56 1-5s. (new dual record). 

Mile-run. Won by Windnagle (C): second, 
Kent (H); third, Hoffmire (C). Time, 4m., 
22 4-5s. (new dual record). 

Two-mile run. Won by Southworth (H); 
second, Potter (C); third, Eldred (C). Time, 
9m., 33 1-5s. (new dual record}. 
120-yd. high hurdles. Final heat won by 
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Lukens (C); second, Millard (C); third, Rob- 
inson (H). Time, 15 4-5s. 

220-yd. low hurdles. Final heat won by 
Smith (H); second, Starr (C); third, Rice (H). 
Time, 25 1-5s. 

High jump. Won by Richards (C), 6 ft., 1-8 
in. (new dual record); second, Camp (H), 5ft., 
11 1-8 in.; third, Johnstone (H), 5 ft., 10 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by Camp (H), 12 ft., 3 5-8 
in.; second, Greeley and Haydock (H), and 
Milton (C), tie, 12 ft. 

Hammer-throw. Won by McCutcheon, (C), 
154 ft., 3 3-4 in. (new dual record); second, 
McCormick (C), 143 ft., 5 in.; third, Sturgis 
(H), 140 ft., 7 1-2 in. 

Broad jump. Won by Richards (C), 21 ft., 
11 1-4 in.; second, Johnstone (H), 21 ft., 9 5-8 
in.; third, Wright (H), 21 ft., 9 1-2 in. 

Shot-put. Won by Richards (C), 44 ft., 7 
1-4 in.; second, McCutcheon (C), 42 ft., 2 in.: 
third, Moore (C), 42 ft., 1 in. 


Harvard, 53; Yale, 51. 

(New Haven, May 15.) 

W. Willcox, Jr., ’17, led Wilkie, the 
Yale star, all the way in the 440-yard 
event, and bucking a head wind on the 
long 220 back stretch, tied the intercol- 
legiate record of 48 seconds. P. M. Rice, 
"15, upset predictions by winning the 
high hurdle race from Captain Shedden 
of Yale in the fast time of 15 3-5 seconds. 
The feature of the field events was the 
performance of Oler, of Yale, who won 
the high jump at 6 feet, 1 inch, and made 
a new dual record in the broad jump, 
clearing 23 feet, 11 inches on his first 
attempt. The final result of the meet 
was not determined until the Sunday 
evening following the contest, owing toa 
question of the eligibility of W. F. Roos, 
of Yale. Roos had previously competed 
for two years for Columbia and two 
years more for Yale, making a total of 
four years of intercollegiate competition 
before 1915, but because of imperfec- 
tions in their records, the Yale authori- 
ties did not realize that he was ineligible 
for the present season. By mutual agree- 
ment of the Harvard and Yale represen- 
tatives, Roos was allowed to enter the 
meet conditionally, and he won the shot- 
put. On the following day the Yale 
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authorities declared Roos ineligible, giv- 
ing Harvard a clean sweep in the shot- 
put. 

The victory over Yale was the twelfth 
for the University in the 24 dual meets 
that have been held since 1891. Harvard 
has 3 and Yale 4 legs on the present cup. 

Eleven men won the track “H” for 
the first time: A. Biddle, 16, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; M. L. Greeley, Jr., 15, of 
Winnetka, Ill.; G. G. Haydock, ’16, of 
Milton; W. W. Kent, 716, of New York; 
P. M. Rice, ’15, of Boston; M. P. Robin- 
son, 15, of Watertown; H. St. J. Smith, 
15, of Cape Elizabeth, Me.; E. A. 
Teschner, ’17, of Lawrence; N. L. Tor- 
rey, 15, of Bedford; W. Willcox, Jr.,’17, 
of Norfolk, Va.; F. B. Withington, 715, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The summary: 


100-yd. dash. Tie for first place between 
Treadway (Y), and E. A. Teschner, '17; third, 
J. L. Foley, '15. Time, 10s. 

220-yd. dash. Won by Treadway (Y); sec- 
ond, E. A. Teschner, '17; third, R. Tower, ’15. 
Time, 21 3-5s. 

440-yd. dash. Won by W. Willcox, Jr., '17; 
second, Wilkie (Y); third, A. Biddle, '16. Time, 
48s. 

880-yd. run. Won by W. J. Bingham, '16; 
second, F. W. Capper, '15; third, Barber (Y). 
Time, 1m., 56s. 

120-yd. high hurdles. Won by P. M. Rice, 
°15; second, Shedden (Y); third, M. P. Robin- 
son, '15. Time, 15 3-5s. 

220-yd. low hurdles. Won by Shedden (Y); 
second, H. St. J. Smith, ’15; third, Willets 
(Y). Time, 24 3-5s. 

One-mile run. Won by Poucher (Y); second, 
W. W. Kent, '16; third, N. L. Torrey, ’15. 
Time, 4m., 24s. 

Two-mile run. Won by Overton (Y); second, 
C. Southworth, ’15; third, Holden (Y). Time, 
9m., 34 1-5s. 

High jump. Won by Oler (Y), height, 6 ft., 
1 in.; second, J. O. Johnstone, ’16, height, 6 
ft.; third, J. B. Camp, ’15, height, 5 ft., 9 in. 

Broad jump. Won by Oler (Y), distance, 
23 ft., 11 in.; second, Mathews (Y), distance, 
22 ft., 6 1-8 in.; third, Hampton (Y), distance, 
22 ft., 3 1-8 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by M. L. Greeley, Jr., 15, 
height, 12 ft.; J. B. Camp, ’15, G. G. Hay- 
dock, '16, L. G. Richards, ’15, Carter (Y), 
Johnstone (Y). and Preston (Y), tied for sec- 
ond at 11 ft., 6 in. 

Shot-put. Won by C. E. Brickley, '15, dis- 
tance, 40 ft., 11 1-2 in.; second, H. R. Hard- 
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wick, '15, distance, 40 ft., 7 1-2 in.; third, F. B. 
Withington, '15, distance, 40 ft., 3 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by Loughridge (Y), 
distance, 149 ft., 2 in.; second, H. S. Sturgis, 
15, distance, 141 ft., 10 1-4 in.; third, Talbot 
(Y), distance, 138 ft., 5 in. 


Points by Events. 


Event H. 
100-yard dash............ 4 
220-yard dash............ 38 
440-yard dash............ 6 
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Intercollegiates. 
(Franklin Field, Philadelphia, 
May 28-29.) 


The score: Cornell, 45 1-2; Harvard, 
26; Yale, 25; Princeton, Penn., 21; Mich- 
igan, Dartmouth, 14; Columbia, 10; 
Maine, 9; Penn. State, 6; Johns Hop- 
kins, 1 1-2; Bowdoin, M.L.T., 1. 

Weakness in the field events and Iong 
runs prevented the University from 
being a better contender against the all- 
round strength of the Cornell team. 
Meredith, of Pennsylvania, performed 
the feat of winning both the 440- and 
880- yard runs. In the former event, he 
barely nosed out W. Willcox, Jr., 17, in 
the time of 48 seconds, remarkable speed 
on the heavy track. E. A. Teschner, 17, 
was second to Smith of Michigan in both 
sprints, his defeat of Treadway of Yale 
in the 220, the last race of the day, giv- 
ing Harvard second place in the meet. 
M. L. Greeley, Jr., 15, who tied with 
Carter of Yale and Foss of Cornell at 
12 feet in the pole-vault, won the only 
first place for the University. The Har- 
vard team was weakened at the last mo- 
ment through the inability of W. W. 
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Kent, ’16, miler, and J. B. Camp, 15, 
high-jumper and pole vaulter, to com- 
pete on account of injuries. 

The summary: 


100-yd. dash. Final heat: Won by Smith, 
Michigan; E. A. Teschner, ’17, second; Inger- 
soll, Cornell, third; Treadway, Yale, fourth; 
J. L. Foley, 15, fifth. Time, 10s. 

220-yd. dash. Final heat: Won by Smith, 
Michigan; E. A. Teschner, ’17, second; Tread- 
way, Yale, third; Lockwood, Penn., fourth; 
Patterson, Penn., fifth. Time, 22s. 

440-yd. run. Won by Meredith, Penn.; W. 
Willcox, Jr., 17, second; Wilkie, Yale, third; 
Richardson, Princeton, fourth; Riley, Dart- 
mouth, fifth. Time, 48s. (Equaled intercol- 
legiate record.) 

Half-mile run. Won by Meredith, Penn.; 
Speiden, Cornell, second; Hayes, Princeton, 
third; F. W. Capper, ’15, fourth; Cooley, 
Princeton, fifth. Time, lm., 54 2-5s. 

Mile-run. Won by McKenzie, Princeton; 
Windnagle, Cornell, second; Carroll, Michigan, 
third; Altha, Princeton, fourth; Irish, Cornell, 
fifth. Time, 4m., 22 4-5s. 

Two-mile run. Won by Potter, Cornell; 
Overton, Yale, second; Hoffmire, Cornell, 
third; Holden, Yale, fourth; Cook, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, fifth. Time, 9m., 
27 1-5s. 

High hurdles. Final heat: Won by Ferguson, 
Penn.; Starr, Cornell, second; Hammitt, Penn. 
State, third; Grubb, Cornell, fourth; Lukens, 
Cornell, fifth. Time, 15 2-5s. 

Low hurdles. Final heat: Won by Stewart, 
Princeton; H. St. J. Smith, ’15,second; Brown, 
Penn. State, third; Brady, Columbia, fourth; 
Crawford, Princeton, fifth. Time, 24 2-5s. 

Shot-put. Won by Whitney, Dartmouth, 
distance, 47 ft., 4 7-8 in.; Beatty, Columbia, 
second, distance, 46 ft., 9 5-8 in.; McCutcheon, 
Cornell, third, distance, 45 ft., 3-8in.; Spears, 
Dartmouth, fourth, distance, 44 ft., 5 1-2 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by Bailey, Maine, dis- 
tance, 165 ft., 3-4 in.; McCutcheon, Cornell, 
second, distance, 160 ft.,2in.: Murphy, Penn., 
third, distance, 156 ft., 6 in.; Loughridge, Yale, 
fourth, distance, 145 ft., 1 in.; Leadbetter, 
Bowdoin, fifth, distance, 145 ft., 9 in. 

High jump. Won by Oler, Yale, height, 6 
ft., 4 1-2 in. (new intercollegiate and American 
collegiate record); Richards, Cornell, second, 
height, 6 ft., 3 1-2 in.; J. O. Johnstone, ’16, 
third, height, 6 ft., 1-2 in.; McLaren, Cornell, 
and Connolly, Johns Hopkins, tied for fourth, 
height, 5 ft., 11 3-8 in. 

Broad jump. Won by Worthington, Dart- 
mouth, distance, 23 ft., 9 1-4 in.; Graham, 
Columbia, second, distance, 22 ft., 9 5-8 in.; 
French, Maine, third, distance, 22 ft., 7 1-4 
in.; Richards, Cornell, fourth, distance, 22 ft., 
6 in.; Frederick, Dartmouth, fifth, distance, 
22 ft., 3 in. 

Pole-vault. Carter, Yale, M. L. Greeley, Jr., 
15, and Foss, Cornell, tied for first, height, 
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12 ft.; Baker, Princeton, fourth, height, 11 ft.. 
6 in.; Wilson, Michigan, fifth, height, 11 ft. 

T. Clark, ’17, of Spokane, Wash., has 
been appointed second assistant man- 
ager of the University track team, and 
J. P. Warburg, ’17, of New York, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
cross-country team. ‘ 

The best race of the handicap meet on 
May 22 was the mile run for the Frank 
Wells cup, in which Captain Cap- 
per passed Southworth (both starting 
scratch) on the last turn, winning by 
less than a yard in 4m., 25 25s. E. A. 
Teschner, ’17, won the 220 sprint for 
the Dodge cup in 22 2-5s., over W. Will- 
cox, Jr., 17. J. M. Waterman, ’17, start- 
ing from the 40-yard mark, defeated the 
scratch men in the quarter-mile race for 
the S. Gannett Wells cup. 

The eastern division of the A.A.U. 
held their trials in the Stadium on June 
26 to pick a team for the games at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. W. H. 
Meanix, ’17, competing for the Boston 
A.A., was the only Harvard man to be 
chosen. Meanix won the 440-yard hur- 
dles in 54 4-5s. N.S. Taber, formerly of 
Brown and Oxford, ran the mile in 4m., 
15 1-5s., although the track was sodden 
from rains in the morning. 


Freshman Track. 


The 1918 track team lost all of its 
three meets, scoring only six first places 
throughout the season. Captain J. 
Coggeshall did the best work, winning 
the mile run in every meet. The scores 
for the season were: 


May 1. Andover, 76 1-2; 1918, 19 1-2. 
8. Exeter, 70 1-2; 1918, 37 1-2. 
15. Yale Freshmen, 74 1-2; 1918, 29 1-2. 


Summary of the Yale 1918 meet: 


120-yd. high hurdles. Won by Lersenring 
(Y); Farwell (Y), second; L. M. Pratt, Jr. (H) 
and L. B. Means (H) tied for third. Time, 
15 4-58. 

100-yd. dash, Won by Gurney (Y); Keeler 
(Y), second; Jones (Y), third. Time, 10 1-5s. 
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One-mile run. Won by J. Coggeshall, Jr. 
(H); Rolfe (Y), second; O. N. Hollis (H), 
third. Time 4m., 39 3-5s. 

440-yd. run. Won by Orr (Y); Walker (Y), 
second; Williams (Y), third. Time, 49 3-5s. 

880-yd. run. Won by Whittemore (Y); G. 
R. Cogswell (H), second; T. R. Morse (H), 
third. Time, 2m., 2 4-5s. 

16-pound shot-put. Schmidt (Y), and Brown 
(Y), tied for first, distance, 36 ft. 6 1-2 in.; R. 
Horween (H), third, distance, 36 ft., 1-2 in. 

220-yd. low hurdles. Won by Farwell (Y); 
Lersenring (Y), second; A. E. Rowse, Jr. (H), 
third. Time, 25 2-5s. 

220-yd. dash. Won by Gurney (Y); E. E. 
Silver (H), second; W. Moore (H), third. 
Time, 22 3-5s. 

Two-mile run. Won by C. W. W. P. Hef- 
fenger (H); G. deL. Harris (H), second; G. A. 
King, Jr. (H), third. Time, 10m., 31 4-5s. 

Broad jump. Won by Clark (Y), distance, 
21 ft., 8 in.; H. Davis (H), second, distance, 
21 ft., 4 1-2 in.; Thomas (Y), third, distance, 
20 ft., 3-4 in. 

High jump, Won by Gifford (Y), height 
5 ft., 7 1-2 in. ; M. 8S. Dickinson (H), and Hill 
(Y), tied for second, 5 ft., 6 1-8 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by Gates (Y), dis- 
tance, 124 ft., 1-2 in.; Vorys (Y), second, dis- 
tance, 111 ft., 11 1-8 in.; Baldridge (Y), third, 
111 ft., 4 1-8 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by McLeish (Y), height, 
11 ft., 9 1-2 in.; C. S. Babbitt (H), second, 
height, 11 ft., 6 in.; M. T. MacDonald (H), 
third, 10 ft., 10 in. 


The following 17 Freshmen won their 
numerals by placing in the meet with 
Yale 1918: C. S. Babbitt, of Media, Pa.; 
J. Coggeshall, Jr., of Allston; G. R. Cogs- 
well, of Cambridge; H. Davis, of Brook- 
line; M. S. Dickinson, of Cambridge; 
G. deL. Harris, of New York; C. W. W. 
P. Heffenger, of Portsmouth, N.H.; 
O. N. Hollis, of Worcester; R. Horween, 
of Chicago, Ill.; G. A. King, Jr., of 
Washington, D.C.; M. T. MacDonald, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y.; L. B. Means, of 
Manchester; W. Moore, of Gloucester; 
T. R. Morse, of Falmouth; N. M. Pratt, 
Jr., of Chestnut Hill; A. E. Rowse, Jr., of 
Arlington; E. E. Silver, Jr., of Woburn. 

Gore Hall won the interdormitory 
title in the Stadium on May 21, the 
score being, Gore, 55; Smith, 36; and 
Standish, 26. Poor weather conditions 
were responsible for slow times in the 
races. 
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Andover won the thirteenth annual 


_interscholastic meet in the Stadium on 


May 15, barely beating Exeter by the 
score of 29 to 24. Worcester Academy 
was third and Huntington fourth. 


Crew. 


An account of the Varsity race with 
Yale is given earlier in this issue. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the other work 
of the crews. 


Cornell Regatta, Lake Cayuga, May 22. 


The University won its first victory 
in seven years over Cornell, and also its 
first victory on Lake Cayuga since row- 
ing relations have been resumed. Har- 
vard jumped into the lead at the start, 
pulling 38 strokes to the minute, and 
was never headed. The University eight 
rowed a smooth, powerful stroke, and 
crossed the finish line 3-4 of a length 
ahead, covering the 2-mile course in 
10m., 41 2-5s. The Freshman crew had 
a good lead at the half-mile mark, but 
because of the poor condition of the men 
could not stand a fast pace, and Cornell 
won by 1 1-2 lengths in 10m., 54s. 

The orders of the crews were: 


Harvard. Str., Lund; 7, Cabot; 6, Parson; 
5, Middendorf; 4, Harwood; 3, Stebbins; 2, 
Morgan; bow, Murray; cox., Kreger. 

Cornell. Str., Andrus; 7, O’Brien; 6, Stahl; 
5, Moir; 4, Collyer; 3, Welles, 2, Cushing; 
bow, Terriberry; cox., McCandless. 

Harvard Freshmen. Str., Wiggin; 7, Quinby; 
6, Pope; 5, Nathan; 4, Davis; 3, Mackie; 2, 
Taylor; bow, Brayer; cox., Place. 

Cornell Freshmen. Str., Handwerger; 7, 
Brower; 6, Coe; 5, Kirkland; 4, Helmus; 3, 
Wykes; 2, Fuller; bow, Comings; cox., Collins. 


The Sophomore crew, which defeated 
1916 for the interclass championship, 
won from the Yale 1917 boat in the 
Basin by three lengths on May 15. For 
the first quarter of a mile the two boats 
were even, but the Sophomores led 
easily for the balance of the race. In the 
single sculls race at the same time, N. P. 
Darling, ’17, finally lost to Gaillard of 
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Yale by a length after fighting nip and 
tuck the whole distance. The summary: 





Sophomore crew. Str., White; 7, Potter; 
6, Lovell; 5, Richardson; 4, Coolidge; 3, Web- 
ber; 2, Philips; bow, Ingalls; cox., Henderson. 

Yale 1917 crew. Str., Hume; 7, Woolley; 6, 
Green; 5, Bartlett; 4, R. Walker; 3, Ball; 2, 
Koehne; bow, L. Walker; cox., Hemingway. 

Time, 10m., 5s. 

Single sculling race. Won by Gaillard, Yale; 
second, N. P. Darling, ’17; third, B. Carpenter, 
Jr., 16; fourth, Burton, Yale. Time, 5m., 51s. 


The champion Sophomore crew fin- 
ished third in the principal event of the 
annual regatta of the American Rowing 
Association on the Schuylkill River on 
May 22, being beaten by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Union 
Boat Club of Boston. Shortly after- 
wards the same Pennsylvania crew de- 
feated the Harvard second crew over 
the Henley distance, the Princeton sec- 
ond crew trailing in third place. N. P. 
Darling, ’17, finished second in the sin- 
gle sculls race. 

To encourage rowing in the College 
at large, the University held an invita- 
tion regatta in the Charles River Basin 
on May 29 and 31. The program in- 
cluded races between Boston prepara- 
tory schools, the Freshman dormitories, 
the Thayer and Eliot boat clubs, and the 
Union Boat Club and the University 
third boat. N. P. Darling, ’17, won the 
Carroll cup for single sculls, his nearest 
competitor being B. Carpenter, Jr., °16. 

The 1918 second eight defeated Mid- 
dlesex by 3 lengths on May 17, and 
Exeter by a quarter of a length on May 
8. In the latter event, the schoolboys 
held a small lead for 3-4 of the distance, 
but by hard driving at the finish, the 
Freshmen won. ‘The orders of the 
crews were: 

Second Freshman crew. Str., Simonds; 7, 
Williams; 6, Burr; 5, Gray; 4, Franklin; 3, 
Read; 2, Cabot; bow, Dickey; cox., Hawkins. 

Exeter crew Str., Bracken, 7, King; 6, E. 


Walker, 5, Hall; 4, Christmas; 3, N. Walker; 
2, Kelley; bow, Duncan; cox., Richmond. 
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The Freshman four-oared boat nosed 
out Pomfret and Middlesex by 2 feet in 
the Basin on May 29. At the same time 
the 1918 second four beat the Middle- 
sex seconds, with the 1918 third four 
trailing. The orders of the Freshman 
boats were: 


First four. Str., Simonds; 3, Williams; 2, 
Macdonell; bow, Reynolds; cox., Hawkins. 

Second four. Str., Franklin; 3, Read; 2, 
Cabot; bow, Gray; cox., Jackson. 

Third four. Str., Lund; 3, Osborne; 2, Burr; 
bow, Storer; cox., Kielty. 


New London Races. 


On Thursday evening, June 24, oc- 
curred the race for Freshman Fours, one 
mile upstream from the 1} mile mark. 
This race was won easily by the Harvard 
Freshmen. The crews were made up as 
follows, the Harvard Crew being a little 
the heavier: 


Yale Freshman Four. Bow, J. Englis; 2, O. 
B. James; 3, W. H. Seward; Stroke, A. R. 
Hyatt; Cox., W. Baker. 

Harvard Freshman Four. Bow, T. T. 
Mackie; 2, P. M. Cabot; 3, B. Williams; 
Stroke, J. M. Franklin; Cox., R. P. Place. 


Immediately following this race came 
that of the Graduate Eights of a half- 
mile for the Herrick cup. This also was 
won by the Harvard crew by about a 
length and a half. 


Yale Graduates. Bow, C. C. Elwell, Jr., 11; 
2, H. Bolton, ’07; 3, H. L. Livingston, ’09; 4, 
R. B. Meyer, ’14; 5, H. Roberts, ’09; 6, H. L. 
Rogers, '14; 7, R. Romeyn, ’13; Stroke, J. A. 
Appleton, ’14; Cox., P. Barnum, ’13. 

Harvard Graduates. Bow, G. H. Balch, ’12; 
2, G. von L. Meyer, ’13; 3, G. P. Metcalf, ’12; 
4, W. T. Gardiner, ’14; 5, James Lawrence, 
’01; 6, L. Withington, Jr.,’11; 7, R. W. Cutler, 
*11; Stroke, Eliot Farley, ’'07; Cox., C. T. 
Abeles, '13. 


Varsity Second Eights Race. 


The two-mile race for the Second Var- 
sity crews was rowed on Friday morning 
at 10.30, downstream from the Navy 
Yard. The crews were well matched and 
the race was an exciting one, Yale win- 
ning by less than a length. Yale had an 
excellent start and began to draw away, 
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but Harvard raised the stroke and rap- 
idly caught up. There was never open 
water between the boats and alternate 
spurts made the result doubtful until 
the very end. Times: 


Harvard Yale 
DNs bess sees 2m., 6s. 2m., 5s. 
DEIND sans wes ee 5m., 7s. 5m., 4s. 
{2 8m., 5s. 8m., Is. 
je 10m., 43s. 10m., 40s. 
Harvard Second Light. 
Age Wt. Ht. 
Bow. F. H. L. Whit- 
marsh, ’16, New 
Co a ene 21 160 5.07 
2. R. R. Brown, ’17 
Utica, N.Y....... 20 161 5.113 
3. A. Potter, °17, 
Brookline. ....... 19 170 5.103 
4. J. Talcott, Jr., 
New York....... 21 181 6.01 
5. W. Richardson,’ 
RUUD ao ose owes 18 187 6.01} 
6. H. 8. Middendorf, 
‘16, Baltimore.... 20 183 6.01 
7. H. H. Meyer, '15 


(Capt.), Kansas 
City .. 21 178 6.013 
Str. F. W. Busk, 16, New 
SES ane 21 154 5.113 
Cox. we Cameron, ’19, 
fe 19 125 5.07 
Average weight of eight, 171} pounds. 


Yale Second Eight. 
Age Wt. Ht. 
Bow. <A. M. Munson, 
York Harbor, Me. 21 170 6.00 


2.R. G. Gilfillan, 

Springfield. ...... 24 163 6.00 
3. 8. W. Atkins, Ma- 

rietta, Pa.. 20 175 6.00 
4.R. H. Kositzky, 

~~ 8.D.. 24 184 6.00 
5. Fox, Phila- 

dalphia, Pa. 20 194 6.03 
6. M. M Whittlesey, 

Pittsfield. . 21 #181 5.114 


a a 2 Gamble, 
Watertown, N.Y.. 21 171 5.10 
Str. W. Adams, Jr. 


Lawrence, L.I..... 20 162 5.11 
Cox. C. Pratt, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.. 22 117 5.05 


Average weight of eight, 175 pounds. 


Freshman Race. 

The Freshman Race, which was post- 
poned from the morning on account of 
rough water, was announced to start at 
7.10 p.m. from the railroad bridge. This 
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was soon found to be impossible, how- 
ever, by reason of the confusion on the 
river due to the departure of the various 
steamers. The race was therefore actu- 
ally rowed upstream from the Navy 
Yard. It was seen by only a very few, 
since the observation trains did not re- 
turn and darkness was approaching. 
The race was more closely contested 
than the Varsity Race, but even here the 
result was never really in doubt. It was 
so late that the distance was cut down to 
a mile and a half. 
Harvard Yale 


BPO sccestenserc Bay Wes. Rm. Bee, 
D Besscsessiccccs ME, ee Sa, Oe 
SE is Saxwcwe wen 8m., 10s. 8m., 6s. 


Harvard Freshman Eight. 


Age Wt. Ht. 
Bow. N. Brazer, Brook- 
SSS eee 20 172 6.00 
2.H. G. Simonds, 
New Work. ...... 19 170 6.00 
3. D. L. Moody, Bal- 
lardvale.......... 17 173 6.004 
4. ot Pope, Brook- 
pails sd curtaund 20 180 6.CO} 


"fine pare wisteeia's ba 20 181 6.01 
6. M. Taylor, Boston 20 182 6.01 
7.H. <A. Quimby, 


Springfield....... 20 178 6.02 
Str. M. Wiggin (Capt.) 

Boston. : 19 156 5.09 
Cox. M. A. " Hawkins, 

Eee 19 118 5.044 


Average weight of eight, 174 pounds. 


Yale Freshman Eight. 
Age Wt. Ht. 
Bow. W. A. Rockfeller, 
Greenwich, Conn...18 168 5.10 
2.F. H. Lovejoy, 
Montclair, N.J... 
3. R. R. 8S. Converse, 
Rochester, N.Y... 20 170 6.00 
4. J. L. Glover, Fair- 
field, Conn. 22 178 6.02 
5.L. M. McNaugh- 
ton, Fort Edwards, 


19 170 5.104 


N.Y.. 20 183 5.11} 
6. R. L. Coleman, Jr, 

Cambridge. . . 17 190 6.034 
72. @. Coombs, 

Now Work. ....5. 20 168 5.10} 


Str. G. F. 9 
Short Hills, N.J.. 20 156 6.00 
Cox. T. H. Lashar, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 20 108 
Average weight of eight, 172§ a 
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F. S. Marden, 18, of New York, and 
T. Nelson, ’18, of Hubbard Woods, IIL., 
were appointed manager and assistant 
manager, respectively, of the Freshman 
crew. 


Tennis. 


The University tennis team won 9 of 
its 12 matches during the spring, losing 
to Cornell, Princeton, and the Long- 
wood Cricket Club. Captain R. N. 
Williams, 2d, ’16, national champion in 
1914, led the team throughout the sea- 
son, and finished without a defeat in his 
singles matches. In the contest against 
Princeton at Princeton, which had been 
twice postponed on account of rain, 
Williams partially atoned for his defeat 
in the intercollegiates last year by beat- 
ing G. M. Church, the title holder, 7-5, 
6-0. 

The season closed with a brilliant 8 to 
1 victory over Yale. The Harvard play- 
ers exhibited fine form, and easily won 
every match except that between L. 
Curtis, 2d, 716, and M. Burnham of 
Yale. The summary: 

Singles. R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16, defeated 
Stoddart, 6-1, 6-2; G. C. Caner, ’17, defeated 
Cunningham, 6-2, 6-1; W. Rand, 3d, ’17, de- 
feated Tilton, 6-0, 3-6, 6-4; Burnham defeated 
L. Curtis, 2d, ’16, 7-5, 9-7; A. F. Doty, ’16, de- 
feated Hapgood, 7-5, 6-2; J. S. Brown, Jr., 17, 
defeated Kelley, 10-8, 0-6, 6-2. 

Doubles. Williams and Caner defeated 
Stoddart and Cunningham, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4; Rand 
and Doty defeated Tilton and Kelley, 6-4, 
2-6, 8-6; J. Wooldredge, ’16, and W. W. Mans- 
field, Jr.,’15, defeated Leighton and Tronstine 
1-6, 6-2, 6-1. 

The following men won their “ THT” 
for the first time by playing against 
Yale at Brookline: G. C. Caner, ’17, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. F. Doty, 716, 
of Waltham; W. W. Mansfield, Jr., 15, 
of Portland, Me.; W. Rand, 3d, 717, of 
Rye, N.Y.; and J. Wooldredge, ’16, of 
Pasadena, Cal. 

The University’s record for the season 


was: 
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April 19. H., 4; Agawam Hunt Club, Provi- 
dence, 2. 
20. H., 4; Philadelphia Cricket Club, 0. 
21. H., 5; Annapolis, 1. 
22. H., 5; Chevy Chase Club, Washing- 
ton, 1. 
23. H., 5; Norfolk Country Club, 1. 
24. H., 4; Baltimore Country Club, 2. 
May 1. H., 6; Amherst, 0. 
8. H., 9; Dartmouth, 0. 
15. Cornell, 6; H., 3. 
25. Princeton, 7; H., 2. 
27. Longwood Cricket Club, 6; H., 3. 
29. H., 8; Yale, 1. 


Captain Williams won the clay court 
championship of the United States at 
the Pittsburg Athletic Club on June 
26 and the week following. In the 
final round he disposed of George M. 
Church, of Princeton, in three out of 
four sets. 

The Eastern tennis team, composed 
of R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16, W. M. Wash- 
burn, °15, G. M. Church and Dean 
Matthey, both of Princeton, failed to win 
in the games at San Francisco during 
the first half of July. Washburn was the 
first to be eliminated. He was beaten by 
Melville Long, former Pacific Coast 
champion in straight sets, 7-5, 6-2. On 
the same day, July 12, Williams and 
Washburn were defeated in doubles by 
L. Curtis, 2d, 16, and J. C. Rohlfs, of 
San Francisco, largely because Wash- 
burn was clearly off his game. In the 
third round of the singles tournament, 
Williams defeated R. Lindley Murray, 
of Oakland, in three hard sets, 8-6, 7-9, 
9-7. On July 14, Williams, the last 
representative of the East, lost his match 
in the fourth round to Clarence J. 
Griffin, of San Francisco, 6-3, 5-7, 6-1. 
Maurice McLoughlin, of San Francisco, 
later won the tournament. 

The University second team won 
every set in the last two matches of their 
schedule, the victims being the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College, and Boston 
College. The team played in the follow- 
ing order: Captain J. Wooldredge, ’16, 
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A. F. Doty, ’16, F. Boyer, ’16, R. Z. 
Crane, ’17, H. Morgan, 717, H. Francke, 
"15. 

The 1918 team lost to the Yale Fresh- 
men at New Haven by the score of 7 to 
2. Captain Talcott and Benedict were 
the only members of the Freshman squad 
who won their matches. The following 
won their insignia by playing in the con- 
test: E. B. Benedict, of New York; E. B. 
Benjamin, of New Orleans, La.; R. C. 
Cooke, of Newton Centre; D. K. Dun- 
more, of West Newton; L. E. Green, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; H. Talcott, of New 
York. S.B. Kaiser, 18, of Brookline, and 
J. Lavalle, Jr., 18, of Boston, were man- 
ager and assistant manager of the 1918 
team. j 

The scores for the season were: 

May 8. Boston Y.M.C.A., 6; 1918, 3. 
12. Andover, 5; 1918, 2. 
19. 1918, 7; Worcester Academy, 0. 
20. 1918, 4; Dartmouth Freshmen, 2. 
27. 1918, 9: St. Mark’s, 0. 
29. Yale Freshmen, 7; 1918, 2. 

A. F. Doty, 716, and H. Wainwright, 
’15, won the University championship in 
doubles, their opponents in the finals 
being H. R. Guild, ’17, and D. Duncan, 
17. H. Morgan, °17, won the all-comers 
tournament in singles from H. Wain- 
wright, 715, but the challenge round 
with R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16, was indefi- 
nitely postponed. ‘ 

Gore Hall won the interdormitory 
title in tennis. The victors were tied 
with Standish at the end of the regular 
schedule, and agreed on a doubles match 
to settle the championship. W. D. D. 
Morgan and P. N. Rhinelander, of Gore, 
defeated W. Richmond and D. Apple- 
ton, of Standish, in the final contest. ; 

Andover won the interscholastic ten- 
nis tournament with 14 points, Exeter 
finishing second with 8. S. Thayer, of 
Andover, was the individual champion. 
In the finals he disposed of R. Rand, of 
St. Mark’s, 6-4, 3-6, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5. — 


[September, 
Golf. 


The University golf team broke even 
in the spring games, winning two, los- 
ing two, and tying the fifth. The season 
closed with a 5 to 1 victory over Yale 
at the Rhode Island Country Club of 
Providence. The summary of the Yale 
contest: 

E. P. Allis, 15, won from Pierce (6 and 4); 
L. H. Canan, ’17, won from Gardner (2 and 1); 
J. W. Hubbell, ’17, won from Blossom (5 and 
4); Capt. J. G. Heyburn, '16, won from Mcll- 
waine (1 up); G. A. McCook, ’16, lost to 
Gaines (2 and 1); and J. I. Wylde, '17, won 
from Farnsworth (1 up). 

The scores for the season: 


May 8. R.I. State, 4; H., 3. 
11. H., 3; Penn., 3. 
15. H., 4; Fall River G.C., 3. 
27. Brookline C.C., 7; H., 2. 
29. H., 5; Yale, 1. : 
E. P. Allis, ’15, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
won the University championship at the 
Oakley Country Club. The runner-up 
was H. D. Bassett, ’18. 
The Freshman golf team, organized for 
the first time, won one match, lost one, 
and tied one. The results follow: 


May 22. 1918, 2; Exeter, 2. 
25. 1918, 5; Newton High, 0. 
26. Watertown High, 3; 1918, 2. 
The team played in the following order: 
H. D. Bassett, W. H. Russell, R. W. Hoskier, 
R. S. Tufts, C. W. Timpson, C. W. Manning. 


Lacrosse. 


After winning the championship of the 
Northern intercollegiate league, the Uni- 
versity team closed the season by de- 
feating Yale at New Haven on May 22, 
by the score of 8 to 4. This is the first 
time that Yale has played lacrosse for 
30 years, and it was largely through the 
efforts of Captain Nightingale that a 
team was formed there. The following 
won the lacrosse insignia for the first 
time: E. B. Flu, 717, of Lynn; R. H. 
Franzen, ’17, of St. Paul, Minn.; T. W. 
Merriam, ’15, of Skowhegan, Me.; O. H. 
Persons, °17, of Cazenovia, N.Y.; G. 
Whitehead, ’15, of Cambridge. 
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The Freshman lacrosse team was 
beaten by Andover, 3 to 2, in their only 
outside contest, on May 8. The follow- 
ing were awarded numerals: R. O. Chaf- 
fee, of Belmont; H. H. Dampman, of 
Pheenixville, Pa.; C. M. Durgin, of Ex- 
eter, N.H.; H. E. Fales, of Attleboro; 
G. F. Freer, of Gilbertsville, N.Y.; O. P. 
Johnson, of Yonkers, N.Y.; H. J. Kelle- 
her, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; R. M. Lovett, 
Jr., of Chicago, Ill.; E. H. McCabe, of 
Lawrence; K. L. Maclachlan, of Melrose; 
A. D. McLean, of Plymouth; R. A. May, 
of Groton; L. V. Miller, of Peabody; 
W. B. Snow, Jr., of Stoneham; R. J. 
Stiles, of Norway, Me.; C. W. Taintor, 
2d, of Cambridge. 


1915-16 Captains. 


Captains of the following University 
teams have been recently elected for 
1915-16: 

Track: W. J. Bingham, °16, of Methu- 
en, prepared at Exeter, where he cap- 
tained the team. He was captain of his 
Freshman team, and for the past two 
seasons has been a mainstay in the mid- 
dle distances. He won the half-mile 
against Yale this spring in Im., 56s., 
and ran on the relay team which broke 
the world’s record for 1560 yards, 3m., 
3s., against the B.A.A. Bingham is also 
leader of the University Glee Club and 
president of Phillips Brooks House. 

Baseball: H. L. Nash, ’16, of Newton, 
prepared at Newton High School, and 
was captain of his Freshman team. For 
two seasons he has played first base and 
has always been among the heaviest hit- 
ters and surest fielders on the squad. 

Crew: D. P. Morgan, Jr., ’16, of New 
York, prepared at Middlesex, and was 
captain of his Freshman crew. In 1914 
he rowed on the second crew which won 
the Grand Challenge Cup at the Henley 
regatta in England, and in 1915 rowed 
bow in the University boat. 


Athletics. — 
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Tennis: R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was reélected. Wil- 
liams won the intercollegiate champion- 
ship in 1913, the national title in 1914, 
and the clay court title in 1912 and 1915, 
and wasa member of the Davis Cup team 
which still holds the championship of the 
world. 

Water-polo: J. W. D. Seymour, 717, of 
New York. Next year will be the first 
time water-polo has been organized as 
an intercollegiate sport at Harvard. 

Lacrosse: E. E. O'Neil, ’16, of Dan- 
vers, has played a steady game on the 
defense for the past two seasons. 

Gymnastics: W. Campbell,’ 16, of Mt. 
Hamilton, Cal., was a member of the 
team in 1914 and was manager in 1915. 


Other Sports 

The University has defeated Yale in 
dual contests in 11 of the 15 branches of 
athletics in which the two institutions 
met in 1914-15. Harvard’s victories 
were in football, hockey, track, baseball, 
golf, tennis, lacrosse, cross-country, soc- 
cer, shooting, indoor relay. Yale’s vic- 
tories were in crew, fencing, wrestling, 
and gymnastics, although the fencers 
later beat Yale in the intercollegiate 
contests. 

Fall athletics will open on September 
13, when University football practice 
will begin on Soldier’s Field under the 
direction of Coach Haughton and Cap- 
tain Mahan. Footballs were given out 
to all the candidates for practice in kick- 
ing during the summer. The cross- 
country men will also return to Cam- 
bridge early, for Coach Alfred Shrubb 
and Captain R. T. Twitchell, ’16, will 
open regular work on September 20. 
Both of these teams have lost heavily 
through graduation, and the early train- 
ing period will consequently be unusu- 
ally important. Additional ground on 
Soldier’s Field is expected to be in condi- 
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tion for use before the opening of fall 
athletics. At the suggestion of Mr. X. 
H. Goodnow, ’82, of the state depart- 
ment of engineering, who has completed 
a survey of the Field, a new drainage 
system is being tested on two or three 
acres of the waste land in the northwest 
corner. 

The average of all strength tests taken 
by members of the University during 
the past year was 630 points, and the 
average for those participating in com- 
petitive athletics was 750. When com- 
pared with the marks of several years 
ago, these appear remarkably low. Then 
it was the custom to hold intercollegiate 
contests in which as many as 50 men 
entered who made records of 1200 or 
more. These competitions had to be 
abandoned because of the strain suffered 
by some of the contestants. The falling- 
off since that time may be accounted for 
by the fact that in all sports only a com- 
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paratively low mark is required, with 
the result that no effort is made to ex- 
ceed these requirements. The year’s 
record shows less than 6 men with aver- 
ages above 1200, the two highest tests 
being made by H. R. Hardwick, ’15, and 
G. A. Davis, Jr., 2L., whose scores were 
1381 and 1593, respectively. 

Dr. Paul Withington, ’09, assistant 
graduate treasurer of the H.A.A., and 
director of Freshman athletics, has 
handed in his resignation to take effect 
Nov. 1, in order to become an interne at 
the Boston City Hospital. 

P. B. Roberts, 1L., a member of the 
University fencing team in 1914, has 
offered a silver cup for the winner of the 
Freshman fencing championship next 
year. The Fencers’ Club, which has 
heretofore presented this trophy, will 
transfer its cup to the winner of a 
novice meet. 

Dwight Harold Ingram, ’16. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BERLIN. 


So far as the Harvard Club of Berlin 
itself is concerned, I am sorry to say that 
we have been scattered to the winds since 
the war began. As the President of the 
Club is, so far as he is aware, the only 
remaining member in Berlin and is of 
a sociable disposition, he has called no 
meetings during the past year, and I 
fear that the Club will be unable to re- 
sume its usual activities until this beast- 
ly war is a thing of the past. There are, 
however, four Ilarvard men _ besides 
myself in the Embassy, namely, Ellis 
Dresel, ’87, Grafton Minot, ’15, Charlie 
Russell, ’15, and Lithgow Osborne, 715. 
These men came out originally to serve 


as volunteers, Minot and Russell when 
the war began, Osborne a few months 
later, and Dresel last winter, and the 
first three have now been made clerks 
under the Department of State at a sub- 
stantial salary. I am very proud of the 
way Harvard has shown up in the Em- 
bassy, for each of these men has taken 
complete charge of an important bureau, 
— Dresel and Minot in turn of the Fi- 
nancial Bureau, Russell of the British 
Prisoners of War Bureau, and Osborne of 
the British Civil Prisoners Bureau, —and 
their work has been beyond all praise. 
We could not possibly have carried on 
the job without their assistance and they 
jumped in and worked until 2, 3, and 
sometimes 7 in the morning day after day 
of the first hectic months of the war with 
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all the enthusiasm which the average 
Harvard man brings to every job he has 
a chance to tackle. Minot and Russell 
thus sacrificed their senior year at Col- 
lege, although they qualified for their de- 
grees the year before, while Osborne has 
given up both his senior year and his de- 
gree as well. I think they will never re- 
gret it, for the experience they are gain- 
ing now is broader and more valuable 
than any they could have acquired in 
other ways, and they are furthermore 
serving the Government, which I think 
is the best thing of all that a Harvard 
man can do. We have also two Prince- 
ton men, a Yale man, and two Columbia 
men with us, and I must not forget to 
mention that Boylston Beal, ’86, worked 
with us for several months last summer 
and was the original organizer of our 
British bureaux. We gave him a fare- 
well dinner when he left, the memory of 
which has served to tide us over many 
dry and difficult places. I think that 
when the history of our Embassy during 
the war comes to be written, — which it 
never will be, — the keynote of our or- 
ganization will be found in the enthu- 
siasm and esprit de corps which our Har- 
vard and other University volunteers 
brought to an unaccustomed, compli- 
: cated, and often terribly exacting job. 
There has not been a moment of friction 
or complaint since we started in, and, 
believe me, it has been some job. 
J.C. Grew, ’01, Pres. 








BOSTON. 


The last Treasurer’s report gave the 
total membership of the Club as 3961. 
The total membership at present (Aug., 
1915) is 4079. Of this total, 3130 are 
resident members and 949 are non-resi- 
dent members. The House Committee 
reports an increased gross revenue for all 
departments of the Club over the corre- 
sponding months of 1914, with the ex- 
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ception of the gross revenues from the 
use of the card-rooms. A statement of 
some figures from the last Treasurer’s 
report may be of interest: The average 
daily attendance was 421; the average 
number of bills sent out each month for 
house charges was slightly in excess of 
2000. The Club showed a net operating 
profit for the fiscal year of $28,871.68. 
From this amount the following amounts 
were charged off: Balance of carrying 
charges during construction, $4475.13; 
balance of china, glass and silver, linen 
and kitchenware accounts, $4545.04; re- 
served for changes in hot water system, 
$2500; reserved for changes in Har- 
vard Hall, $2000; depreciation of build- 
ing, 23 %, $11,000; balance to surplus, 
$4351.51. The Art Committee reports 
that the Club has received gifts amount- 
ing to about $4000 and loans to the 
amount of about $4500. 

Club Scholarships were awarded to the 
following: Rufus H. Bond, Everett High 
School; S$. R. Dunham, Jr., Boston Latin 
School; Thomas B. Murphy, Medford 
High School; A. R. Nelson, Boston Latin 
School; Laurance Richardson, Brookline 
High School. 

A “Musical Smoker” was given at the 
Club on Feb. 25. The committee in 
charge were: T. S. Ross, 712, chairman, 
Malcolm Lang, ’02, M. H. Wentworth, 
01. Robert Winsor, Jr., was present as 
the leader of “L’Orchestra di Winsori.” 

A nominating committee consisting 
of George S. Mumford, ’87, chairman; 
James A. Parker, ’91, Charles K. Cum- 
mings, ’93, Benjamin Joy, ’05, Ralph 
Lowell, ’12, nominated the following 
men for officers of the club: Pres., Henry 
L. Higginson, [55]; vice-pres., Odin 
Roberts, ’86; treas., F. S. Mead, ’87; sec., 
P. W. Thomson, ’02; for directors to 
serve until April, 1918, Elisha Flagg, ’87, 
L. A. Frothingham, ’93, R. B. Merriman, 
’96, Malcolm Lang, ’02; for members of 
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committee on elections to serve until 
April, 1918, E. C. Storrow, ’89, F. H. 
Curtiss, 91, J. F. Perkins, ’99, Robert 
Winsor, Jr., 05, G. G. Bacon, 08, H. B. 
Gardner, ’13, Leverett Saltonstall, ’14. 
These men were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Club. 

The Glee Club of the Harvard Club 
(not the College Glee Club) gave a min- 
strel show at the Club on April 30, of 
which the committee in charge was Alan 
Hay, ’14, Malcolm Lang, ’02, M. H. 
Wentworth, ’01, P. F. Perkins, ’10. 

The committee on general athletics, 
consisting of A. B. Mason, ’08, N. P. 
Hallowell, 97, G. D. Hayward, 12, have 
made arrangements whereby members 
of the Club have been able to use the 
tennis courts of the Longwood Cricket 
Club at Chestnut Hill. This committee 
organized a Club Tennis Team which, 
under the leadership of S. L. Beals, ’01, 
won the tennis series of the Mystic Val- 
ley Tennis Association. The committee 
also made arrangements whereby two 
Club Golf Tournaments are to be held 
this summer under the direction of Perci- 
val Gilbert, ’08. 

The Alumni Chorus gave concerts at 
the Club on Thursday, June 8, and on 
Sunday, June 6. 

The Club ran two private trains to the 
New London Races on Friday, June 25, 
under the management of the follow- 
ing committee: J. T. Beach, ’09, Phil- 
lips Ketchum, ’06, Arthur Perry, Jr., 
06. 

A committee consisting of G. R. Fear- 
ing, Jr.,’93, J. W. Farley, 99, B. Joy, 05, 
Harris Livermore, ’01, C. S. Forbes, ’00, 
arranged a meeting in Harvard Hall on 
June 28 at which General Leonard Wood 
spoke and at which the plans were made 
for the Massachusetts delegation to 
the Military Training Camp at Platts- 
burg. 

During the year there have been about 


[September, 


25 concerts at the Club, including organ 
recitals, piano and song recitals and con- 
certs by different organizations. There 
have been about 24 “Smoke Talks.” 
** Acoustical pads” have been hung in 
Harvard Hall which are to be decorated 
later. This work of decoration is being 
arranged by the Art Committee, con- 
sisting of J. H. Parker, ’93, J. L. Little, 
Jr., 97, R. W. Gray, ’01. 
P. W. Thomson, Sec. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Some of the activities of the Club dur- 
ing the current year have been as fol- 
lows: On Nov. 21, 1914, the annual elec- 
tion of officers was held, resulting as fol- 
lows: Dr. Frederick W. Russell, ’69, hon. 
pres.; W. W. Fisher, 04, pres.; George 
V. Peak, Jr., A.M. ’08, vice-pres.; L. F. 
Carlton, ’04, sec.-treas. After this meet- 
ing the Club was entertained by the Yale 
Club of Dallas with a dinner celebrating 
the victory of Harvard over Yale in the 
Yale Bow] that afternoon. This year we 
hope again to be the guests of the Yale 
Club, but are perfectly willing to act as 
the hosts if necessity requires. There 
have been two informal smokers during 
the spring months, at which scholarship 
matters, Freshman dormitories, tuition 
fee, etc., were discussed. At one of these 
meetings, A. T. Perkins, ’87, president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, was 
our honored guest. On May 27, the Club 
defeated the Yale Club of Dallas in a 
very exciting game of baseball, winning 
by a score of 10 to 5. Two young men 
took the Harvard entrance examinations 
in June in competition for the Texas 
State Scholarship, subscribed to by the 
Harvard men in Texas, but to date re- 
sults of the entrance examinations have 
not been obtained, and the scholarship 
has not been awarded. During the sum- 
mer months it is not convenient to hold 
any meetings of the Club, as many mem- 
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bers are away on vacations, and it is 
difficult to obtain full attendance. 
L. F. Carlton, ’04, Sec. 


EASTERN NEW YORK. 

The Harvard Association of Eastern 
New York awarded their scholarship for 
the last college year to Theodore K. Sel- 
kirk, of Albany, N.Y., and he made a 
very creditable showing, getting B in 
four full courses and in two half-courses, 
and an A in one full course. We have not 
decided whom we shall send next year, 
as at present it is pretty hard to decide 
out of the several fellows who have made 
application. 


Gardiner B. Perry, Sec. 


HAWAII. 

The Harvard Club of Hawaii met 
June 15, 1915, in its annual meeting 
at the Nuuanu Valley home of F. D. 
Lowrey, ’08, who was the host of the 
Club on this occasion. Twenty members 
were present. 

In the business meeting, reports, rou- 
tine business, and the election of officers 
were attended to. E. A. Mott-Smith, 93, 
was chairman. The officers for 1915-16 
are as follows: Pres., J. D. Dole, 99; sec.- 
treas.,A. F. Griffiths, 99; ex. com., A. L. 
Dean, ’00, A. L. Castle, ’06, F. D. Low- 
rey, 08; students’ aid com., W. T. Brig- 
ham, ’62, A. M. Nowell, ’99, A. L. Dean, 
00, J. P. Morgan, ’11. 

The speeches of the evening, which 
furnished a most interesting program, 
were given by S. M. Ballou, ’93, F. D. 
Lowrey, ’08, A. L. Castle, ’06, A. M. 
Christy, / 14, R. B. Anderson, | ’03, H. 
G. Dillingham, ’04. 

Dillingham spoke on “Harvard and 
the Present War.” He gave a list of the 
Harvard men who are at the front, en- 
larged on the spirit which led them to 
enter the service, and gave an account 
of the work being done by Harvard men 
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in furnishing and manning hospital units 
and ambulances. The Club was deeply 
stirred by this recital. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject of 
the Club’s giving assistance to the Har- 
vard hospital units. 


LONDON. 


The Harvard Club of London has sent 
the following circular to many Harvard 
Clubs. The Graduates’ Magazine com- 
mends it to the attention of all alumni, 
certain that any contributions will be 
very helpful and that money will be used 
quickly where it can do the most good: 


Harvard Club of London War Relief Fund. 


May, 1915. 
“*What can we do, what can you do to help ago- 
nized Europe?” 
President Emeritus C. W. Etior. 


This question the Harvard Club of London, 
England, has addressed to itself and now ad- 
dresses to all Harvard Clubs, to all Harvard 
men the world over. 

Living in the capital of the British Empire, 
within a few hours of the main battlefield, the 
members of this Club are profoundly moved 
by the sight of the wastage and wreck of war, 
and feel it their duty to carry out the tradi- 
tions of wide and intelligent humane help so 
long taught in Harvard University. 

America has come nobly to the front, and 
American help is being given in every part of 
stricken Europe. A considerable amount of 
money has already been provided by citizens 
of the United States for the needs of the home- 
less, the foodless, the sick, the wounded. 
Much more, however, is still needed, for, 
greater yet than. the treasure outpoured so 
freely is the mighty and ever-growing need. 
In Belgium a whole population is barely being 
saved from sheer starvation; in Northern 
France the wretched non-combatants are in as 
pitiful a plight; in Serbia, disease of the most 
malignant and deadly character adds its de- 
structive powers to lack of food and shelter; 
Poland, harried by the contending hosts, well- 
nigh fails to make its lamentable condition 
known. 

Harvard hospital units, Harvard ambu- 
lances, Harvard surgeons and physicians, 
Harvard helpers are at work on the battle- 
fields of the unending fighting line, at the 
bases, in the hamlets, villages, towns and 
cities. 

From all these points come insistent calls 
for aid. Money is urgently needed, and the 
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various funds are often unable to meet the 
demands as promptly as is required. 

The Harvard Club of London War Relief 
Fund is established for the special purpose of 
instantly responding to such calls, primarily 
from the Harvard Hospital Units and Ambu- 
lances, and for Harvard relief of the starving and 
homeless. 

Financial aid is continually wanted for spe- 
cial purposes, and while such aid can often be 
obtained from the United States, it is not in 
season to meet the immediate need. An easily 
accessible fund in London will fill the gap. 

The Harvard Club of London therefore 
appeals to all Harvard Graduates and Under- 
graduates to aid its effort, fully confident that 
not only will their response be generous, but 
also immediate. Quickness of response is the 
most pressing necessity of this call. 

The Fund will be administered in London 
by the following Committee: C. W. Eliot, ’53, 
President Emeritus Harvard University, The 
Right Honourable Viscount Bryce, O.M., 
LL.D. (Harvard), and former British Am- 
bassador to the United States, J. H. Seaverns, 
81, President of the Harvard Club of London, 
Chairman, R. Grant, Jr., ’06, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the Harvard Club of Lon- 
don, E. C. Darling, ’93, L. H. DeFriese, ’76, 
F. C. de Sumichrast, Associate Professor 
Emeritus Harvard University, C. W. Short, 
Jr., 08, H. S. Waite, ’09. 

Contributions should be sent to Robert Grant, 
Jr., Bank Buildings, Princes Street, London, 
E.C., or to him at 44 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


MARYLAND. 


The Club now has a regular member- 
ship of about 100 men, a slight increase 
over last year. There are some half- 
dozen honorary members. Three years 
ago the Club established a scholarship 
for $250, to be awarded to the most de- 
serving all-around student from a high 
or preparatory school in the State of 
Maryland, entering the Freshman Class 
of Harvard College. This scholarship 
has done a good deal to stimulate inter- 
est in Harvard in Maryland, particularly 
in Baltimore, and there have been anum- 
ber of worthy applicants for the scholar- 
ship for the coming academic year. It 
has just been awarded to Arthur Motter 
Lamb, of Roland Park, Md. There is 
now a movement on foot to establish 
additional scholarships, both by the 
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Club and by individual members. The 
activities of the Club throughout the 
past year have been confined to a num- 
ber of informal smokers, and the annual 
dinner held on April 27. This was the 
$lst annual dinner, and was given in 
honor of Mr. Frank J. Goodnow, the 
new President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Prof. Geo. L. Kittredge, ’82, 
represented the University, and among 
the Harvard men from other localities 
attending the dinner were F. A. Delano, 
85, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and R. F. Herrick, ’90, of Boston. 
A very pleasant custom which has grown 
up for the past few years, which tends to 
cement the friendship between the local 
alumni of the various universities, and 
also stimulates interest in Harvard, is 
the triangular ball game and dinner be- 
tween the alumni of Yale, Princeton, and 
Harvard, held on Decoration Day. This 
year it was particularly enjoyable. 
Princeton, however, won the champion- 
ship. 

The present officers of the Club are: 
Dr. H. B. Jacobs, ’83, pres.; Morris 
Whitridge, ’89, vice-pres.; W. W. Mars- 
ton, ’02, vice-pres.; Henry T. Duer, ’13, 
treas.; Wm. C. Coleman, ’05, sec.; ex. 
com., Judge Carroll T. Bond, ’94, Wm. 
Ainsworth Parker, ’96, Virgil M. Hillyer, 
97. 

Wm. C. Coleman, ’05, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

On May 7 the Club held a smoker with 
the Yale Club at which about 40 men 
were present. There was much friendly 
give and take and the meeting was voted 
a great success. 

There was also a hotly contested 
baseball game with the Yale Club at 
the annual University Club picnic on 
July 24. On this occasion the Harvard 
team appeared as red devils, with long, 
streaming tails. 
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MINNESOTA. 


The members of the Club living in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis have organized 
lunch clubs, one in each city, which meet 
every Tuesday at 12.30 p.m. On July 20, 
James Wray was a guest at the lunch in 
Minneapolis and told much interesting 
news of the rowing facilities at Harvard. 
On August 7, the Club held its 9th an- 
nual picnic, going by boat, stopping at 
Gray Cloud Island for a ball game, hav- 
ing supper on the boat, arriving at Still- 
water late in the evening and returning 
by electric car. All sorts of amusements 
were provided and members were urged 
to bring as guests of the Club any boys 
who were thinking of going East to 
college. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


At a meeting of the council of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs, 
held May 15 last, it was decided to have 
the annual meeting of the Federation 
at Springfield, Oct. 9, 1915. The secre- 
taries of the various clubs are requested 
to start now to arouse the enthusiasm 
that will insure a large gathering of Har- 
vard men. The committee in charge is 
planning a most interesting program and 
every one will be sure of a hearty wel- 
come and a good time. This means that 
you are requested to see that your club is 
well represented. Literature descriptive 
of the meeting will be sent you in due 
time. Twenty-five clubs now compose 
this Federation and are a potent force 
for assisting our Alma Mater as well as 
for the good of the community at large. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Club held its annual field day on 
Memorial Day, Monday, May 31, at the 
Morristown School, more than 100 per- 
sons attending. This year, in addition to 
the wives of members, their children 
were invited. Luncheon was served in 





the dining-room of the School, and was 
followed by speeches. Cameron Blaikie, 
’99, president of the Club, presided. The 
oldest member of the Club, Prof. W. W. 
Richards, ’55, of Brooklyn, made an 
address. Camillus G. Kidder, ’72, of 
Newark, read his annual poem, and 
Arthur R. Wendell, ’96, of Rahway, 
read an alphabetical poem bringing in 
the names of members of the Club. 
Ralph S. Foss, 03, of Wyoming, was 
heard in imitations of Harvard professors 
and others, and Alfred K. Moe, ’97, of 
Jersey City, exhibited some caricatures 
of Harvard notables and Cambridge 
scenes. Francis Call Woodman, ’88, wel- 
comed the members of the Club to the 
School, and Arthur P. Butler, ’88, an- 
other headmaster, also spoke. After 
luncheon there were games. The men’s 
doubles tennis tournament, participated 
in by 18 pairs, was won by John Rey- 
nolds, ’07, and Kenneth Reynolds, 14, 
of Montclair, who defeated Quentin 
Reynolds, ’14, and Thomas Keck, of the 
School. Some of the older men enjoyed 
a game of baseball with a soft ball and 
shortened bases. The nine captained by 
Perry D. Trafford, ’89, of Short Hills, 
the former president of the Club, beat 
President Blaikie’s aggregation by the 
score of 21 to 7. Among those present 
were the following: Wm. W. Richards, 
55, C. H. Wight, [’67], C. G. Kidder, ’72, 
R. C. Newton, ’74, F. L. Crawford, ’79, 
C. P. Frey, [’88], F. C. Woodman, ’88, 
A. P. Butler, ’88, P. D. Trafford, ’89, 
Randall Salisbury, ’89, W. H. P. Oliver, 
’92, C. E. Hutchison, 93, R. S. Board- 
man, 96, Francis Mason, 96, A. R. 
Wendell, 96, A. K. Moe, ’97, H. D. 
Bushnell, ’98, E. D. Mulford, ’97, C. E. 
Reber, 98, C. H. Ayres, 98, Gerrish 
Newell, ’98, G. A. Whittemore, 99, F. 
C. Sutro, ’99, H. M. Hall,’99, J. C. Lord, 
700, M. W. Ware, ’02, E. B. Boynton, 
02, J. F. Gough, 02, R. A. Grosenbaugh, 
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02, J. H. Hall, 03, R. S. Foss, 03, H. H. 
Tilton, 05, T. B. Dorman, ’06, John 
Reynolds, ’07, R. D. Murphy, ’08, Wm. 
T. Bostwick, ’08, Lee Barroll, ’09, Hor- 
ace Holden, ’09, R. S. Hopkins, 711, M. 
L. Hart, 12, W. R. Burlingame, 13, K. 
Reynolds, ’14, Q. Reynolds, ’14, A. F. 
Pickernell, ’14. The program of the Club 
for next year is as follows: Fall smoker 
to be held in Newark the evening before 
the Harvard-Princeton Football Game, 
Nov., 1915. Informal winter outing ir 
January for members, their wives and 
children to be held at some spot con- 
venient to New York, at a week-end, 
where winter sports can be enjoyed. Sug- 
gestions from members as to date, place 
and program for this winter outing (the 
first to be undertaken by this Club) will 
be gratefully received. Annual dinner 
to be held in Newark, Saturday evening, 
March 25, 1916. Annual spring outing, 
May 30, 1916 (Memorial Day). 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The officers and members of the board 
of managers and of the standing commit- 
tees of the Club for the current year are 
as follows: President-Emeritus, Joseph 
Hodges Choate, *52; pres., Amory G. 
Hodges, ’74; vice-pres., Francis R. Ap- 
pleton, ’75; sec., Langdon P. Marvin, 
°98; treas., John W. Prentiss, 98; board 
of managers, to serve until May, 1916, 
Charles H. Tweed, ’65, Robert Bacon, 
’80, Winthrop Burr, ’84, Learned Hand, 
93, J. Otto Stack, ’05; to serve until 
May, 1917, Charles D. Dickey, ’82, 
Franklin Remington, ’87, Nicholas Bid- 
dle, ’00, Crawford Blagden, ’02, E. Gerry 
Chadwick, ’04; to serve until May, 1918, 
James Byrne, "77, Francis Rogers, 91, 
Alexander M. White, 92, Arthur Woods, 
’92, Alfred Stillman, 2d, ’03; house com., 
J. Otto Stack, °05, chairman, Crawford 
Blagden, ’02, E. Gerry Chadwick, ’04, 
Richard Whitney, °11; auditing com., 





Winthrop Burr, ’84, chairman, Edwin 
G. Merrill, ’95, Jerome D. Greene, ’96; 
com. on literature and art, Francis R. 
Appleton, ’75, chairman, William M. 
Kendall, ’76, Edward S. Martin, ’77, 
Gilman Collamore, ’93, Jerome D. 
Greene, ’96, Henry James, Jr., 99; chor- 
ister, Francis Rogers, ’91; com. on ad- 
missions, to serve until May, 1916, 
Townsend Lawrence, ’94, Eugene H, 
Pool, ’95, Francis Mason, ’96, I. Wistar 
Kendall, ’01, John D. Peabody, ’06, J. 
Horton Ijams, ’07, Reginald S. Parker, 
"12; to serve until May, 1917, Thomas 
W. Slocum, ’90, Frank R. Outerbridge, 
’96, Bernon S. Prentice, 05, Robert W. 
Morgan, °10, Richard Whitney, 711, 
Paul Cushman, 13, John K. Hodges, 
14; to serve until May, 1918, Evert 
Jansen Wendell, ’82, George B. deGers- 
dorff, ’°88, W. Kirkpatrick Brice, ’95, 
Daniel F. Murphy, ’97, Henry James, Jr,, 
’99. James Lloyd Derby, ’08, Edward P. 
Currier, ’09. 

On June 1 the plunge and solarium on 
the top floor of the addition to the club- 
house, and dressing-rooms, barber shops, 
showers, etc., on the floor below, were 
opened for use, and the swimming-pool 
has been a most popular addition to the 
facilities of the Club during the summer. 
During July the dining-room facilities 
were suspended and soon after Aug. 1 
were resumed in the new dining-hall, 
which is on the ground floor of the exten- 
sion to the clubhouse on the 45th Street 
side. This dining-hall is 95 ft. 10 in. 
long, and 47 ft. 2 in. wide, and has a 
seating capacity considerably larger than 
Harvard Hall. It has a broad gallery 
running around three sides. Harvard 
Hall has been turned into a large meet- 
ing-r: om, or lounge, to be furnished with 
rugs, tapestries, comfortable chairs, 
lounges, and tables. About the Ist of 
August also the new offices, bar, billiard 
and reading-rooms were opened. The 
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new bedrooms will be opened for use 
about Sept. 1, when the whole of the 
new addition to the clubhouse will be 
in operation. These new bedrooms are 
34 in number, of which each of 24 has 
its private bath, and the other 10 
are so-called dormitory rooms, 5 on 
each floor, with running water in each 
room and accessible showers, baths, 
and lavatories. With the 20 old rooms 
the Club now has 54 bedrooms, all of 
them reserved for transients, and there 
will therefore no longer be any difficul- 
ty for non-residents to procure rooms. 
The need of these additional bedrooms 
has for some years been the greatest 
need of the Club, and now that they 
have been supplied, the Club will be 
doubly useful to its non-resident mem- 
bers. The bedrooms are conveniently 
near the plunge, and those staying in the 
Club will find that the plunge will add 
greatly to their comfort and pleasure. 
Non-residents arriving by night train 
will find the dressing-rooms, showers, 
and plunge a great convenience, reliev- 
ing them of the necessity of taking a 
room in the Club or in a hotel in order 
to have a comfortable bath. The dress- 
ing-room connected with the plunge has 
all necessary facilities. 

The formal opening of the new club- 
house will occur on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 3, 1915, at the same time as 
the celebration of the 50th birthday of 
the Club, which was founded on Nov. 3, 
1865. 

During the period of suspension of the 
dining-room facilities of the Club, 15 
New York clubs generously extended 
their privileges to the members of the 
Harvard Club. These clubs included the 
Calumet Club, the City Club, Colum- 
bia University Club, Cornell University 
Club, Engineers’ Club, Manhattan Club, 
National Democratic Club, New York 
Yacht Club, The Players’, Princeton 
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Club, Rocky Mountain Club, the Re- 
publican Club, Technology Club, Union 
League Club, and the Yale Club. The 
members of the Harvard Club appreci- 
ated fully the opportunity of using these 
clubhouses, and especially the friendly 
and courteous spirit shown by the clubs 
in volunteering their privileges while the 
Harvard Club was crippled. 

Members of the Club took a promi- 
nent part in organizing the camp for 
business and professional men held at 
Plattsburg, under the auspices of the 
U.S. Army, from Aug. 10 to Sept. 6, and 
a large number of the members of the 
Club attended the camp. At the annual 
dinner of the Club held on Jan. 29, 1915, 
Gen. Wood spoke about the military 
unpreparedness of the country and at 
that time expressed the desire to talk the 
situation over more informally at a small 
gathering of Harvard men at which ques- 
tions could be asked and answered. A 
dinner of about 50 members of the Club 
was held later in the winter in the pri- 
vate dining-room with Gen. Wood, Col. 
William M. Black, and Capt. Gordon 
Johnston as guests. All of these officers 
talked frankly about military conditions 
and answered questions put to them by 
members. Subsequently, while certain 
members of the Club were talking over 
the situation, a suggestion was made of a 
military encampment along the lines of } 
the student camps of the last few sum- 
mers, but for older men. A committee 
of members of the Club was formed to 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
Harvard men of New York, and com- 
mittees were also formed in the other 
college clubs, and finally a central en- 
rolment committee acted as a clearing- 
house for information and enrolment. 
A large mass meeting of over 1000 col- 
lege men was held in Harvard Hall on 
June 14, Gen. Wood and Capt. Gordon 
Johnston being the speakers. Commit- 








tees were subsequently formed in other 
cities, and the camp for business and 
professional men at Plattsburg was the 
result. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 

The Harvard Club of Paris gave at the 
Hotel Lutetia, on Wednesday, April 21, 
a large dinner of 95 covers, at which Mr. 
W. G. Sharp, the American Ambassador, 
and many distinguished associate mem- 
bers of the Club were present, amongst 
whom were: Mons. Emile Boutroux, 
Mons. G. Deschamps, Mons. Bergson, 
and Mons. Eugéne Brieux, all of the 
Académie Francaise. The Minister of 
Public Instruction had accepted, but, 
at the last moment, was unable to 
come. His speech was read by Mons. 
Lucien Poincaré, brother of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. James Hazen 
Hyde, °98, was toastmaster, and the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Sharp, 
Mons. Lucien Poincaré, Mons. Bou- 
troux, of the French Academy, Mons. 
Brieux, of the French Academy, Prof. 
Edwin H. Hall, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Harvey Cushing, of the 
Harvard Medical School, all made 
speeches. 

Among others present were: Walter 
Abbott, ’88, A. P. Andrew, p ’00, C. 
Inman Barnard, | ’74, Dr. W. M. Booth- 
by, ’02, L. G. Barton, Jr., m ’12, George 
Benet, m °13, A. Croisset, Doyen Fac- 
ulté des Lettres, Jules Coulet, Direc- 
teur du Musée Pédagogique, E. C. Cut- 
ler, 09, Mons. Coville, Directeur au 
Ministére de I’Instruction Publique, A. 
Capus, de l’Académie Frangaise, J. N. 
Coolidge, m ’93, A. Coller, m ’12, Perci- 
val Dodge, of the American Embassy, 
Blair Fairchild, ’99, J. S. Farlow, ’02, 
R. H. Greeley, 01, Dr. R. B. Greenough, 
*92, Grant Forbes, ’01, John Garrett and 
Lieut. Com. Sayles, of the American 
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Embassy, Mons. Hébrard, Directeur du 
Temps, Shaun Kelly,’08, Hector Holmes, 
06, G. H. Leonard, 792, P. B. Marcou, 
76, J. O. Lyman, ’06, Day Kimball, ’15, 
J.T. Marshall, ’15, R. B. Osgood, m ’99, 
O. W. Roosevelt, 12, F. G. Shaw, 97, 
Frank Stuhl, dn ’05, H. B. Stanton, ’00, 
John Weare, ’07, C. C. Whitman, ’86, 
G. D. Welles, ’66, P. D. Wilson, ’98, 
Beth Vincent, ’98. 


SEATTLE. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Seattle, which comprises a mem- 
bership of approximately 200, was held 
on June 17 at the University Club. Ad- 
dresses were made by Daniel Kelleher 
and W. T. Reid, of Belmont, Cal., who 
was for several years president of the 
University of California and is now head 
of the Belmont School, California. The 
Club has been considering the advisabil- 
ity of a permanent clubhouse, which 
matter was referred to a special commit- 
tee for further action. The matter of the 
entertainment of the many Harvard men 
who will return from the annual meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in San 
Francisco, Cal., Aug. 19 and 21, was 
discussed. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
following members being chosen: Pres., 
Daniel Kelleher, ’85; vice-pres., George 
E. Wright, ’89; sec.-treas., George Gund, 
09. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
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rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1850. 
Dr. H. R. Storer, Sec., 
Newport, R.I. 

Joseph Hidden Robinson, counsel- 
or-at-law, was born Sept. 8, 1828, at 
Marblehead, and died Feb. 1, 1915, in his 
87th year, at Melrose, where he had long 
resided. During the Civil War, he was 
connected with the legal branch of the 
Treasury Department at Washington, 
and in later life was associated with his 
son, ex-Representative John G. Robin- 
son, with their office in Boston. Besides 
the son, two grandchildren survive him. 
Mr. Robinson, though to the end a stu- 
dent, retained a good measure of physi- 
cal ability, frequently walking to Boston 
after his 80th year, and still later taking 
long pedestrian strolls as his regular exer- 
cise. As was to be expected from one of 
his early training, he consistently proved 
himself a worthy representative of his 
Harvard class, and was an old-fashioned, 
refined, and ever courteous gentleman. 
The now remaining six will as such re- 
member him. 





1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec., 
14 Beacon St,, Boston. 

James Tyndale Mitchell was born 
in Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ill., Nov. 9, 
1834. His grandfather was chief burgess 
of the town. He came to Philadelphia, 
where he entered the public school and 
prepared for Harvard, where he joined 
us at the beginning of the Junior year, 
and where he stood high in scholarship. 
After graduating, he studied law in 
Philadelphia, and, in Nov., 1857, was 
admitted tothe bar, and becameassistant 
city solicitor. He edited for some years 
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the American Law Register, and was, at 
the same time, engaged in private prac- 
tice. He took some part in political elec- 
tions and attained distinction in the con- 
tested election of 1868. In 1871, he was 
elected to the bench of the District 
Court, and, upon the reorganization of 
the courts under the new constitution, 
he was transferred to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Thenceforward, he remained 
upon the bench. In 1888, without effort 
on his part, he was nominated for the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and, at 
the election, led the Presidential vote by 
a majority of some 3000. Taking the 
oath of office in 1889, he began a distin- 
guished career on the Supreme Bench. 
He served a complete term of 21 years, 
retiring in 1909, after having been Chief 
Justice for several years. When he was 
retired from judicial service by limita- 
tion of age, he became Prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court and the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania. His health was 
always good, until less than two weeks 
before his death on July 4, 1915. He 
never was married. His charming per- 
sonality and friendly disposition made 
him welcome everywhere during his life. 
Aside from his judicial career, he was 
devoted to historical studies. He was 
president of the Council of the Historical 
Society, and made many valuable his- 
torical collections. He was one of the 
original members of the Union League 
and a leading member in the American 
Philosophical Society. He was long a 
member of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College; and in 1901, received 
from his Alma Mater the degree of LL.D. 
Always inclined to the literary work of 
his profession, he not only conducted 
very successfully the American Law 
Register, but was also one of the found- 
ers and contributors to the Weekly 
Notes on Cases. He wrote the “History 
of the District Court,”’ and was the au- 
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thor of several standard works on Penn- 
sylvania practice, and other local topics. 
A man of large and ready information, 
and an accomplished conversationalist, 
he was a social favorite in Philadelphia. 
He was chairman of the commissioners 
appointed to report on the Acts of the 
Colonial Assembly, not then printed, 
and to edit and publish the Statutes at 
Large from 1681 to 1800. His profes- 
sional engagements made his visits to 
Cambridge rare, and tended to limit his 
professional fame to his own State, and 
prevented him from being often with his 
classmates at their gatherings. The 22d 
of June, 1915, was the 60th anniversary 
of the Class Day of 1855. The Secretary 
tried hard to gather the 13 survivors as 
his guests at his home in Cambridge on 
that day. Judge Mitchell was intending 
to come, but on the 20th of June wrote 
very cheerfully that his physician, on the 
whole, advised him to stay at home, as 
his “legs had suddenly given out.”’ His 
last illness was very brief, and closed a 
life very attractive and full of charm. — 
Six only of the Class were present at the 
60th return of the day when, in 1855, the 
Class had held its Class Supper. The last 
toast on that occasion was to the last 
surviving member. It was then gayly 
proposed that what remained of the last 
bottle of sherry, after the toast had been 
drunk by the 90 men then present, 
should be preserved by the Secretary, 
and kept for the last man to enjoy by 
himself. After 60 years, however, of ex- 
perience and life, the Secretary con- 
cluded that it would be much better that 
the six old gentlemen then present should 
finish the bottle, and pledge the seven 
absentees; and they did so, out of the 
Loving Cup, with whic’ the Class had 
ten years ago honored the Secretary for 
his fifty years of service. The Boston 
papers, interested, as usual, in the doings 
at Commencement of the older gradu- 
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ates, sent a photographer for a picture 
of the little company. It was published 
in the Boston Globe, and afterwards sent 
to those other members of the Class who 
had not been present. 

1858. 

Fisuer Ames, Sec., 
Bedford. 

Seven members of the Class met at 
luncheon on June 23 at the residence of 
the Secretary in Bedford. There are 17 
members of the Class now surviving. — 
Dr. H. P. Walcott has lately been elected 
president of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. — Daniel Holbrook 
died on March 20, 1915. He was born in 
Boston in 1837. After his graduation he 
took up the study of law, but soon aban- 
doned it to teach school. In 1862 he took 
charge of the Tri-States Union news- 
paper at Port Jervis, N.Y., and after 
publishing it for seven years sold the 
paper and entered the real-estate busi- 
ness. He was elected a justice of the 
peace on the Republican ticket in 1871, 
and has been secretary and treasurer of 
the Orange County Republican Com- 
mittee. He was married in 1863 to 
Frances Lockwood, of Boston, and had 
one child, Maud, who died within a 
year. He has always lived in Port Jer- 
vis. — Joseph Alden Shaw died on 
May 22, 1915. He was born in Athol 
in 1836, the son of Rev. Linus and 
Louisa Alden (Jones) Shaw. After 
graduation he began immediately to 
teach. His life had been spent in 
educational work, teaching in various 
schools, and writing many papers on 
educational and philological subjects 
which have been published in the Jour- 
nal of Education and in the daily press. 
For many years he was head master of 
the Highland Military Academy in Wor- 
cester. In 1863 he married Eliza An- 
toinette Thompson, of New Salem. He 
is survived by two sons. 
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1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurrts, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Edward Herbert Jackson died in 
Aiken, S. C., May 24, 1915. He was born 
in Plymouth, July 9, 1835, the son of 
Abraham and Harriet Otis (Goddard) 
Jackson. He was fitted for College by 
T. G. Bradford, in Boston. Owing to 
failure in one of his courses, he lost his 
degree in 1859, but received it, out of 
course, in 1896. After leaving College, 
he became interested in copper mines at 
Keweenah Point, Mich., on Lake Su- 
perior. In 1861, he went to Europe, 
studied mining for three years at the 
School of Mines at Freiburg, Germany, 
and for one year in Paris, visited 
mines in England, and then returned to 
Keweenah Point, and took charge of 
Pheenix Mine. In 1880 he abandoned 
this work, and went with an invalid 
brother to Aiken, where he engaged in 
farming for the rest of his life. He was 
married in 1870 to Mary E. S. Jackson, 
of Jersey City, N.J., who died two years 
later. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
55 Brattle St., Cambridge. 


The Classof 1860 met at the Vendome, 
June 23, 1915, for its quinquennial din- 
ner in its 55th year of graduation. We 
thought it wise, remembering “tempus 
edax rerum,” to meet at 1.30 p.m. Out of 
30 living graduates, 21 were present. 
Happy speeches were made and light 
hearts prevailed. But the event of the 
evening was the presentation of a large 
silver flower bowl to the astonished 
and happy Secretary. In the centre of 
the mass of crimson roses rested a crim- 
son bag holding a flock of 30 gold eagles. 
One for each surviving graduate, al- 
though the temporary members shared 
in the gift. The dumb Secretary did at 
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last find a voice and numerous words to 
express his glowing pleasure in the token 
of regard. The Class has lost 15 mem- 
bers since its last quinquennial dinner. 


1861. 
A. H. Harpy, Sec., 
455 Beacon St., Boston. 

Only 8 of the 19 survivors of the Class 
were present at the annual dinner at the 
Union Club on June 22. F. W. Hackett 
presided. Others present were Elihu 
Chauncey, J. R. May, J. H. Senter, 
C. Storrow, J. P. Walker, D. F. Lin- 
coln, and A. H. Hardy. Letters recently 
received left only two members unac- 
counted for. There were no formal 
speeches. — Charles Alonzo Cooper 
died at Lynnfield, of heart disease, on 
April 6, 1915, in his 78th year. He 
was born in Charlestown, Nov. 22, 1837. 
He fitted for College at the Cambridge 
High School. After graduation he stud- 
ied medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School, but an injury to the spine, re- 
ceived in 1863, followed by a long and 
painful illness, prevented his completing 
his medical studies, although he for a 
time continued to attend lectures. He 
never attempted to practise his chosen 
profession. He received his A.M in due 
course. After a partial recovery of 
health he was in business in Cambridge- 
port from 1867 to 1878, when he retired, 
and purchasing land in Lynnfield devoted 
himself to an out-of-door life, raising 
fruits and fancy poultry. A twice-broken 
leg, becoming perfectly useless in 1914, 
forced his retirement from all participa- 
tion in active life. For many years he 
was not present at any Class reunions, 
but in 1910 appeared at the Classdinner, 
outwardly the typical farmer, but giving 
ample evidence that the scholar had not 
been buried in the land. During later 
years he maintained the renewed fellow- 
ship by correspondence, which gave 
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ample evidence not only of loyalty to his 
Class, but that constant suffering had 
not broken his brave, genial spirit or de- 
stroyed his ready wit. That his dark 
cloud had a silver lining he constantly 
affirmed. Cooper married Dec. 24, 1868, 
Miss Mary E. Cutter, of Cambridge, 
who died Dec. 2, 1869, leaving a daugh- 
ter, Eva Agnes, who, with a second wife, 
Mary E. Davidson, of Salem, whom he 
married July 21, 1885, survives him. 


1862. 
Artuur REeEp, Sec., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

June 24, 1915, the Class met at 5 Hol- 
worthy, as usual at Commencement, and 
11 out of 31 surviving members were 
present. Memorials of members de- 
ceased during the year were offered; of 
Stoddard by Hedge, and of Lindsey by 
Dr. Nichols, which were unanimously 
adopted. Congratulations were offered 
to Washburn, whose son was the orator 
of the graduating class, and to Carter, 
whose son had been specially honored 
for admirable services as a missionary in 
India. — Edward B. Sawtell died at 
Manchester, N.H., July 1, after a long 
illness. He was born in Fitchburg, Sept. 
26, 1840, and fitted for College at Leices- 
ter Academy. After graduation, he was 
at Port Royal, S.C., for several years. 
Later he studied law, and practised in 
Fitchburg and elsewhere until ill-health 
compelled him to give up the profession. 
For many years subsequently, he was 
unable to do anything. — John Lang- 
don Ward died suddenly at his home in 
New York, July 18, evidently the result 
of apoplexy, as he had seemed to be in 
excellent health a few hours previously. 
** John Langdon Ward was born in Buffa- 
lo, October 25, 1841; the greater part of 
his youth was passed in Salem, and he 
was, in all his life, a New Englander in the 
broadest sense; thoroughly imbued with 
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the principles of truth and righteousness 
which the best New England training 
instilled; from which he never so much 
as even in thought departed. He entered 
Harvard College with the Class of 1862. 
His lovable disposition and solid char- 
acter soon put him on terms of friendly 
intercourse with all the members of his 
Class, and on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with not a few. And, with those to 
whom he gave his intimate friendship, 
he remained always the stanch and loyal 
friend to the end, until their death took 
them from him, and until his own death 
took him from those who are left to sur- 
vive him and to mourn his loss. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, J. Langdon 
Ward was, together with one of his class- 
mates, John Hodges, a member of a mili- 
tary company of Salem. This was some- 
thing more than the ordinary militia 
company of that day. The Ellsworth 
Zouaves had a little while before the be- 
ginning of the war given exhibitions of a 
new development of the possibilities of 
infantry drill and tactics, and especially 
of the employment of athletic training, 
and the use of the bayonet in fencing. 
This Salem company, under Captain 
Duryea, its commander, had emulated 
the performances of the Ellsworth 
Zouaves, and had become very profi- 
cient. Thus the call of President Lincoln 
for the first contingent of three months 
troops found this Salem Company ready 
for the field. The company was assem- 
bled at Salem; Ward and Hodges left 
College to join it; it was assigned, as a 
company, to the 8th Massachusetts 
Regiment; and it left Boston on the very 
day on which its only precursor, the 6th 
Massachusetts, was attacked on its way 
to Washington and was obliged to fight 
its way through the streets of Baltimore. 
The 8th Massachusetts went through to 
Washington, incidentally repairing a 
locomotive which the Southern sympa- 
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thizers had undertaken to disable, and 
repairing it by the hands of mechanics 
in its ranks who had had a part in the 
building of that very locomotive. There 
has been some question between the 8th 
Massachusetts and the 7th New York 
as to which was more instrumental in 
opening anew the communications with 
Washington. It suffices here to say that 
both reached Washington at about the 
same time, and that the presence of the 
6th and 8th Massachusetts and the 7th 
New York brought relief to the anxious 
Government; and that all three regi- 
ments performed with entire satisfaction 
all the duties confided to them during 
the term of their enlistment. When that 
term ended and his regiment was mus- 
tered out of the Federal service, Ward 
returned to Cambridge and rejoined his 
Class, and graduated with it. Shortly 
after graduating, he recruited a company 
for a new regiment and was commis- 
sioned its captain. With this he served 
in the Banks expedition and was pro- 
moted major on the staff of Gen. An- 
drews of the Corps d’Afrique, and as 
such saw service at Port Hudson and 
elsewhere. In the fall of 1864, after much 
and honorable service in the field he re- 
signed his commission and returned 
home. He studied law. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of New York. He en- 
tered the office of Blatchford, Seward & 
Griswold, where he remained a year or 
more until he felt ready to begin prac- 
tice on his own account. From that time 
on his history was that of the hard- 
working and efficient lawyer doing with 
all his might whatever his hands found 
to do. And while he had a special apti- 
tude for admiralty and had important 
successes in that field of practice, his 
professional experiences were many and 
various, and in all he manifested the 
same sturdy character and the same de- 
votion to truth and righteousness which 
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pervaded his whole life. His earliest 
partnership in the practice of the law 
was that of North, Ward & Wagstaff. 
After this was terminated by the retire- 
ment of Mr. North and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wagstaff to the position of 
Clerk of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, he formed the firm of 
Ward, Hayden & Satterlee, which was 
later followed by Ward, Wilson & Hay- 
den. Of this he continued a member to 
the time of his death. The record of his 
life would be incomplete without adding 
that he was the secretary of the Union 
League Club of New York in its early 
days, when it was rather a patriotic in- 
stitution than an important social club, 
and that then and afterwards in various 
capacities he freely gave his best services 
to it; that he filled high, and at times the 
highest position in the Loyal Legion; 
and that whatever he did in these ca- 
pacities he did to the best of his ability, 
which meant in his case that he did it 
well. In all these activities he made 
friends; warm and devoted friends. It 
might be said that he had a genius for 
friendship. He was not content to re- 
ceive. He was eager to give. The claims 
of friendship or of charity never passed 
him unheeded. John Langdon Ward was 
a great-hearted, true-hearted gentleman. 
He lived a worthy life, in which the last 
thought was that of self. His epitaph 
should be, ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant,’ and there can be no better one 
for a true man. — W. G. W.” 


1863. 

C. H. Denny, Sec., 

23 Central St., Boston. 
Edmund Souder Wheeler, son of 
James Putnam and Maria Hepsibah 
(Storer) Wheeler, was born in Eastport, 
Me., Sept. 8, 1842. He died in Buffalo, 
N.Y., July 6, 1915. He fitted for Col- 
lege at the Roxbury Latin School. He 
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was appointed acting assistant pay- 
master in the navy, Sept. 24, 1863, and 
resigned Nov. 30, 1865. He served under 
Farragut and was in the battle of Mo- 
bile Bay. He was in a general merchan- 
dise brokerage and commission business 
in New York City for a while, and for 
two years ending May 1, 1869, he did 
an insurance business in Detroit, Mich., 
and was associated with his class- 
mate, Francis Marsh. In Oct., 1871, 
he was connected with a gas com- 
pany in Buffalo, and engaged in devel- 
oping some bituminous coal interests in 
Pennsylvania. He removed to Buffalo 
and became a member of the firm of 
Wheeler & Davis, proprietors of the 
Stirling Chain Works. The firm of 
Wheeler & Davis was dissolved by limi- 
tation in Dec., 1885. In April, 1889, he 
was assistant to the general manager of 
the Nicaragua Canal Construction Com- 
pany in New York City, and for the next 
year or more spent part of his time in 
New York, and part at Niagara Falls. 
In 1891 and 1892 he traveled extensively 
abroad, but in Aug., 1892, he was called 
home to take the position of superinten- 
dent of the Niagara Junction Railway 
Company, and agent of the Niagara De- 
veloping Company, subsidiaries of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, which 
positions he held until his resignation 
and retirement from business, Dec. 31, 
1905. He was married Oct. 24, 1866, at 
Niagara Falls, to Jane Howell Town- 
send, daughter of Daniel Jackson Town- 
send. His wife died in Atlantic City, 
N.J., Nov. 11, 1897. Two sons and two 
married daughters survive him. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Eighteen members of the Class dined 
at Young’s Hotel on the evening of 
June 23. — John Owen died on May 8 
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after a few days’ illness of pneumonia. 
He was born in Cambridge in 1842 and 
fitted for College in the Cambridge High 
School. He enlisted for service in the 
war, served as lieutenant and captain 
and was honorably discharged in 1866, 
returning to Cambridge to take his de- 
gree as of 1864. In the autumn of 1866 
he entered the Government service in 
the Chicago post-office, came to the 
Boston post-office in 1872, where he has 
worked as a letter-carrier for 43 years. 
He was twice married, to Mary Eliza- 
beth Palmer in 1885 and after her death 
to Jennie Hamilton in 1906. — Arthur 
G. Sedgwick died suddenly in Pittsfield 
on July 14. He had been through a se- 
vere attack of pneumonia and had not 
regained his health. He was born in New 
York in 1844, fitted for College at a pri- 
vate school in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
immediately after his graduation in 
1864, received a commission in the 20th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Regiment. He 
was soon after taken prisoner and was 
confined in Libby Prison. In 1865, after 
a dangerous illness, he was discharged 
from the United States Army for dis- 
ability contracted in the service. He 
practised law in Boston until 1872, 
when he removed to New York to take 
the position as assistant editor of the 
Evening Post, soon, however, transfer- 
ring to the editorial staff of the Nation. 
This position he resigned in 1877 to con- 
tinue his law practice, although through- 
out his life he wrote much for the daily 
press and for magazines. In the winter 
of 1885-86 he delivered a course of 
Lowell Lectures on “Law,” and gave 
the Godkin Lectures at Harvard in 1909, 
his subject being “Some Unsettled 
Questions relating to Popular Govern- 
ment.” The substance of these lectures 
he embodied in a book, The Demo- 
cratic Mistake, published by Scribners 
in 1912. He married Lucy Tuckerman, 
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of New York, in 1882, and is survived by 
two daughters. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarron, Sec., 

293 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Henry Christian Mayer was born 
near Buffalo, N.Y., March 31, 1844. He 
left Harvard during the first part of the 
Senior year, and entered Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O., where he received the 
degree of A.B. in the summer of 1866, 
and also the same year the same degree 
from Harvard. After graduation he 
studied for two years at the Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, and was 
ordained as deacon of the Episcopal 
Church in June, 1869; and the following 
September he entered on his duties as 
assistant minister of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn Heights, N.Y. In the follow- 
ing spring he resigned his position at 
St. Ann’s. Shortly afterwards he accept- 
ed a call to the rectorship of Grace 
Church, Newton, and in October, 1870, 
he was ordained presbyter. At various 
times he had charge of churches in differ- 
ent parts of the country, including Phil- 
adelphia, Bethlehem, Pa., and New 
York City, but his chief work was in edu- 
cational and missionary fields. In 1884 
he accepted the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Pass Christian, Miss., and 
opened (by request of the bishop of the 
State) the Diocesan Female Seminary. 
He gave up his work there about 1893 
and spent about ten years establishing 
orphanages and schools in Mexico and 
Cuba. It was during his last period of 
labor in Mexico that he contracted the 
illness which ended in his death. He was 
living on the Mexican plateau, where his 
heart became affected by the great alti- 
tude. He returned about four years ago 
to his home, but never recovered his 
health. He died in Philadelphia, May 21, 
1915. He was married in 1869 to Nina C., 
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daughter of the Rt. Rev. Wm. B. Ste- 
vens, Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
She died in 1873. In 1875 he was. mar- 
ried to Mary F. Lewis, daughter of 
George T. Lewis, of Philadelphia, who, 
with two sons and two daughters, sur- 
vives him. 


1867. 
J. R. Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

Out of the 96 graduates of the Class of 
1867, 44 are living and 6 non-graduate 
members are affiliated with the Class; 
20 attended a Commencement Dinner 
at the Parker House, Boston, on Wed- 
nesday, June 23, 1915, and 15 attended 
the usual reunion on Commencement 
Day at Hollis 3. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class of 69 held their annual 
dinner at the Algonquin Club on June 23, 
33 men being present. The dinner was 
informal, but it was voted that it was as 
pleasant as so many of the ’69 dinners 
have been. A number were present who 
had not been with us for some time, viz., 
Alden P. Loring, Washington Becker, 
F. M. Learned, Mark Sibley Severance. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 

3 Ransom Road, Newton Centre. 

The Class dinner was held at the Uni- 
versity Club; present, Brooks Adams, 
Alexander, Buckminster, Bunton, Burn- 
ham, Cole, Laurence Curtis, Louis Cur- 
tis, R. F. Curtis, Cutler, Farrington, 
Fuller, Hale, Holway, Huntress, Ladd, 
Lincoln, Littlefield, Monroe, Nourse, 
Parkman, Parsons, Perrin, Sanger, Scud- 
der, Sheldon, S. S. Smith, W. B. Smith, 
Swan, Ticknor, Vaughan, Viaux, Wat- 
son, White, and Willis, —35 in all. 
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Judge Monroe presided most happily; 
the speeches were entirely informal in 
character, and the evening proved one 
of the most enjoyable of the Class re- 
unions. At a brief formal meeting, it was 
voted that the Class Committee be au- 
thorized to fill the vacancy in its number 
caused by the death of Lawrence with- 
out further action by the Class. — On 
Commencement Day, Thayer 45 was 
open as usual and the customary lunch- 
eon was served. Almost all of those who 
attended the dinner were present, and, 
in addition, Spaulding and Tuckerman, 
the latter returning to Commencement 
for the first time since graduation. — A 
revised list of addresses and biographies 
of the men who have died since the last 
printed report will shortly be issued. — 
Frederick T. Fuller has been appointed 
by Gov. Walsh a member of the spe- 
cial recess commission to study and re- 
port on the subject of taxation. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class of 1871 met as usual at Hol- 
worthy 17, and among those present was 
Dr. Edward F. Hodges from Indian- 
apolis. 

1872. 
A. L. Lrxcotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The annual dinner was given at the 
Union Club the evening before Com- 
mencement, the following members be- 
ing present: Almy, Beaman, Brown, W. 
Burgess, Eliot, Gibson, F. R. Hall, R.S. 
Hall, E. N. Hill, Holland, Hutchins, 
Kidder, Lincoln, A. Lord, Miller, Park- 
hurst, Pousland, Sheldon, Titus, Waters, 
White, Wyman, Allen, Parks, and 
Thwing. Lord presided, and the Secre- 
tary read his annual reports. Speeches 
were made by Beaman, Hutchins, Hol- 


land, Kidder, and Almy. R.S. Hall read 
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some verses which he had composed for 
the occasion, and the Class tried to sing 
some of the old songs, but our old leader 
F. S. Sherburne was sadly missed. In 
the afternoon previous to the dinner 12 
of the Class attended together the base- 
ball game and seven lunched with 
Hutchins at the Suntaug Inn. Our Com- 
mencement meeting was at Thayer 3 
as usual. Lord acted as chairman and 
the Secretary’s reports were formally 
presented and accepted. Twelve tick- 
ets to the Alumni exercises were dis- 
tributed. A short memorial of Charles 
Newton Fessenden, who died Dec. 23 
last, was read by Dr. Parks and it was 
voted to place the same in the Class 
records. The death of William Bri- 
cen Lord at Washington, D.C., on Feb. 
14, 1914, was reported.— On July 4, 
1915, Otis Henry Currier died at his 
home in Somerville. He was born in 
Charlestown, Nov. 25, 1850, the son of 
Henry and Emily M. (Stevens) Currier. 
He received his preparation for College 
in the Charlestown public schools and 
entered with the Class in 1868. He was 
a member of the Everett Atheneum and 
of the Pi Eta Society. After graduation 
he became bookkeeper for A. & S. J. 
Brown in the fruit and produce business 
in Boston, and remained with them 22 
years, when the firm was dissolved. He 
then served in the same capacity for 
Lowell Bros. & Bailey, in the same busi- 
ness, for about 11 years, until August, 
1905, when he was stricken by paralysis 
from which he never recovered. His 
friends bear witness to the cheerful cour- 
age with which he faced the inevitable 
end. Death followed a ten days’ illness 
due to heart trouble and complications. 
He last met with the Class in 1912 and 
is one of the group photographed on that 
occasion. He was married at Boston, 
Oct. 27, 1881, to Josephine Maria Morse, 
who survives him. 
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1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

William Mansfield Groton died at 
Philadelphia on May 25 of heart disease. 
He was the son of James R. and Helen 
M. (Richmond) Groton and was born at 
Waldoboro, Me., Nov. 28, 1850. After 
graduation he studied at the School of 
the Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, 
and entered upon his first pastorate at 
Lincoln, after his ordination as priest in 
1877. He subsequently became rector of 
Trinity Church at St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick, where he served in the 
Church of England. Unwillingness to 
take the oath of allegiance, which as- 
sured him a promising career, caused 
him to abandon this post and to accept 
a rectorship at Westerly, R.I., where he 
remained for many years. In 1898 he 
was called to the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Philadelphia and _subse- 
quently became Professor of Divinity in 
the Church School. In 1900 he was ap- 
pointed Dean, an office which he held 
at the time of his death. In connection 
with his various pastorates he held many 
important positions on committees deal- 
ing with Church matters and with edu- 
cation. He was twice Speaker of the 
Church Congress, a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Dioceses 
of Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, Ex- 
aminer to the Bishop of Rhode Island, 
and Deputy to the General Conventions 
of these two States. The University of 
Pennsylvania gave him the degree of 
S.T.D. in 1903. A widow and two sons 
survive him. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennattow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 
The Class of 1874 dined this year at 
the Harvard Club. W. C. Sanger pre- 
sided: Foote and Farlow at the piano. 
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The dinner was informal: there were no 
set speeches, but every one was called 
upon to say something. Foote spoke of 
the efforts of the Harvard Club of Lon- 
don to obtain subscriptions to help the 
Harvard units who are doing duty at the 
front and elsewhere, and it was voted 
that Foote and the Secretary should is- 
sue an appeal to the Class for funds to 
assist in this work, and this has since 
been done. — A committee appointed 
in 1914 to consider the final disposition 
of the Class Fund reported at the Com- 
mencement meeting in favor of a Schol- 
arship Fund, and those present on that 
occasion unanimously approved their re- 
port. The Secretary has since commu- 
nicated directly with each member of the 
Class, and they have expressed them- 
selves almost unanimously in favor of 
the Scholarship Fund. 


1875. 
JupceE W. A. REEp, Sec., 


Brockton. 

The 40th anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of the Class was celebrated on Wed- 
nesday, June 23, 1915. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of all who took part in the 
festivities that the reunion was the most 
satisfactory of all the Class gatherings. 
The Class assembled at the Harvard 
Club of Boston at 10 a.m. on the anni- 
versary day and motored to the home 
of Hunnewell at Wellesley. After lunch 
with Hunnewell, the Class attended the 
Harvard-Yale Baseball Game, and after 
the game drove about in Cambridge, 
arriving at the Harvard Club in time 
for a short rest before dinner. At 
the dinner at the Harvard Club Van 
Duzer presided. Forty-nine men were 
present. It was voted: “Whereas, Dr. 
Richard P. Strong and his colleagues, as 
representatives of the Harvard Medical 
School, are devoting their services in 
Serbia and risking their lives in the sup- 
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pression of typhus fever and other dan- 
gerous diseases; Whereas, Dr. Strong 
has made an appeal for funds to be put 
at his personal disposal in the relief sani- 
tation work which he is carrying on; 
and Whereas several of the graduate 
classes have voted to forego the expense 
of festivities this year and devote the 
money that would have been spent in 
such enjoyments to the relief of the 
peoples suffering from the calamities of 
the war; therefore it is Voted that we, the 
Class of ’75, contribute the sum of Two 
Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250) to be sent 
to Dr. Richard P. Strong, as the repre- 
sentative of Harvard, for his use in the 
suppression of epidemic diseases in Ser- 
bia, and that the Treasurer, Warren A. 
Reed, be and is hereby authorized to 
send this sum to Dr. Strong and charge 
the same to the Class Fund.” F. R. 
Appleton in behalf of the Class pre- 
sented to the Secretary an elegant lov- 
ing-cup, inscribed as follows: “ Warren 
Augustus Reed, Secretary of the Class of 
1875, Harvard College. A token of affec- 
tion and esteem from his Classmates to 
mark his fortieth year of devoted service, 
June, 1915.” 


1877. 
J. F. Ty ter, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

The 38th anniversary of graduation 
was celebrated by a dinner at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston on the night before 
Commencement; 50 members were pres- 
ent. Parker W. Page presided and re- 
marks were made by Martin, John 
Lowell, Harris, Lindsay Swift, and the 
Secretary; there was singing by Babcock 
and the meeting was a great success. The 
usual gathering at 14 Holworthy took 
place on the morning of Commencement 
Day with no business except the reading 
of the accounts, which were accepted 
and placed on file. 
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1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Scec., 
511 Sears Bidg., Boston. 

The Class dined together on the even- 
ing of June 23 at the Parker House and 
the following members were present: 
W. B. Allen, Bancroft, Browne, Cobb, 
Cushing, Dorr, Elting, Eaton, B. F. 
Harding, Hastings, Hubbard, B. N. 
Johnson, Knapp, Lee, Lawrence, Loring, 
Littauer, Montague, C. Moore, Mills, 
Miles, Murray, Pinney, Sparhawk, 
Squibb, Sullivan, F. W. Taylor, Vickery, 
Wheeler, Woodward, and Worcester. 
The Secretary presided and read letters 
from Curtis, de Billier, Jacob, and Wil- 
liam H. Taft, of Yale 1878, who was 
elected an honorary member at Com- 
mencement, 1914. Informal speeches 
were made by Worcester, Parker, Ban- 
croft, Browne, Moore, Littauer, Sullivan, 
and others, and some of the old songs 
were sung under the leadership of Hard- 
ing. On Commencement Day the usual 
spread was served at Stoughton 4, and a 
brief business meeting held. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill, 

Fifty members of the Class were pres- 
ent at the dinner at the University Club, 
Boston, Wednesday evening, June 23. 
R. W. Ellis was toastmaster and L. B. 
Harding had charge of the singing. 
There were brief speeches by Francis 
Almy, E. L. Baylies, I. T. Burr, W. B. 
de las Casas, F. L. Crawford, and F. W. 
Taussig. E. D. Sibley read a short story, 
and Nat M. Brigham sang “Seeing 
Nellie Home.’’ On Commencement Day 
thirty men came to 18 Holworthy and 
twenty remained for the afternoon 
speaking. — W. De W. Hyde was elected 
an Overseer on Commencement Day. — 
At the presentation of a portrait of 
President Eliot to the Eliot School of 
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Newark, N.J., by the Harvard Club of 
New Jersey, May 28, F. J. Swayze made 
the address of presentation. — George 
Frederick Cook died at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., June 14. He was born at Brook- 
line, Nov. 3, 1856, the son of W. Webster 
and Frances Augusta (Walker) Cook. 
He prepared for College at the Allen 
School, West Newton, and was admitted 
in July, 1875. The fall after graduation 
he entered the Boston University Law 
School, and in the spring of 1880 the law 
office of Charles Wheeler in Boston. In 
the spring of 1881 he sailed for Europe, 
and after studying German for six 
months at Hanover matriculated at 
Leipzig as a student of law. In 1884 he 
returned from Germany, was admitted 
to practice at the Minnesota Bar, and 
in August opened an office at Brecken- 
ridge, Minn., under the firm name of 
Cook & Gunn. At the same time he be- 
came editor of the Wilkin County Ga- 
zette, and from 1885 to 1889 was post- 
master of Breckenridge. In 1890 he be- 
came a reporter for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, was then for three years city editor 
of the News-Tribune at Duluth, for a 
short time owned and edited a daily 
paper at Sheboygan, Wis., and then was 
for four years a reporter for the Daily 
News at Milwaukee. In 1895 ill health 
obliged him to go to Colorado, at first to 
Denver, and then to Boulder, where he 
engaged in the stationery and newspaper 
business. In 1900 he returned to Boston, 
intending not to go West again; but a 
little later he began newspaper work in 
Detroit, at first with the Daily Tribune, 
then with a new paper which had a 
short life, and then on the staff of the 
Detroit Free Press where he continued 
until about two years ago. He was mar- 
ried at Dresden, Saxony, Feb. 22, 1883, 
to Bertha Kummer, daughter of Julius 
and Bertha Kummer, of St. Petersburg, 
who survives him. — Nat Maynard 
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Brigham died suddenly at Hamilton, 
O., Aug. 9, as he was about to take a 
train for home. Although he took his 
bachelor’s degree with the Class of 1880 
he was closely associated with the Class 
of 1879 both in College and afterwards, 
and no member of the Class was better 
known or more loved. A fuller notice 
will be given later. 
1880. 
Joun Woopsvcry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
The Class celebrated its 35th anniver- 


‘sary of graduation on Wednesday, June 


23, by a lunch at the Harvard Club, a 
tea at Standish Hall in Cambridge in the 
afternoon, and a dinner at the Union 
Club in the evening. At the dinner 59 
members were present. Howard Towns- 
end presided, A. L. Hanscom read a 
poem, and among the speakers were 
A. B. Hart, Sherrard Billings, and C. G. 
Washburn. — Russell Bradford is one 
of the editors of the University of Vir- 
ginia Alumni News. — W. G. L. Taylor 
has received from the University of 
Nebraska the honorary degree of LL.D. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 


Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

There were about 40 at the dinner at 
the University Club the night before 
Commencement. Atkinson presided. 
There were informal speeches, by Bran- 
degee and others. — At the meeting at 
21 Holworthy, Commencement Day, 
memorials were presented of those who 
have died during the year, — six in all, 
—D. R. Slade, J. R. Howe, Lane, 
Guild, Harvey, and Stetson. — The 
Class welcomed three sons of ’81, Rey- 
nolds, Sanger, and Ballou. A fourth, 
Watson, was abroad, having been with 
the Ambulance Corps in France. Wood’s 
nephew, like the rest of the Class of 
1915, was also welcomed. 



















1883. 


Freperick NicHo1.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 


Fifty men sat down on the evening of 
June 23, to one of the most successful of 
our informal dinners. Prof. J. R. Brack- 
ett presided, and the singing of S. Cool- 
idge, Codman, Dorr, Hamlin, Sullivan, 
and our lesser songbirds was a particu- 
larly enjoyable feature. The beautiful 
table decorations were thoughtfully and 
lavishly supplied by A. C. Burrage in the 
shape of “‘eighty-three” dozen carna- 
tions from his greenhouses. Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, who had been elected Presi- 
dent of the ®. B. K. the day before, nat- 
urally discussed ‘‘ Education,” which he 
illustrated and illuminated by his special 
brand of deplorably amusing anecdotes. 
Hon. C. S. Hamlin gave a most interest- 
ing and instructive talk on matters of 
high finance, and the world changes and 
war currents incident to our new position 
as a creditor nation. J. F. Moors ad- 
dressed his “disfranchised”’ classmates, 
and spoke of the almost hopeless diffi- 
culty experienced by educated men in 
making their influence felt and their 
ideals tell in municipal government. J. 
R. Coolidge discussed “Military Pre- 
paredness,” and Joseph Lee discoursed in 
his vigorous and entertaining fashion 
upon the work he has tried to accom- 
plish as a member of the Boston School 
Board. — Angell Boss Babbitt died of 
heart disease at his home in Media, 
Pa., in the latter part of May. The son 
of Thomas Hathaway and Mary Smith 
(Boss) Babbitt, he was born at Burrill- 
ville, R.I., August 21, 1859, and pre- 
pared for College at the Worcester High 
School. At Harvard he devoted himself 
to the classics, and took both Second- 
year honors and final honors in that 
subject, ranking thirteenth in the Class 
at graduation. Immediately after leay- 
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ing College he accepted a position as 
teacher of Latin and Greek in Swithin 
C. Shortlidge’s Academy at Media, Pa., 
which office he held until 1891, when he 
became Classical Master in the De Lan- 
cey School of Philadelphia where he had 
since continued, having become in 1909 
Associate Headmaster. He was married, 
Sept. 2, 1884, to Ida L. Adams, who, with 
five children, survives him. His oldest 
son, Louis Angell Babbitt, graduated 
from Harvard in 1907, and received the 
degree of A.M. in 1908. Two other sons, 
Walter Hathaway and Clarence Ste- 
phen Babbitt, are in the present Senior 
and Sophomore classes respectively. — 
Marshall (Henry) Cushing died in 
New York City on May 11. The son of 
David and Mary Jacobs (Sherman) 
Cushing, he was born at Hingham, 
March 11, 1860, and prepared for Col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy. As an 
undergraduate he was widely popular 
and took a large part in the social life of 
the Class, especially in the Pi Eta Soci- 
ety, where his musical and dramatic abil- 
ities found congenial exercise. He was 
secretary of the Advocate, a member of 
the Everett Atheneum, and one of the 
first basses in the College Choir. After 
graduation he entered the Law School, 
but became interested in newspaper 
work and settled down as a correspond- 
ent of the Boston Globe, “covering’’ Har- 
vard College, and later became night 
editor and “State House Man,” serving 
for four years in the two capacities. In 
November, 1887, he went as private 
secretary to Congressman Henry Cabot 
Lodge, ’74, to Washington, where he re- 
mained for ten years. He worked as 
correspondent for the Boston Advertiser 
and Record, the New York Graphic and 
Sun, the Philadelphia Press, the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, and other papers, and 
in 1889, became private secretary to 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker, hold- 
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ing this position throughout the Harri- 
son Administration. In 1893 he became 
publisher and editor of The Capital, a 
weekly journal of political and social 
gossip, which he conducted for three 
years, founded the Washington Daily 
Times, served as manager of the Daily 
News, and also conducted Gunton’s Mag- 
azine in New York. In 1897 he finally 
removed to the latter city, where he had 
since remained. For two yearsfrom May, 
1900, he was New York manager of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and for five years thereafter its general 
secretary, managing its office at 170 
Broadway, editing its magazine, Ameri- 
can Industries, and representing it at 
Washington. At the time of his death he 
represented, in New York and Washing- 
ton, a national committee of representa- 
tives of employers’ organizations, was 
chairman of the committee on public 
affairs of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, and owned and published 
its magazine, The Manufacturer. He 
was married, Dec. 25, 1890, to Mrs. 
Isabel McBride Palmer, who survives 
him. — Charles Mifflin Hammond 
died suddenly of heart disease, at his 
home at Upper Lake, Cal., on June 14. 
The son of Gardiner Greene and Eliza- 
beth Crowninshield (Mifflin) Hammond, 
he was born at Nahant, Aug. 4, 1861, 
and prepared for College at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. While at Har- 
vard Hammond was a notable oarsman 
and athlete. He was No. 6 and captain 
of our famous Freshman crew, which 
won the class races and defeated Yale 
and Columbia; he rowed No. 3 in the 
University Crew in his Sophomore year; 
and he was, in his Junior and Senior 
years, No. 4 and captain of the Univer- 
sity Crews which won the races of those 
years from Yale. His social activities in- 
cluded membership in the Porcellian, 
Hasty Pudding, and Art Clubs, in the 
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Institute of 1770, and in the St. Paul’s 
and Natural History Societies. In his 
Senior year he also played in the rush 
line on the University Eleven. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he went to Cali- 
fornia and purchased a ranch at Upper 
Lake where he had since remained, call- 
ing himself “‘a farmer, vineyardist, and 
orchardist” and devoting his time prin- 
cipally to wine and brandy making. He 
was accustomed to make an annual visit 
to Boston from November to March, 
and always made it a point to attend our 
January lunch and spin some welcome 
and interesting “‘yarns.”’ He was a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club of Cali- 
fornia, and an unsuccessful candidate 
for the State Senate in 1906. In April, 
1907, he was appointed to the Govern- 
or’s staff, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel A.D.C., to hold for four years. 
He was married, Dec., 1888, at Boston, 
to Harriet Paine Lee, who survives him. 
— The Rev. Edward Cummings’s son, 
E. E. Cummings, delivered one of the 
English parts at Commencement. — H. 
B. Cabot’s son, H. B. Cabot, Jr., rowed 
No. 7 in the University Crew. — Rev. 
P. S. Grant delivered the Baccalaureate 
Sermon at the Commencement exer- 
cises of the University of the City of 
New York. — Hon. Edward Kent re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. on May 26, 
from the University of Arizona. — G. B. 
Morison has retired from the presidency 
of the Boston Athletic Association, a 
position which he has held for eleven 
years. A reception was given in his honor 
on May 20, at the clubhouse, attended 
by 600 members, and a watch and chain 
were presented to him. Later he received 
a silver loving-cup as a testimonial from 
members of the different committees of 
the organization which he has served so 
loyally and efficiently for 28 years. Mori- 
son has enrolled himself as a member of 
the military training camp at Plattsburg, 
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N.Y. — J. F. Moors received at Com- 
mencement the degree of LL.D., be- 
stowed in the following words: “John 
Farwell Moors, a reformer who has 
wrought reforms deep and lasting in the 
school system and city government of 
Boston; a man of public spirit who seeks 
no recognition, and wants no reward from 
men but toil and strain in serving them.” 


1884. 
T. K. Cummnrns, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

N. S. Hunting sailed from New York 
on June 26 on the steamship Noordam 
as a member of the surgical unit which 
Dr. Wm. Osler asked Harvard to assem- 
ble for work with the British army. — 
Winthrop Burr is vice-president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. —S. A. 
Eliot has again been elected head of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiuams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The 30th anniversary celebration was 
much enjoyed by a large number of men 
and their wives. The first gathering was 
on Sunday, June 20, for a morning church 
service at the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge. Rev. W. F. Greenman 
preached the sermon. This was followed 
by a brief reception at President Low- 
ell’s house and by a luncheon, etc., at the 
Oakley Club. All day Monday was spent 
in a delightful trip to John E. Thayer’s 
home in Lancaster, which included an 
inspection of his museum of North Amer- 
ican birds. A large number attended the 
Stadium exercises on Class Day. Wed- 
nesday the Class took breakfast at Smith 
Hall, then inspected the Widener Li- 
brary, made a visit to Prof. Richards at 
the Chemical Laboratory, inspected the 
new Andover theological buildings, 
lunched at the Harvard Union, attended 
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the ball game, and wound up the day 
with the Class dinner. Storrow pre- 
sided. Nutter and S. E. Winslow acted 
as toastmasters. The Class luncheon 
was held on Commencement at Harvard 
6. A large party attended the Yale races 
on Friday. — The 8th Class Report, in- 
cluding an account of the 30th anniver- 
sary celebration, will be issued this fall. 
— J. E. Thayer and E. F. Woods were 
elected at Commencement members of 
the Class Committee to fill vacancies 
caused by the death of Mumford and 
the resignation of Hansen. — Charles 
Heath Atkinson died at Brattleboro, 
Vt., July 19, 1915, after a long illness 
which incapacitated him for nearly 30 
years. He was the son of Edward and 
Mary (Heath) Atkinson and was born 
at Brookline, July 2, 1862. He attended 
the Roxbury Latin School and took his 
examinations for College in 1880, but 
stayed out a year and entered in the 
Class of 1885. In College he was one of 
the conspicuous men of the Class and 
was third marshal at graduation. He 
was prominent in athletics as steward, 
secretary, treasurer, and finally presi- 
dent of the H.A.A. He was a regular 
contestant in the running high jump and 
the two-handed vault. He held the 
intercollegiate record in the former and 
the college record in the latter event. His 
victories twice helped to win the Mott 
Haven Cup for Harvard; and the class 
flag for ’85 in his junior year. He was a 
member of the A.D., Art Club, the 
H.P.C., and the D.K.E. He was presi- 
dent of the Institute of 1770 and a mem- 
ber of the Advocate and Lampoon boards. 
After graduation he spent nearly a year 
and a half in the study of mechanical 
engineering at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology as a member of the Class of 
1887. Then his health gave away and he 
was forced to live a retired life. The 
funeral took place at the old Atkinson 
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home, Chestnut Hill, July 22, 1915. — 
The addresses are desired of Francis 
Brinley Fogg and Abner Z. Bowen. — 
Cowdin, Delano, Johnson, and Williams 
with family parties were members of the 
Finland shipload to the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs by the way of Panama Canal. 
— Grafton D. Cushing is candidate for 
Republican nomination for Governor of 
Massachusetts. — B. B. Thayer is now 
vice-president of the Anaconda Mining 
Company. — C.S. Parker has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Rock Island Co., 
the holding company of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific R. R. Co. 


1886. 
J. H. Hupp.sston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York. 

The annual subscription class dinner 
was held at the St. Botolph Club, June 
23. Sabine presided. G. G. Wilson spoke 
on certain questions of international 
law in connection with the present war; 
Nichols told of the organization of the 
Harvard surgical unit. The other speak- 
ers were Boyden, Ennis, Frothingham, 
Mallory, and Vogel. Weld and Simmons 
did a musical stunt. Besides the “‘out- 
landers” Boyden, Bradley, and Ennis, 
from Chicago, and Vogel, from Mil- 
waukee, there were present Austin, T. 
T. Baldwin, Claflin, Clifford, Codman, 
Fessenden, Frothingham, Gleason, Guild, 
Hamlin, Harris, Haughton, Hood, P. S. 
Howe, W. H. Howe, Kendall, Lyman, 
Mallory, Merriam, Moors, Nichols, Par- 
sons, Porter, Pratt, Roberts, Sabine, 
Simmons, Slocum, G. M. Weed, Weld, 
Weston, G. G. Wilson, Winter, and G. 
M. Woodbury. — Plans for our 30th 
reunion next June are under considera- 
tion. — Nichols is the head of the Har- 
vard surgical unit serving in France as 
part of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
The unit, 32 surgeons and doctors from 
the staff and graduates of the Medical 


School, and 75 nurses, sailed for Eng- 
land late in June. The term of service 
will end Oct. 1. — Haughton is a mem- 
ber of the General Committee of the 
Refugees’ Relief Fund, with headquar- 
ters in New York, which is appealing to 
members of social and other clubs in the 
United States for subscriptions for the 
relief of non-combatant war refugees or 
sufferers of any nation. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

The usual informal dinner was held on 
Wednesday, June 23, at the Tavern 
Club, Boylston Pl., Boston: 45 men were 
present. A. C. Coolidge gave a very in- 
teresting talk on the European situation. 
Hollis 7 was open to the Class as usual 
on Commencement Day. — Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge was born in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 19, 1865, and died in New York 
May 14, 1915. Fred Coolidge spent more 
than six years in medical study before 
beginning the active practice of his pro- 
fession; a large part of this was at the 
Harvard Medical School in Boston; a 
little more than a year at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and some- 
what less than two years abroad. Dur- 
ing all this time, the close contact that 
comes from daily intercourse, both social 
and academic, revealed always the same 
manly characteristics. He was an eager 
student; he was persistent and thorough 
in his method of study. He was never 
superficial; never guessed at things, but 
worked always to know the facts, not 
being satisfied until he knew them no 
matter how much time it might require. 
He was careful, prompt, and consistent 
in attendance, not only upon stated lec- 
tures but at clinics, demonstrations, and 
the endless other forms of instruction 
which go to make up a modern medical 
education. His ambition, which was un- 
faltering but never pushed into obvious 
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prominence, was to be a leader in every- 
thing; whether it was study, recreation, 
or official position, Coolidge would be 
satisfied to be only among the very first. 
The men who came from ’87 to the Med- 
ical School ranged through all the tiers 
of social and mental standing. It was 
the largest number of men who had ever 
come from a single class at Cambridge, 
and remained the largest number for 
many years afterwards. In a short time, 
Coolidge was a friend to each one, 
whether he had known him well in Cam- 
bridge or not. His interest in his neigh- 
bor was sincere and sympathetic, and it 
was a true human interest, because it 
did not in any way interfere with his 
rivalry to lead in class standing. Cool- 
idge was always cordial and hearty in his 
greetings, never too busy to answer a 
question, or to refuse a beginning con- 
versation; always willing to discuss, and 
to maintain his opinion with argument 
if need be, yet always considerate of 
another’s opinion. This democratic sin- 
cerity added to his obvious industry 
could not fail to make him a favorite 
with scholars and teachers alike, with 
those classmates who were not Harvard 
men, as well as those who were. When, 
after his marriage, he came to Vienna 
in ’92, these same characteristics if pos- 
sible were intensified. At times he would 
refuse to go on the regular Saturday 
excursion into surrounding mountains 
which we all found intensely enjoyable, 
giving for an excuse that he must pre- 
pare his lectures for Chicago; and at 
other times, if, for instance, we went to 
the big swimming-pool on the edge of the 
Danube, he would challenge us all to a 
swimming race and not be content until 
to our surprise he had beaten us all; 
and on occasions, which were too in- 
frequent, when he went with us to the 
opera, his enjoyment of the magnificent 
performance in the Royal Opera House 
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on the Ringstrasse was always so keen 
and so undisguised that it was a pleasure 
to watch his face. At that time, Cool- 
idge was in perfect health. He returned 
from Vienna in the late autumn, taking 
with him our deep regrets and leaving 
behind an unfilled place. The future 
which awaited him seemed one in which 
hard work, success, and great happiness 
would surely be combined; it would be 
impossible to think otherwise. Yet he 
had scarcely entered upon his career 
when disease in a most unexpected form 
gripped him, and for the next twenty 
years he was doomed to be the victim of 
one terrible infection after another; in 
spite of operations, of new or old forms 
of treatment, of change of habitation, 
the resultant curve was always down- 
wards; “‘one sorrow treads upon an- 
other’s heels, so fast they follow.’ The 
progress of sickness was slow but unre- 
lenting, the spirit opposed to it always 
courageous, always optimistic; if dis- 
couragement came in the night, it had 
gone by the morning, and if despair 
was ever a visitor, his family and friends 
could not discover it. Up to the very 
end, Coolidge made plans for the future, 
and always with the aim of helping 
others by some form of professional ac- 
tivity; he would not accept defeat, his 
ambition did not recognize disaster. 
Physicians of mature age gradually come 
to believe that no case is so pitiful that 
another still more pitiful cannot be 
found. But it has seemed to many of us 
who knew the whole story, that nothing 
we had seen before could be as pathetic 
as this; everything possible to live for; 
every facility past and present for work; 
all the work aiming at the relief of suf- 
fering; a spirit that could not be re- 
pressed, that would not be defeated, 
doomed to two decades of uncomplain- 
ing invalidism; and at last, after a seem- 
ingly successful major surgical operation, 
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meeting with a smile the unseen enemy 
he had repelled so long, the laggard, but 
now kindly and almost welcome Death. 
Such a life leaves only a heritage of high 
pride unto his family, and gives to ’87 
the tradition of a classmate who lived 
and made real the pure idealism of Col- 
lege Youth to the utmost degree, who 
fought the good fight undismayed, the 
Happy Warrior, to the bitter end. — 
Js BoB; Bi: 





1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 

412 Barrister’s Hall, Boston. 

E. A. Harriman has published in 
pamphlet form an address delivered be- 
fore the Bar Association of the State of 
Connecticut, entitled “‘ Efficiency in the 
Administration of Justice.’ —E. R. 
Thayer has published in pamphlet form 
an address delivered on Jan. 25 last be- 
fore the Law Association of Philadelphia, 
entitled “Judicial Administration.” —G. 
B. Leighton has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the N.H. Board of Forestry Com- 
missioners. — R. H. Van Deman, Major 
of U.S. Army, has been ordered to duty 
in Washington on the General Staff. — 
John R. Eldridge died at Berkeley, 
Cal., May 23. He was born at Milford, 
Sept. 19, 1864, and prepared for College 
at Phillips Andover. After graduation he 
studied medicine in San Francisco, and 
subsequently practised in that city, 
Fresno, and Berkeley. His professional 
work had centred on nervous and mental 
diseases, and he was an enthusiastic 
student of psychology and its bearing on 
nervous and mental troubles. He mar- 
ried Miss Imogene Rowell at San Fran- 
cisco, Nov. 25, 1895. She survives him 
with a son and daughter. Because of the 
distance from Cambridge, Eldridge had 
never been able to attend reunions sub- 
sequent to his graduation. He has kept 
in touch with the Class, and the Secre- 
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tary has from time to time received cor- 
dial letters from him. 


1889. 


Hon. CHartes WARREN, Sec., 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

W. R. Bigelow’s address is Old South 
Bldg., Boston. — J. B. Crocker’s home 
address is Chatham. — E. C. Pfeiffer’s 
home address is Box 125, West Alham- 
bra, Cal. — The informal Class dinner 
at the University Club, Boston, Wed- 
nesday evening, June 23, 1915, was a 
great success. The Class Secretary, 
Charles Warren, presided, and the fol- 
lowing 48 were present: Bigelow, Brew- 
ster, Brooks, Bunker, Burdett, Burr, 
Caner, Coulson, Darling, Durfee, Good- 
win, Grew, Hall, Hathaway, High, 
A. D. Hodges, W. T. Hodges, Holliday, 
Isham, Jennings, Joline, Latimer, Mar- 
vin, Maynadier, Moore, Morgan, Morse, 
Newell, Olmstead, J. S. Phelps, Potter, 
Prescott, Raymond, Reynolds, M. W. 
Richardson, Ropes, Saltonstall, Shuman, 
Stone, Storrow, Taylor, F. W. Thayer, 
Townsend, Trafford, C. Warren, Weaver, 
B. C. Weld, Whitney. — W. R. Bigelow 
has become a member of the law firm of 
Moulton, Loring & Bigelow, in Boston. 
— J. B. Crocker retired from business, 
July, 1914. He writes that he has “sold 
the old farm and now has a house by the 
sea at Chatham, where the same old 
rules in regard to ’89 men still apply.”” — 
C. E. Curry wrote in April: “One thing 
I am quite sure of is that Germany, or 
at least Bavaria, where I am residing, 
neither sought nor expected the present 
war. On the 26th of July we held our 
last regatta of the Munich week on the 
Ammer-see, and among those who at- 
tended on the small steamer that accom- 
panied the regatta was the present King 
of Bavaria. During the whole race his 
thoughts were entirely concentrated on 
the different groups of competing boats, 
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and it was not until the regatta was en- 
tirely over, on our way back across the 
lake, that I ventured to refer to the 
trouble then brewing between Austria 
and Serbia, upon which he gave me to 
understand that he had not the least 
apprehensions about the misunderstand- 
ing between the two countries. Every 
one I met here at the time felt the same, 
and I mention this only to show how 
little concerned we all were about the 
future, the best proof that we had neither 
sought nor expected war.” — R. N. Dur- 
fee has been elected director of the First 
National Bank of Fall River and of the 
B. M. C. Durfee Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company; also trustee of the B. M. C. 
Durfee High School. — E. C. Pfeiffer 
has sent his address (see above) and is 
no longer in the “Lost Men” list. — W. 
H. Siebert is President of the Ohio His- 
tory Teachers’ Association, has been 
elected member of the National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, and a correspond- 
ing member of the Loyal Society of Can- 
ada. — C. M. Thayer has formed a law 
partnership with Frank C. Smith and 
George A. Gaskill as Thayer, Smith & 
Gaskill. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary from June 19 to 25. The head- 
quarters were opened at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel on Sunday, June 20, where 
members of the Class and their wives 
and guests registered as they arrived. 
A luncheon was served, and at 3 o’clock 
the Class went to Cambridge to the 
Phillips Brooks House, and at 5.30 had 
services at Appleton Chapel. After the 
services the Class was received by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lowell at their home, and 
then went to the Country Club for sup- 
per. On Monday, June 21, the men went 
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by special train to Robert F. Herrick’s 
at Wareham for the clambake, and their 
wives lunched with Mrs. Herrick at 
Milton. On Tuesday, Class Day, the 
men and their wives and guests lunched 
at Smith Hall, one of the Freshman 
Dormitories, and attended the Class 
Day Exercises, and had supper and a 
dance at the Colonial Club in the eve- 
ning. On Wednesday the members of 
the Class and their wives were invited to 
a garden party by the Misses Slocum 
of Jamaica Plain, where a picture was 
taken. We then motored to Soldier’s 
Field and attended the ball game. In 
the evening the anniversary dinner was 
held at the Algonquin Club. Slocum 
presided, Lund was toastmaster, Cod- 
man, chorister, and Post, poet. On 
Thursday, June 24, the Class lunched 
with the Chief Marshal, and their wives 
attended a luncheon at the Colonial 
Club and were guests of the Chief Mar- 
shal at the Alumni Exercises. Robert F. 
Herrick was Chief Marshal of the alumni 
and his ’90 aides were Barnes, Blagden, 
Cabot, Cary, Crehore, Darling, Fair- 
bank, Fessenden, Hutchinson, Kosh- 
land, Lockwood, Lund, F. P. Magoun, 
Martin, P. S. Parker, Post, Richmond, 
Robinson, Rublee, Slocum, B. T. Tilton, 
R. Tyson, Vaughan, Wells, and Woods. 
Frederick P. Cabot spoke for the Class 
at the Alumni Exercises; $80,000 was 
presented by the Class to the College 
and announcement was made that sub- 
scriptions had been received for $20,000 
additional. On Friday, June 25, the 
members of the Class and their wives 
and guests went to New London on the 
Harvard Club special train and witnessed 
the Second Eight and the Varsity races 





which were not as enjoyable as the base- ° 


ball game. The number who registered 
for some of the events of the celebration 
was 178; 170 men attended the Class 
dinner, and 139 went on the New Lon- 
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don trip, which is much in excess of the 
attendance at any preceding 25th anni- 
versary at Cambridge. The Class Report 
was issued and sent to all members of 
the Class about June 1. A supplement- 
ary report giving an account of the cele- 
bration is now being prepared. — Au- 
gustus B. Higginson died on June 17, 
1915, at Santa Barbara, Cal. — Arthur 
H. Pingree died at Pigeon Cove, on 
July 19, 1915.— On Commencement 
Day, June 24, Robert F. Herrick was 
elected an Overseer, and Russell G. 
Fessenden was elected a Director of the 
Alumni Association. — Thomas H. But- 
timer has been appointed by Gov. Walsh 
a trustee of the Mass. Training Schools. 
— James Brown Scott has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the American 
Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes. — James P. Hutchin- 
son sailed on June 12 at the head of the 
University of Pennsylvania unit for the 
American Hospital at Paris. — David 
C. Torrey has resigned as pastor of the 
Bedford Congregational Church. He 
feels in need of a rest and will remove 
with his family to another part of the 
State. — Charles J. White is secretary 
of the New England Society of Derma- 
tology and Syphilis. He is also president 
of the American Dermatological Ass’n 
for 1915-16. 





1891. 
A. J. Garcrav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

Dr. Summer Carruth Saville died 
May 27 at Cambridge, after an illness of 
about one month. He was the son of 
Henry Martyn and Antoinette Hale 
(Carruth) Saville and was born May 17, 
1867, at Boston. He prepared at J. P. 
Hopkinson’s School and entered College 
asa Freshman. After graduating he en- 
tered the Medical School, graduating in 
1894. He spent two years studying in 
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Vienna and other European cities, finally 
establishing himself in Boston. He was 
unmarried. He leaves a mother at 57 
Shepard St., Cambridge, and two broth- 
ers, Rev. Henry M. Saville, a member 
of the Class, and Huntington Saville, a 
Boston attorney. — The friends of the 
late Harvey H. Baker met at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club in Boston on June 11 
to consider some of the important phases 
and lessons of Judge Baker’s work. — 
Kenneth McKenzie has resigned his po- 
sition at Yale to become professor and 
head of the department of Romance lan- 
guages at the University of Illinois; 
address, Urbana, II]. — Charles K. Mor- 
rison has become associated with Eliot 
Norton, ’85, in the general practice of 
law at 2 Rector St., N.Y. City. — C. A. 
Blake, of Salt Lake City, invites mem- 
bers of the Class to stop over on their 
way from the San Francisco Fair. — A 
meeting of the Class called to discuss 
plans for the 25th anniversary was held 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1915. At this meeting the 
chairman of the committee, Arthur J. 
Cumnock, gave a brief description of 
previous Class Funds which have been 
given to the College at the time of 25th 
reunions. After a general discussion the 
following resolutions were passed: Re- 
solved, That the Class Committee be au- 
thorized to proceed with the collection 
of the fund to be raised for presentation 
to the College at our 25th anniversary, 
and for the purposes of the 25th reunion, 
and that the following local committees, 
with power of substitution, or to add to 
their number, be appointed to cotperate 
with the Class Committee for these pur- 
poses. It was further Resolved, That the 
fund when raised be added to the unre- 
stricted funds, the income only to be 
used for the benefit of the College proper 
as distinguished from the University at 


large. Boston and New England: T. N. 
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Perkins, chairman; J. T. Burnett, S. V. 
R. Crosby, F. H. Curtiss, D. S. Dean, 
A. J. Garceau, C. F. Gettemy, J. A. Low- 
ell, S. D. Parker, D. C. Percival. New 
York: E. C. Moen, chairman; J. C. 
Bishop, A. J. Cumnock, F. H. Hitch- 
cock, J. P. Lee, R. H. Post, J. O. Powers, 
F. Rogers. Middle West: F. W. Burling- 
ham, chairman; B. Bowman, J. W. 
Mariner, A. N. McGeoch, M. Simons. 
Southern States: N. Longworth, chair- 
man; F. G. Caffey, J. W. Geary. West- 
ern States: Alfred Sutro. Resolved, That 
the following committees be appointed 
with power to add to their membership 
to take charge of the details of the 
25th reunion: Executive Com.: A. J. 
Garceau, chairman; A. W. Weld, treas- 
urer; F. R. Bangs, P. Y. DeNormandie, 
T. P. King, E. F. Leland, R. L. O’Brien. 
Hospitality Com.: M. Luce, chairman; 
C. C. Blaney, A. H. Brooks, W. K. Flint, 
G. Tyson. Com. of Entertainment of 
Wives and Children: M. Williams, Jr., 
chairman; W. Amory, J.J. Higgins, C.S. 
Hopkinson, F. Winthrop, A. V. Wood- 
worth. Sunday Service at Appleton Chapel: 
Executive Committee. Field Day: J. A. 
Blanchard (with full powers). Class Day 
and Ball Game: D. S. Dean, chairman; 
A. E. Burr, S. V. R. Crosby, H. I. Cum- 
mings, L. M. Stockton. Commencement: 
A. J. Garceau. Boat Race: S. D. Parker, 
chairman; R. S. Hale, T. N. Perkins. 
Dinner Com.: J. T. Burnett, chairman; 
R. W. Atkinson, F. H. Curtiss, A. B. 
Nichols, J. A. Parker. Program and 
Souvenir Com.: J. B. Noyes, chairman; 
B. P. Jenks, G. L. Osgood, Jr. 


1892. 


Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Joshua Hale was instantly killed 
June 15, 1915, by an automobile at the 
railroad station in Newburyport. Hale 
was born in Boston, May 8, 1869, the 
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son of Cyrus King and Alice Little 
Hale, of a family prominently identi- 
fied with Newburyport for many years. 
Most of his College work was in the 
Lawrence Scientific School. He be- 
came a consulting engineer, and on Oct. 
21, 1903, he married Florence Louise 
Gould at Moline, Ill. In Newburyport 
he had been interested in every public- 
spirited undertaking and was a tower of 
strength as a deacon in the Belleville 
Congregational Church. There was 
general mourning at the sudden cut- 
ting-off in his prime of so good a citizen. 
Hale was not widely known in our Class 
except among those who took the higher 
scientific courses. He was interested in 
athletics and in Harvard won first 
place in the running broad jump in one 
of the Yale contests. Although of a 
robust physique, Hale was troubled 
through his life by bronchial weakness 
and suffered many sicknesses. He had 
only recently recovered from typhoid 
fever. He valued his Harvard training 
and was a charter member of the New- 
buryport Harvard Club. As a lifelong 
friend I may be permitted to add, in 
more intimate description, that while 
our classmate had the advantages of 
wealth and good birth he was noted for 
the democratic catholicity of his ac- 
quaintance. He had not a particle of 
“side” and he knew everybody. His 
manner was cordial and seemed to reflect 
the sympathetic strength of his charac- 
ter. His friendship was valued highly. 
He was of a deeply religious nature and 
was active in Christian work. The best 
traditions of Puritan ancestry and Har- 
vard teaching did not suffer in his life. 
In his death the city of Newburyport has 
lost an able, public-spirited citizen, and 
the Class of ’92 a true Christian gentle- 
man. W. L. B. — M. D. Follansbee re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D 
from Northwestern University at the 
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recent June Commencement. — E. E. 
Cauthorne’s address is 1622 Caton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. —T. W. Lamont de- 
livered an address on “The Effect of the 
War on America’s Financial Position” 
before the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science at Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 1, 1915. 






1893. 

S. F. BatcnHeper, Sec., 

721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

L. A. Coerne’s recent musical compo- 
sitions are being published by subscrip~ 
tion “in eight sets, consisting of lyric 
and dramatic songs, pieces for piano- 
forte, and other compositions in small 
form.” Subscriptions may be sent to 
Dr. Harry M. Kay, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. — A. C. Dearborn, of Henry Holt & 
Co., publishers, writes from N.Y. City: 
“Tn spite of the fact that this is a Yale 
firm, so far as the heads are concerned, 
we have done fairly well by ’93; as, in 
addition to Stone’s forthcoming text- 
book on Argumentation, the Class is 
represented by one novel by Harrison 
Rhodes, three by D. D. Wells, and Farns- 
worth’s edition of Robert Helmont. We 
are just publishing a newspaper book to 
which Villard has contributed an ex- 
ceedingly interesting chapter on ““Weak- 
nesses of Modern Journalism.” — R. G. 
Dodge continues as one of the special 
lecturers at the Evening Law School 
of the Boston Y.M.C.A. — A. C. Fay, 
sometime principal of the high schools 
of Sudbury, Dover, N.H., Burrillville, 
R.I., Bridgewater, Chillicothe, O., and 
Framingham, and subsequently con- 
nected with the Treat Tutoring School 
of Helenwood, Tenn., has become presi- 
dent and treasurer of the A.C. Fay Com- 
pany, Inc., annealers and case-harden- 
ers of steel, at 5 Hanover St., Boston. — 
H. G. Fay has been for the past two 
years connected with the public school 
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system of New York; address, 1061 St. 
Nicholas Ave., N.Y. — E. L. Hunt has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
clinical neurology in the Medical School 
of Columbia University. — William H. 
Robey, Jr., has been appointed instructor 
in medicine in charge of the course in 
physical diagnosis, a member of the 
Faculty of the Harvard Medical School, 
and visiting physician to the Boston 
City Hospital. — T. H. Sylvester, Chris- 
tian Science practitioner, has removed 
from N.Y. City to San Diego, Cal.; ad- 
dress, Box 55, R.F.D. 3. — J. A. Wilder 
entertained the members of the Hasty 
Pudding Club on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, May 26, 1915, “ impersonating 
himself.”” — G. P. Winship has resigned 
from the John Carter Brown Library at 
Providence, R.I., to become curator of 
the Widener Collection of rare books in 
the new library at Harvard; address, 
21 Buckingham St., Cambridge. 


1894. 
FE. K. Rano, Sec., 
197 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Forty-five members of the Class en- 
joyed a field-day with R. Homans at 
Quincy on June 21. The entertainment 
consisted of various games of soft ball, 
a swim in the bay, and after supper, 
musical and dramatic performances by 
T. Safford. The Commencement Re- 
union was held as usual in Stoughton 23. 
— Herbert Stuart Stone lost his life 
in the Lusitania massacre, May 7. His 
body was recovered July 21, at Bally 
Bunion, Ireland. He was born in Chi- 
cago, May 29, 1871, and prepared for 
College at Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Dresden, Germany. In College he was 
an editor of the Crimson and in his senior 
year founded, with H. I. Kimball, ’94, 
the publishing firm of Stone & Kimball 
(later H. S. Stone & Co.), located in 
Chicago from 1894 to 1905. In 1905 he 
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sold his interest in the firm, and in 1897 
took over the publication of The House 
Beautiful magazine, which he moved to 
New York in 1910 and sold in 1913. His 
ideals as a publisher were high; he per- 
formed a genuine service for printing in 
America by his use of attractive type 
and binding in ordinary selling editions. 
He sailed on the Lusitania for a trip 
abroad in the interest of the Associated 
Press. He met his end bravely. Those 
who saw him last report that he had 
given his life-belt to one of his fellow- 
passengers. — James Biddle Eustis 
died suddenly of angina pectoris at his 
residence, 689 Lexington Ave., New 
York, on Friday, July 9, 1915. He was 
in his 44th year. He was the son of the 
late James B. Eustis, formerly Senator 
from Louisiana and Ambassador from 
the United States to France during the 
second Cleveland Administration. Eus- 
tis was one of the few Southerners in the 
Class, and, though known intimately by 
but few, was regarded with great affec- 
tion by those who knew him well. In 
January, 1904, he married Miss Nina F. 
Crosby, of Colorado Springs, Col., and 
went to live for a while in the City of 
Mexico. Subsequently he came to New 
York and was in business there when he 
died. He is survived by his widow and 
one son, James B. Eustis. — Richard P. 
Hood, now living in Paris, France, writes 
that he is most anxious to receive con- 
tributions for the benefit of French pris- 
oners now confined in Germany. He 
has already raised some funds for this 
purpose and can assure any contributor 
that money entrusted to him will relieve 
much suffering among these prisoners. 
R. Homans, 53 State St., Boston, will be 
glad to forward to Hood any gifts which 
may be made for this object. —S. 
Miyoshi, from whom the Secretary has 
not heard for years, has been in this 
country for several months. After leav- 
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ing College in the Freshman year, he 
studied at the University of Goettingen, 
and in 1896 entered the Japanese Gov- 
ernment service in Formosa. In 1908 he 
was sent by the Government to study 
conditions in the Philippine Islands and 
in 1910 to European countries to investi- 
gate their colonial policies. In 1914 he 
was appointed Resident Commissioner 
of the Japanese Government at N.Y. 
City; address, 25 Madison Ave. He was 
decorated in 1909 by the German Em- 
peror with the Prussian Order of the 
Crown, third class, and in 1911 by the 
Japanese Emperor with the Order of the 
Sacred Treasure. — David Gregg, the 
Class Baby, is finishing his Freshman 
year at Harvard. — C. T. Keller is man- 
ager of the Boston office of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. and Montgomery, certified 
public accountants, 50 Congress St. — 
J. E. Lough, professor of psychology in 
New York University, is secretary of the 
School of Pedagogy, director of the Sum- 
mer School, and secretary-treasurer. of 
the Arecibo Grape Fruit Co., of Campo 
Alegre, Porto Rico, — F. A. Dorman is 
director of the Maternity Division, 
Woman’s Hospital, N.Y. City. — E. L. 
Walker is associate professor of tropical 
medicine at the George Williams Hooper 
Foundation for Medical Research, Uni- 
versity of California. — F. H. Kent is 
asst. manager of C. G. Nichols Co., 
publishers, 356 Main St., Springfield, 
Mass. — L. Bacon is a member of the 
firm of Blake Bros. and Co., with which 
that of Edgerly and Crocker recently 
consolidated. — L. A. Tanzer is execu- 
tive secretary of Committee on Taxa- 
tion, New York City, and chairman of 
Citizen’s Union Committee on Consti- 
tutional Convention; address, 233 Broad- 
way. — Rev. L. M. Greenman is Chap- 
lain of the New York Society, Order of 
the Founders and Patriots of America. 
He has delivered many public addresses, 
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particularly on Dante; address, 1454 
Vermont St., Quincy, Ill. — J. P. Fox is 
executive secretary of the Murray Hill 
Association, and transit expert, Com- 
mittee on City Plan, Board of Estimate 
of the City of New York. — E. A. Knud- 
sen writes: “For the first time, I feel the 
signs of approaching old age. I have 
been appointed School Commissioner 
for Kauai and treasurer of the Waimea 
Church, both honorary positions, with 
work and no pay.” —At a recep- 
tion to newly naturalized citizens held 
(July 5th), in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
94 was represented on the program 
by Rev. W. B. Whitney, J. M. Min- 
ton, and Hon. G. H. Tinkham. — R. 
T. W. Moss is in the motor-service of 
the American Ambulance Hospital in 
Paris. — Addresses: T. F. Currier, 22 
Townsend Road, Belmont; R. L. Emer- 
son, 1808 I St., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
Rev. H. F. Perry, 2304 New Kirk Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; J. Clement, 337 Charles 
St., Boston; C. H. Hill, 150 Halleck St., 
San Francisco; E. Tuckerman, 49 Wall 
St.; residence, 121 East 35th St., N.Y.; 
J. H. P. Howard, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton. — Publications: E. N. Vose, The 
Spell of Flanders, Page & Co.; W. F. 
Boos, The Fountain Head (in “Wel- 
fare Series’), Small, Maynard & Co. 


1895. 


Ciass CoMMITTEE, 
50 State St., Room 50, Boston, Mass. 

The Vicennial Reunion was held dur- 
ing Commencement week. Perfect 
weather, coupled with Class spirit of the 
finest quality, enabled the program to 
be carried out in all its various details. 
Headquarters for the week were estab- 
lished at the Copley Plaza Hotel, and at 
5 p.m. Monday, June 21, some 200 mem- 
bers assembled there for the preliminary 
reception, and received their Class 
badges plainly marked with the wearer’s 
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name. At 7.15 promptly, Ames, chair- 
man of the committee, announced that 
what proved to be the most memorable 
of Class dinners was served. W. Austin 
Smith acted as toastmaster, and 27 dif- 
ferent stunts, or numbers, were run off 
in truly professional style, for the edi- 
fication and delectation of those present. 
Among these were speeches by Peters, 
Emmons, Nash, Vrooman, and Pier; 
songs, including the Class Song written 
by Worthington, and prize Limericks by 
the Glee Club; and a Scotch dance and 
original song by H. W. Brown in High- 
land costume. Ames read resolutions on 
the death of Albert Newman, our late 
Class Secretary, and exhibited the cup 
to be presented by the Class to the lat- 
ter’s eldest son. McNear then intro- 
duced Barroll, the Class Baby, aged 
nineteen, in a baby carriage and wearing 
a cap and long clothes. The festivities 
terminated in ample season for all hands 
to embark for Nahant on the Class 
steamer Griswold at 10.30 next morning. 
This day was spent very enjoyably at 
the Nahant Club where the Class re- 
newed its youth by indulging extensively 
in every known kind of outdoor game 
and sport, and then had its picture 
taken. The graceful gambols on the 
green by Bob Wrenn elicited frequent 
and favorable comments and were truly 
remarkable performances for one of his 
age. At 5 o’clock the Class steamed 
across the bay to Hull for dinner at the 
Boston Yacht Club, where an im- 
promptu amateur vaudeville entertain- 
ment formed one of the pleasantest fea- 
tures of the reunion. On Wednesday 


luncheon wasserved at noon in the shady 
heights of the peristyle of the Stadium; 
the Class later proceeding, in marching 
order, to the ball game clad in the Class 
uniform of straw hats with bands and 
neckties of Class colors and blue serge 
coats and white trousers to match. Even 








176 
the most blasé of the Class fans were 
moved to enthusiastic demonstrations 
over the results of this splendid and 
unique game, and it will doubtless be 
talked about as long as our Vicennial is 
remembered. On Thursday, Commence- 
ment Day, luncheon was served in Hol- 
den Chapel, and the Class meeting held, 
at which a nominating committee was 
appointed to propose candidates to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of our 
late Secretary. After this the Class 
formed a part of the Alumni procession 
which marched to the quadrangle for the 
afternoon meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. On Friday some 50 members of 
the Class went to New London in a 
special car attached to the Harvard Club 
train, and then transferred to the ob- 
servation train from which they wit- 
nessed the races of both the morning and 
afternoon. On each occasion, even the 
fervid and persistent chanting of “‘ Mel- 
lus’s Hymn’”’ failed to produce the de- 
sired results. The noon hours were spent 
on the steamer Chester W. Chapin, in 
company with members of other classes, 
their wives, and daughters. Not the least 
amusing feature of the reunion was the 
previcennial newspaper, containing not 
only compositions of an original and sur- 
prising nature, but information of a more 
or less doubtful character in regard to 
some of our classmates who have be- 
come notorious. The greatest enthusi- 
asm and_ good-fellowship prevailed 
throughout the five days, and a unani- 
mous vote of thanks was extended to 
Alfred Johnson for editing the Class Re- 
port, and to the Class Committee and 
the sub-committees through whose com- 
bined efforts the Vicennial was made one 
of the most successful reunions the Class 
has ever held. — Emmons, McNear, and 
Rothschild, and possibly other members 
of the Class, have sons ready to enter 
the Freshman Class at Harvard this year. 
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—A bedroom at the Harvard Club of 
Boston has been marked with the 95 
numerals and will henceforth be known 
as the 95 room. Some Class photo- 
graphs, and books written by members 
of the Class, have been placed in the 
room and others are desired. — The 
Class Report was distributed during the 
first week of June. Any men failing to 
receive their copies, as well as those 
knowing of Class news suitable for pub- 
lication in these columns, are requested 
to communicate with the ’95 Class Com- 
mittee, 50 State St., Room 50, Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

An informal dinner of the Class was 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
the evening of June 11 at which 45 mem- 
bers were present. In the afternoon of 
the same day, 25 members went to the 
Red-Sox-Detroit baseball game at Fen- 
way Park. —C. S.:Fuller has changed 
his business to that of manufactur- 
ers’ agent at 173 State St., Boston. — 
J. L. O'Brian is one of the 15 delegates 
at large sitting in the Constitutional 
Convention of N.Y. State. —J. S. P. 
Tatlock has been appointed Professor of 
English Philology in Leland Stanford 
University, Cal. — G. P. Baxter is Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Harvard from 
Sept. 1, 1915. — R. S. Hosmer is Pro- 
fessor of Forestry at Cornell. — J. D. 
Greene has resigned from business asso- 
ciation with John D. Rockefeller and is 
devoting himself exclusively to the ad- 
ministration of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation at 61 Broadway, N.Y. — A. R. 
Wendell is secretary and treasurer of 
the Harvard Club of New Jersey. — W. 
B. Buck is acting supt. of N.Y. City 
Children’s Hospitals and Schools, a col- 
lection of institutions with 2000 children 
at Randall’s Island, N.Y. — Dr. T. C. 
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Beebe is bacteriologist at the Anglo- 
Belgian Hospital at Calais, France. — 
Changes of address: A. J. Burdett, 50 
Beacon St., Boston; Robertson Duff, 
Box 232, Altadena, Cal.; H. W. Porter, 
30 Kilby St., Boston; L. A. Freedman, 
29 Broadway, N.Y.; M. G. Seelig, Wall 
Bldg, St. Louis, Mo.; F. G. Katzman, 
Masonic Bldg., Hyde Park; L. M. 
Barnes, 321 Powers Bldg., Decatur, III.; 
C. O. Britton, 207 Saks Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; M. Bienenstok, 548 Pros- 
pect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. W. Bull, 
1141 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.; G. 
E. Smith, 42 Garden Place, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. — Porter E. Sargent has published 
The Best Private Schools, June 1, 1915. — 
The Secretary would appreciate any in- 
formation in regard to the following men 
whose Class notices have been returned 
for proper address: Edward P. Sands, 
Thomas T. Bouvé, Frank H. Rathburn, 
Louis Sayer, Carl A. Ross, Frederick M. 
Sargent, Dr. Allen M. Hervey, Lester B. 
Murdock, Dr. Frank A. Richardson, 
Milton D. Grant, Harry A. Stone, John 
W. Tarbox, Ernest Brehaut. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The annual Class dinner, held at the 
Engineers’ Club, Boston, on Wednesday, 
June 23, was attended by 65 men. N. P. 
Hallowell presided. W. H Phelps, who 
has been in active business in Caracas, 
Venezuela, for the last decade, spoke 
briefly of his South American experi- 
ences; J. A. Sullivan, just returned from 
northern Italy, told of his impressions of 
the Italian campaign just opening; R. D. 
Jenks, J. E. Gregg, S. H. Pillsbury, C. 
W. Hobbs, W. W. Kennard, all spoke 
briefly; D. Cheever read an amusing par- 
ody of the report of the previous meet- 
ing; F. Barry contributed a clever and 
whimsical sermonette; J. W. Connelly, 
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G. E. Hills, T. B. Gannett, and A. H. 
Parker warbled mellifluently or other- 
wise as the case might be. — M. L. Fer- 
nald has been appointed Fisher Pro- 
fessor of Natural History at Harvard, 
with headquarters at the Gray Herba- 
rium, Cambridge. — C. H. White has 
been appointed Professor of Mining and 
Metallurgy. — L. F. Crawford, of Sen- 
tinel Butte, N.D., has been appointed a 
member of the North Dakota State 
Board of Regents, for a term of six years. 
— J. M. Meserve is chairman of the 
Town Finance Committee of Hudson. — 
A. D. Adams is serving as Public Serv- 
ice Engineer at Natick. — C. W. Wads- 
worth is still in Persia, presumably at 
Teheran.—D. J. Shea is practising law 
in the office of Albert S. Apsey, 15 State 
St., Boston.— Recent books published 
by members of the Class are: The Indi- 
vidual Delinquent, by William Healy; 
Diseases of the Bronchi, Lungs and 
Pleura, by Dr. Frederick T. Lord; Sis- 
tine Eve and Other Poems, by Percy 
MacKaye; Life of Edward Rowland 
Sill, by William B. Parker; The Pan 
Angles, by Sinclair Kennedy. —J. A. 
Carpenter’s suite, Adventures in a Per- 
ambulator, was performed March 19 and 
20 by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
— Please note the following changes of 
address: Arthur W. Percival, Exeter, 
Cal.; Percy Shaw, The Castle Inn, St. 
George, Staten Island, N.Y.; H. K. 
Stanley, 100 Halsey St., Newark, NJ., 
H. D. Cleveland, 114 State St., Boston; 
G. R. Lyman, Federal Horticultural 
Board, Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; D. Sullivan, 118 East 29th St., 
N.Y. City; W. E. Felton, Bolton; C. L. 
Smith reopens in the fall the C.Lawrence 
Smith School for Boys, at 111 East 60th 
St., N.Y. City; Rev. L. K. Smith, rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sinclair Kennedy, Beacon St., Brookline; 
W. B. Parker, 32 Broadway, N.Y. 
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City; R. C. Skinner, 29 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; C. D. Drew, 242 Sanford 
Ave., Flushing, N.Y. — E. H. Wells has 
returned from England. — The Secre- 
tary would be glad to learn the addresses 
of George Buckman, George Pierce Wad- 
ley, Henry Haven Morgan, Chester 
Franklin Stiles. — Among those who 
were lost in the Lusitania disaster was 
Elbert Hubbard, who took a special 
course in English at Harvard during the 
year 1893-94, and was therefore included 
among those socially affiliated with the 
Class of ’97, as his year at Harvard co- 
incided with our entrance year. — No- 
tice has been sent to the Secretary of the 
death of John C. Hurley, at Sharon, 
May 22, 1915. He was born at Fall 
River, Nov. 2, 1875, and was the son of 
Patrick J. and Margaret Collins Hurley. 
He prepared for College at the B. M. C. 
Durfee High School, being at Cambridge 
during the year 1893-94 only. Since that 
time he has never enjoyed good health, 
and has occupied himself largely with 
the study of nature and simple outdoor 
recreations. The Secretary would be 
glad to get in touch with some classmate 
who was intimate with Hurley, who will 
assist him in preparing a suitable bio- 
graphical statement for the next Class 
Report. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

The Class held its usual Commence- 
ment Day spread in 23 Holworthy, and 
it was well attended; 42 men turned up 
at the informal reunion at Nantasket 
and the N.E. Kennel Club. The “gang” 
gathered at the Harvard Club and from 
there went by automobiles to Nantasket 
for a baseball game (soft ball) on the 
beach with 1912 and a swim. In spite 
of the fact that ’12 played with ten men 
on their team and two umpires (includ- 
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ing J. E. Norton Shaw), the Boston pa- 
pers announced a ’98 victory. From Nan- 
tasket we went to the Kennel Club for 
a fine supper and a very enjoyable even- 
ing. — Dr. A. H. Rice came back from 
France in order to receive an honorary 
degree of A.M. from Harvard. This is 
the first honorary degree conferred on a 
98 man by Harvard.— Chester N. Green- 
ough has been made a full professor of 
English at Harvard. — William H. 
Records, “‘socially connected” and long 
among the “lost men,” has at last been 
found. He is a fruit-grower and is con- 
nected with the nursery firm of J. G. 
Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md. — F. V. 
Edgell is with H. M. Haven and Wm. W. 
Crosby, engineers and architects, Broad 
and Central Sts., Boston. — J. H. Lib- 
bey is with the Bay State Street R.R. 
Co., Boston. — The following changes of 
address should be noted; F. A. Vaughn, 
1908 East St., Cleveland, O.; J. A. But- 
ler, 70 Kempton St., Wollaston; J. H. 
Libbey, 84 State St., Boston; Ward Bon- 
sall, 945 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
J. E. Huiskamp, 1111 N. Eutaw St., 
Baltimore, Md.; A. V. A. B. McCauley, 
17 So. 19th St., Harrisburg, Pa.; W. M. 
Holden, 844 Bryant Ave., Winnetka, 
Ill.; F. C. White, 1814 Majestic Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; P. B. Wells, Lake 
Placid School, Lake Placid, N.Y.; J. L. 
Boysen, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
J. H. Kimmons, 131 So. Menard Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. F. P. Brown, 29 Wil- 
low St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; C. H. Ely, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston; F. H. Thomp- 
son, Jr., 168 Richard St., Fitchburg. — 
Commencement Day notices were sent 
to the following men, but were returned 
for want of proper address. Any infor- 
mation concerning them will be grate- 
fully received by your Secretary: Dr. 
R. A. Whitford, Dr. J. M. Myer, Wm. 
S. Fish, W. D. M. Howard, J. D. Kum- 
ett, C. C. Bull, Winslow Mallory, J. S. 
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Barstow, G. P. Morey, Philip Hay- 
ward, G. F. Hurt, J. H. Cropley, J. S. 
Elliot, C. A. Barnard. — Ernest Mil- 
ton Shaw, son of Charles Daniel and 
Clara Frances (Norcross) Shaw, was 
born at Greenville, Me., Sept. 10, 
1876, and died at Greenville, April 23, 
1915. He prepared for Harvard at the 
Coburn Classical Institute of Water- 
ville, Me., and entered College in the 
fall of 1894. He left College at the end 
of our Sophomore year and entered the 
lumber business at Bath, Me., and later 
on became associated with his father at 
Greenville, Me., where he lived up to 
the time of his death. Shaw was un- 
married. 





1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 
/ The annual outing was held this year 
June 21. About 80 had lunch at the 
Harvard Club of Boston at 12.30, and 
afterwards boarded automobiles under 
the guidance of Henry H. Hill for South- 
boro. Through the courtesy of the au- 
thorities of St. Mark’s School we had the 
use of the school grounds and gymnas- 
ium with shower baths, etc., which were 
very much appreciated. Baseball and 
tennis were played there, while many 
found enjoyment in wandering about the 
grounds which were very beautiful; still 
others played golf at the Southboro 
Country Club. Additional men arrived 
only in time for dinner, while a few who 
were at lunch could not come to South- 
boro, so about 85 had dinner at the 
Southboro Arms, of which J. Augustus 
George is proprietor. He provided a 
delicious dinner, and soon after all were 
on their way home. Altogether the out- 
ing was voted one of the very best the 
Class ever held in an “off year”; and the 
idea of visiting one of our best boarding- 
schools seemed to meet with approval. 
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There were no formal speeches, but a 
telegram was sent to P. D. Haughton, 
who was at New Haven with the base- 
ball team prepared to win from Yale the 
next day. — John F. Perkins has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 


Calumet and Hecla Mining Co. — John | 


Ware has given up his work at Downey, 
Idaho, and returned to Massachusetts; 
address, East Milton. — Donald M. 
Frost has opened an office for the general 
practice of law at 60 State St., Boston. 
— Rev. Cicero A. Henderson, one of the 
“lost men” in the Quindecennial Report, 
has been located. He is minister of a 
church in Hopedale. Benjamin T. 
Creden is now the only ‘99 degree holder 
who is “lost.” — James C. Howe has 
resigned as vice-president of the Saco 
Lowell Shops, and is vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
There are now 4 ’99ers with the Old Col- 
ony: W. B. Donham and J. C. Howe, 
vice-presidents; S. P. Shaw, Jr., secre- 
tary; and W. F. Wyeth, manager of 
Bond Department. — P. D. Haughton 
was head coach of the Harvard Base- 
ball Team for the last half of the season. 
After a very discouraging start, under 
his skilful and enthusiastic guidance the 
team won both the Princeton and Yale 
series, thus furnishing further proof of 
Haughton’s versatility and ability as a 
successful athletic coach. — George F. 
Baker, Jr., is Commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club. 


1900. 
Artnur DrinKwaAtER, Sec., 
59 Temple P1., Boston. 

The Quindecennial Reunion of the 
Class was most satisfactory. About 270 
men attended on one or another of the 
celebration days. The preliminary gath- 
ering took place at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on Monday morning, June 21. 
Badges, ties, hatbands, and white hats 
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bearing the Class numerals were pro- 
vided. After an hour and a half of pleas- 
ant greeting of old friends the members 
of the Class went to Plymouth in some 
fifty motors. A prearranged arrest of the 
whole procession at Hanover Four Cor- 
ners made an exciting and amusing 
break in the journey. After an excellent 
luncheon at the Hotel Pilgrim at Ply- 
mouth, the men played baseball, tennis, 
and golf, and many enjoyed a swim be- 
fore dinner. The evening entertainment 
consisted of a mock trial. The presiding 
judge was Biddle, assisted by numerous 
associate judges; the counsel were Ed- 
munds and Glidden; and the parties 
were Beardsell, plaintiff, and Cyril 
Hatch, defendant. The action, natur- 
ally, was for breach of promise. We 
spent the night at the hotel. On Tues- 
day morning out-of-door sports were 
again made much of. In the afternoon 
we returned to Boston. On Wednesday 
morning Soldier’s Field was the scene of 
various contests, tennis, baseball, and 
rowing, with the Class of 1910. After 
luncheon at the Newell Boat House, 
every man slung over his shoulder a 
drum, provided for us by Converse, and 
assisted the band while we marched 
to our seats at the Harvard-Yale Base- 
ball Game. After the exciting victory 
the Class dinner was held at the Hotel 
Somerset. About 235 men were present. 
Edmunds was toastmaster. Remarks 
were made by Ayer, Saltonstall, Si- 
monds, Bissell, and Glidden. W. P. 
Eaton read a poem. W. R. Evans, Jr., 
impersonating Capt. Clarence Wiener, 
performed his take-off so realistically 
that a number of men were uncertain at 
the end of it whether Wiener himself was 
not the speaker. A very handsome lov- 
ing-cup was given to the Class Secretary, 
who is glad of this chance to express 
again his deep gratitude for the beauti- 
ful gift and his appreciation of the kind- 
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ness and good-will which prompted it 
His performance of his duties, with its 
many shortcomings, did not merit such 
a wonderful present. With the dinner 
the official reunion of the Class ended. 
On Thursday,Commencement Day, be- 
tween 125 and 150 men attended the 
Class spread in our tent behind Hollis 
Hall. On Friday about 60 men went 
to New London and witnessed the Har- 
vard-Yale race, which proved not to be 
the hoped-for victory. — Dwight F. 
Davis has been elected an Overseer of 
Harvard College. — H. L. Rothenburg 
is with the Cut Price Auto Company, 
561 Boylston St., Boston. —H. S. 
Bowers is in the N.Y. office of Goldman, 
Sachs & Company, 60 Wall St., N.Y. — 
A. H. Shearer recently published in the 
Bulletin of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill., a list of documentary material 
relating to state and constitutional 
conventions. — F. Wyman, 2d, is vice- 
president of the Davey Tree Export 
Company, of Kent, Ohio; address, 
58 Waverly St., Brookline. —R. D. 
Crane is secretary of the Board of Trade, 
Cambridge. — G. F. Furlong’s address 
is care of Miss Elizabeth Furlong, 
$78 Union St., St. John, N.B. Miss Fur- 
long wrote on June 6: “My brother 
Gerald is now in England with the 24th 
Battalion (Victoria Rifles) and expects 
to be sent ‘somewhere’ in France in six 
weeks. I have forwarded his mail, but 
I fancy it will be a long time getting to 
him and equally as long before you hear 
from him! Wishing you success for 
June 20th week!’ — The addresses of 
the following men are: P. F. Brown, 
home, 149 Larch Road, Cambridge; 
business, Combined Heat and Sprinkler 
Co., 54 Canal St., Boston; J. H. Lee, 
care Mrs. Joseph Lee, Lee Inn, Squan- 
tum; A. S. Hills, 541 West End Ave., 
N.Y.; H. E. Stephenson, business, care 
C. M. Kimball Co., Winthrop; home, 
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64 Charlesgate East, Boston; T. Ord- 
way, Albany Medical School, Union 
University, Albany, N.Y.; W. L. Holt, 
27 Highland Place, Maplewood, N.J.; 
H. L. Hughes, “Little Grange,’’ Bound 
Brook, N.J.; C. H. Taylor, 626 Trum- 
bull Ave., Detroit, Mich.; C. Harbeck, 
The Belnord, 220 West 87 St., N.Y.; 
A. F. Gotthold, 162 W. 54th St., N.Y.; 
B. Cohen, 801 West End Ave., N.Y.; 
H. J. Alexander, business, 143 W. 40th 
St., N.Y.; M. Davis, 701 North E. St., 
Tacoma, Wash.; J. E. McGawley, Lyme, 
Conn.; G. W. Walter, care Franklin 
Walter, Jr., 89 Winthrop Road, Brook- 
line; R. R. Kent, 85 Crescent St., Au- 
burndale; H. B. Moore, 712 East Dia- 
mond St., Alleghany, Pa; T. Crimmins, 
home, 176 E. 72d St., N.Y.; business, 
30 E. 42d St., N.Y.;S. G. Salomon, busi- 
ness, 113-119 West 17th St., N.Y.; A. S. 
Clark, 6 Oak St., Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, N.Y. — F. E. Smith, Jr., R.F.D., 
Foxboro; besides continuing his work on 


the Boston Post, is devoting part of his 
time to his farm at Foxboro. — Capt. 
Marlborough Churchill is in charge of 
the militia practice at Tobyanna, Pa. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

William T. Arms’s home address is 
713 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, and 
his business address, 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — Milton Jacob Bach’s home 
address is 74 East 79th St., N.Y.; busi- 
ness address, 44 Cedar St., N.Y.— 
Herbert Sumner Baker's home address is 
now 501 West 138th St., N.Y.— Guy 
Bancroft’s business address is 30 Kilby 
St., Boston. — Harold Fletcher Barber’s 
home address is 158 Newtonville Ave., 
Newtonville. — E. B. Blakely’s address 
is 219 Pine St., Muskegon, Mich., busi- 
ness address, care Blakely Engine Co. 
— F. R. Boyd’s home address is 14 Hil- 
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liard St., Cambridge. — J. G. Bradley 
has a son, J. G. Bradley, Jr., born March 
15, 1915.— Walter L. Bryant’s new 
business address is 52 Wall St., N.Y. — 
Thomas S. Bubier’s new business ad- 
dress is 14 Central Ave., Lynn. — R. J. 
Buckley’s new business address is 703 
Cuyahoga Bld., Cleveland, O. — Patrick 
F. Butler’s home address is 94 Pleasant 
St., Brookline; business address, 520 
Beacon St., Boston. — Guy E. Carle- 
ton’s home address is Carletondale, Ring 
Wood Manor, N.J.—Glen Carley, 
Sharon, Pa., has a son born May 26, 
1914. — J. O. Carson’s present home 
address is Palalma Ave., Hollis, Long 
Island, N.Y. — Merrill E. Champion is 
now State District Health Officer; home 
address, 50 Phillips St., Wollaston. — 
Edward B. Cole is now captain in the 
U.S. Marines. — C. E. Corson is with 
the Philadelphia Steel Co. at Steelton, 
Pa.; home address, 528 Spruce St., Steel- 
ton, Pa. — Borden Covell’s present ad- 
dress is Minot. — R. J. Cran’s home ad- 
dress is Lanark Road, Aberdeen, Boston; 
he has a son, Robert J., Jr., born May 5, 
1914. — Joseph M. Cudahy is now liv- 
ing at 1415 Astor St., Chicago, Ill. — 
E. G. Cushman’s new business address 
is Carey Bldg, Taunton.—E. P. 
Dewes’s new home address is 2314 Lin- 
coln Park West, Chicago, Ill. — Arthur S. . 
Dewing’s home address is 700 Forest St., 
New Haven, Conn.; business address, 
27 Old Sloan Hall, New Haven, Conn. — 
J. F. Dwinell, Winchester, has a son, 
John, born Jan. 31, 1915 — W. B. Em- 
mons has a son, W. B. Emmons, Jr., born 
March 17, 1914. — George B. Emory’s 
address is 31 Lincoln Park, Newark, N.J. 
— Howard B. Gates’s home address is 
127 37th St., Minneapolis; business ad- 
dress, 937 Plymouth Bldg, Minneapolis, 
Minn. — James A. Gibson’s home ad- 
dress is 104 Couzins St., Columbus, O.; 
business address, 18 Chemistry Bldg, 











182 News from 
Columbus, O. — Isador Grossman has a 
son, Edward, born Feb., 1915; his home 
address is 11420 Ashbury Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. — Herbert B. House’s business 
address is care C. E. House & Son, Inc., 
South Manchester, Conn. 


1905. 
S. W. Hincstey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York. 

From June 21 through June 25 the 
Class celebrated its Decennial in truly 
royal fashion. Beginning with an outing 
of a day and a half at Swampscott, in 
which every amusement was provided, 
to the accompaniment of copious and 
sustained liquid refreshments, the Class 
rolled itself along the primrose way of 
good-fellowship until, after the New 
London races, a halt was called until 
June, 1920. Never has there been such a 
celebration at Cambridge; and never has 
there been such a happy gathering of re- 
united Harvard men. On Tuesday, June 
22, we clothed ourselves in orange-and- 
black blazers and white flannel trousers, 
and marched in the shape of a large 1905 
upon the brilliant Class Day crowd gath- 
ered in the Stadium. From a distance we 
looked like a swarm of wasps, while the 
buzzing of our band, which, by the way, 
was always with us, completed this illu- 
sion. Of course the yells that greeted us 
were deafening, and even the soberest 
became elated at the ovation. Wednes- 
day, however, was our greatest day. In 
the morning our ever young athletes de- 
feated the Class of 1900 in baseball and 
on the river, and in the evening our boy 
orators and warblers made the night one 
long to be remembered. Thursday as 
usual we met in Holworthy and played 
animportant part in the Commencement 
scenery. Friday was the only day of re- 
gret, for our Decennial closed at New 
London and Quindecennial was five long 
years away. For all the work and enthu- 
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siasm that the leaders in our Decennial 
displayed, the unanimous and unbound- 
ed gratitude of their classmates should 
be ample compensation. Their work was 
long and arduous, but their success was 
complete. — S. B. Weld’s address is San 
Juancito, Republic of Honduras, Central 
America. — John De R. Storey is con- 
tinuing the practice of the law at Room 
404, 66 Liberty St., N.Y. City. — Prent- 
ice Sanger has removed his offices from 
331 Madison Ave. to 8 West 40th St., 
N.Y. City. 


1906. 
Nicnoutas KE .ey, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Forty members of the Class held their 
annual outing on June 22 at Mystery 
Island, Beverly Farms. In the afternoon 
there was baseball, and after dinner the 
crowd returned to Boston on the 8 
o’clock train. —C. R. Reed has been 
elected school superintendent of the 
Amherst Pelham district for three years 
from Sept. 1.— E. N. Tobey, assistant 
city bacteriologist of St. Louis, Mo., and 
a lecturer on Tropical Medicine in Wash- 
ington University, has gone, with two 
members of the Washington Faculty, to 
study the diseases, poisons, and insects 
peculiar to Guatemala and Honduras. 


1907. 
Joun Reynotps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

The Widener Memorial Library, given 
to Harvard by Mrs. Widener in memory 
of her son Harry Elkins Widener, who 
was lost in the Titanic disaster, was 
dedicated on Commencement Day. An 
inscription in memory of Widener was 
placed in the new library by the Class, 
which was represented at the dedication 
exercises by J. P. Lane, J. B. Russell, 
S. T. Gano, G. W. Bailey, and J. Rey- 
nolds. Mrs. Widener requested the 
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Secretary to express to the Class her 
thanks and appreciation of the inscrip- 
tion. —On Commencement Day the 
Class occupied for the first time its new 
headquarters at 24 Stoughton Hall, a 
very desirable room in the entry next to 
Holworthy Hall. This fact, and the 
efforts of R. B. Gregg in inducing a large 
number of men to attend the Class 
spread, made the occasion much more 
successful than usual. — J. B. Pierce is 
a member of the law firm of Ropes, 
Gray, Boyden & Perkins, 60 State St., 
Boston. — H. W. Koehler is a lieutenant 
in the U.S. Navy in command of the 
U.S.S. Piscataqua. His address is care 
of the Navy Department.—R. S. 
White’s address is now Old Gulph Road, 
Narberth, Pa. — W. F. Low is in the 
insurance business with Theodore H. 
Smith at 58 William St., N.Y. — E. B. 
Stern is president of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, and delivered 
the Baccalaureate Address at the grad- 
uation last June of the Senior class of the 
Louisiana State University and of the 
New Orleans Public High Schools. — 
P. C. Lockwood has left the New Eng- 
land Tel. & Tel. Co. and is now with 
Tower & Underwood, bankers, of 85 
Devonshire St., Boston. — R. W. Fern- 
ald’s address is Petoskey, Mich. — G. 
W. Waller’s address is Morrisville, Pa. 
— D. Gardner is a lieutenant of the City 
of London Royal Regiment of Fusileers. 
— J. D. Heilborn’s address is 14 Fessen- 
den St., Jamaica Plain, Boston. — S. P. 
Fay and W. Lovell have been in the 
motor service of the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital in France. — H. L. Hig- 
gins’s address is now Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, N. Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 
— H. Giles is city engineer of Pocatelo, 
Mon.—John Reynolds, playing with 
his brother, won the doubles tennis tour- 
naments at the outing of the New Jer- 
sey Harvard Club. 
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1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
80 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

Derby and Fahnestock have been giv- 
ing a great deal of time and thought to 
getting recruits for the business men’s 
training camp at Plattsburg, N.Y., held 
from Aug. 10 to Sept. 6, under official 
auspices, for the training of business and 
professional men.— Fales announces 
that he has opened an office for the gen- 
eral practice of mechanical engineering, 
including the construction and instal- 
ment of machinery. He has, in addition 
to a drafting-room, a large machine 
shop in charge of an expert tool-maker, 
and is consequently equipped not only 
for experimental work, but for manu- 
facturing, model-making, and general 
machine work. His address is 231 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago. — Hinkel has re- 
cently been on an extended trip in con- 
nection with several offers which have 
come to him along the lines of manage- 
ment of large dry goods and department 
stores in various parts of the country. 
The company he was formerly connected 
with was involved in the recent Claflin 
failures. — Larned has recently visited 
New York in connection with a very in- 
teresting enlargement of the automobile 
business in which he has been profitably 
engaged with associates in Chicago dur- 
ing the past year. — Marsh, who has 
been since his graduation from the Law 
School uninterruptedly with Hawkins, 
Delafield & Longfellow, 20 Exchange PI., 
N.Y., has recently been accorded the 
honor of having his name placed on the 
stationery of the firm. — A son, George 
Mixter, Jr., was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Mixter on June 25, 1915. — 
Short has interested himself in the 
work of the Harvard Club of Lon- 
don to get money for relief work. The 
work of his committee seems to be 
very intelligently planned, and any 
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money sent to him would be intelli- 
gently used, as he is near the scene of 
action, and is in touch with the aetual 
needs of the hour. He may be addressed 
in care of the Harvard Club of London. 
— Sweet is now engaged in giving four 
musical courses at the Chautauqua In- 
stitution. The offer of this chair to so 
young a man is unusual, and is con- 
sidered a good deal of an honor. The 
work in preparation for the lectures has 
been a heavy task, as he is required to 
give four consecutive one-hour lectures 
each morning during the six weeks’ dura- 
tion of the Chautauqua session, to- 
gether with additional explanatory lec- 
tures in connection with concerts which 
are given during the latter part of the 
session. — A. B. Handy has been elec- 
ted principal of the Putnam, Conn., 
High School. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

About 180 men, participated in our 
Sexennial Reunion at one time or an- 
other. We had a beautiful day for the 
sail to Gloucester, which was accom- 
plished safely after numerous lifeboat 
drills, ete. After luncheon there were 
ball games for everybody, followed by 
a refreshing swim, as the committee had 
taken pains to have the tide high at ex- 
actly the right moment. Later the Class 
assembled for dinner at the Hawthorne 
Inn, with Lunt presiding. Excellent short 
speeches were made by Lunt, Currier, 
and Rand. The resignation of Arthur 
G. Cable as Class Secretary was regret- 
fully presented to the meeting, and most 
regretfully accepted, whereupon Arthur 
was voted the thanks of the Class for 
his services. An election which followed 
resulted in the choice of F, A. Harding 
for Class Secretary. During the dinner 
K. S. Cate was presented with a silver 
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inkstand as an appreciation of his 
splendid work on the Class Report, 
which is one of the best reports ever 
published by a Sexennial Class. Class 
Day was observed as usual, and, after 
the Stadium exercises, at which many 
of the wives of the married men were 
present, the day ended with a spread. 
This spread proved to be a great success, 
and the example might well be followed 
by other classes. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the athletic talent was given an op- 
portunity to see what it could do against 
the heroes of 1912, and 1909 would sure- 
ly have won the ball game had not the 
Class “cops,” Officers Wise and Mc- 
Cormick, seen fit to arrest Umpires Geo. 
Roosevelt and Sam Hoar just when they 
were doing their best work. The track 
games resulted in glorious individual 
victories, but the crew race had to be 
postponed until 1919. On Commence- 
ment Day the Class ended its activities 
with a spread in Holworthy just after 
the Commencement exercises. Asa whole 
the reunion was a great success. Every- 
body had a good time, and there was 
enough, but not too much doing, which 
resulted in a great many new friend- 
ships being made, and old ones renewed. 
Furthermore, the expense per man was 
remarkably low — the total cost of the 
Sexennial being probably much less than 
that of any similar reunion in recent 
years. The Class owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the chairman of the Sex- 
ennial Committee, W. M. Rand, for his 
unselfish and able work in formulating 
and carrying out the plans. — It is with 
deep sorrow that we have to record the 
death of another classmate, Guy W. 
Maloon, who until recently has been in 
Indianapolis with the National GlueCo., 
but who was forced to go to Colorado 
Springs for his health, where he died. 
His work has kept him apart from Class 
activities since graduation, but his mem- 
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ory will be very dear to all who knew 
him. — A son was born on July 12 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. G. Wendell. — Shir- 
ley Ford has recently announced his en- 
gagement to Miss Elizabeth Rankin of 
Los Angeles. — Hobart Pillsbury is dep- 
uty secretary of state of New Hamp- 
shire. — Karl S. Cate has been ordained 
to the diaconate in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. — R. R. Freeman, Jr., was 
one of those lost in the Lusitania dis- 
aster. — Norman Prince is an aviator 
in the French army. — Apart from the 
above the Sexennial Report contains 
the latest news of the Class, and the 
Secretary will gladly forward copies of 
the Report to members of the Class who 
have either never received or who have 
lost theirs. 


1910. 
C. C. Littte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

With less than a year to our Sexen- 
nial it seems suitable to make a plea at 
this time for more cordial and general 
coéperation on the part of the members 
of the Class in sending information to 
the Secretary and in other branches of 
Class activity. During the past six 
months the Secretary has received only 
two unsolicited ‘“‘changes of address” 
from Class members. It has been the 
custom since graduation to hold a lunch- 
eon on Commencement Day in some one 
of the College buildings. This year the 
spread was in Holworthy 15. It was ad- 
vertised by notices sent to the entire 
Class by the Secretary in ample time for 
those in or near Boston to make arrange- 
ments to be present. Exactly eight men, 
slightly over one per cent of the Class, 
attended this luncheon. The Treasurer 
has repeatedly been attempting to col- 
lect the amounts pledged to the Class 
Fund slightly more than five years ago. 
He has met with only slight success as a 





perusal of his report, mailed to members 
of the Class, shows. Altogether, with our 
second important reunion close at hand, 
is it not a good time to turn over a new 
leaf in the matter of Class loyalty and 
try to make the Class organization more 
efficient? To help this the Secretary 
would greatly appreciate it if all those 
who chance to read this notice will write 
on a post-card their present address, and 
will further indicate whether they ex- 
pect to be in or near Boston during the 
winter of 1915-16. Please mail such 
post-cards to the Secretary. — Reports 
have several times reached us that E. E. 
Hunt has been and is still doing ex- 
tremely efficient work in and about 
Antwerp. In a two-days’ interim be- 
tween the evacuation of Antwerp by the 
Belgian troops and its occupation by the 
Germans, Hunt and one other man were 
the highest authorities in Antwerp. — 
Robert Engs Andrews, son of Robert 
Day and Elisabeth Seaman Andrews, 
died at Brookline, May 22. He was born 
at Jamaica Plain, April 23, 1888, and 
entered Harvard from the Brookline 
High School. He graduated in three 
years. In College he was an editor and 
Ibis of the Lampoon. — T. G. Aspin- 
wall has been shifted to the freight solic- 
itor’s office of the Pennsylvania R.R. at 
Philadelphia. — A. C. James has been 
appointed instructor in business meth- 
ods at the University of Minnesota. — 
W. F. Dolan has been appointed a resi- 
dent surgeon in the Boston City Hos- 
pital. 
1911. 
J. A. SWEETSER, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

All men in the Class who are members 
of the Harvard Club of Boston are asked 
to contribute any pictures, athletic or 
otherwise, which they may have to spare, 
for the decoration of Room 11, which the 
Class has given to the Club. Any gifts 
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suitable for the decoration of this room 
will be very much appreciated and may 
be sent, with the name of the donor, to 
the Harvard Club, Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, marked “ For Room No. 11.”’ — 
A son, Wayland, Jr., was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayland M. Minot on July 19, 
at Cambridge. —C. K. Cobb, Jr., has re- 
turned from the West, where he has been 
for over a month, purchasing wool for 
his firm, Farnsworth and Stevenson. 
— J. T. Coolidge, Jr., is studying paint- 
ing at Ogunquit, Me. — E. R. Dick, Jr., 
has opened a Boston office for the Provi- 
dence firm of Calder & Richmond, cot- 
ton brokers, at 9 Doane St., Boston. — 
P. D. Howe has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Saco-Lowell Shops. His busi- 
ness address is now 77 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton. — Richard Mortimer, Jr., is with 
the law firm of Warner, Warner & Stack- 
pole, 84 State St., Boston. — Herbert 
Jaques, Jr.’s, address is care of Ameri- 
can Felt Co., 100 Summer St., Boston. 
—C. S. McGuire is assistant to the 
Sec.-Gen. of the U.S. section of the inter- 
national commission appointed by the 
Pan-American Financial Congress. — 
Wycliffe C. Marshall has been appointed 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Oswego, N. Y. 


1912. 
R. B. Wicciesworth, Sec., 
Manchester. 

The engagement of George E. Alser- 
son, of Minneapolis, and Miss Harriet 
Blake, Wellesley, ’14, of Omaha, has 
been announced.— Ralph T. Alger, 
M.I.T. ’13, is assistant engineer on the 
construction of a new $4,000,000 water 
supply for Akron, O. His present ad- 
dress is Kent, O.— Gardner Boyd is 
general assistant in the boys’ and girls’ 
club work in the extension service car- 
ried on jointly by the Mass. Agricultural 
College and the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
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ture. His permanent address is 17 
Marsh St., Dedham. — Robert F. Dun- 
can, who is on the staff of the Springfield 
Republican, will live at 40 High St. 
Springfield. — Thomas T. McCabe was 
married in Boston on June 5 to Miss 
Esther G. Freeman. Word has just come 
of the sudden death of Mrs. McCabe in 
Alberta, Can., early in July. —H. J. 
Sargent’s address is care of Busk & 
Witherspoon, Dublin, Tex. — Joseph D. 
Wilson, formerly principal of the Mc- 
Donough (Ga.) High School, will teach 
during this summer at the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind. —R. S. 
Conroy is doing engineering work in 
Salt Lake City, Utah.— L. M. Hen- 
drick, Jr., has been awarded the J. 
A. Appleton Traveling Fellowship in 
architecture — About 250 members of 
the Class attended the Triennial in 
June, which proved to be a tremendous 
success from start to finish. The re- 
union really began on Sunday, June 
20, with an informal gathering at the 
Harvard Club. Monday was Picnic 
Day at Paragon Park, the Class as- 
sembling at the Parker House at 9 a.m. 
and parading to Rowe’s Wharf for the 
Nantasket boat. Tuesday, Class Day, 
was marked by the triumphal entry into 
the Stadium of the 1912 Serpent, 225 
feet in length and covering the entire 
Class. On Wednesday morning, 1912 
defeated their more experienced but less 
agile rivals of 1909, at all known forms 
of athletic contests; and then joined 
forces with the defeated at luncheon in 
the east wing of the Stadium. After 
lunch the Class Reptile again made its 
appearance and wound its way across 
Soldier’s Field to the Yale Baseball 
Game. The Class Banquet was held in 
the evening at the City Club, Boston, 
several members of the victorious Var- 
sity Nine and the head of the Serpent 
being entertained as guests. The chief 
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speakers of the evening were Toast- 
master and General Chairman R. T. 
Fisher, R. C. Benchley, T. J. Campbell, 
and First Marshall H. L. Gaddis, who 
wired from Nebraska City. Thursday 
was Commencement Day, and a special 
1912 sleeping-car was attached to the 
5.03 p.m. train from Boston for New 
London, due to the energies of Treasurer 
R. Lowell, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. About 35 members 
saw both morning and afternoon races 
at New London together on Friday and 
the special car continued on to New 
York that night for the final Yale Base- 
ball Game on Saturday. The features of 
the celebration were — the Benchley- 


Ross “Serpent”’; the Simpkins costumes’ 


(green Russian blouses with white trim- 
mings, and round cooks’ hats to match); 
and the songs written for the occasion 
by Ross, McKinney, and Lowell — Mc- 
Kinney’s ‘‘Good-bye, Yale, you’re 
through,” was the real vocal hit of the 
week. 
1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
99 Bay State Road, Boston. 

Our Class had no reunion this year, 
but about 75 members paraded with the 
other Classes to the Stadium on Class 
Day, and our room on Commencement 
Day always had some genial spirits in it. 
All of this bodes well for our future re- 
unions. — John P. Brown, who has been 
working in the American Ambulance all 
winter, has now returned to this coun- 
try. — David W. Lewis is working with 
the American Ambulance in Paris. — 
E. T. Cohen is working with the Cuba- 
Connecticut Tobacco Co.; his present 
address is Feeding Hills, Mass. — Her- 
bert J. Solomon has gone abroad for a 
year to work for his father’s firm, Solo- 
mon Bros. & Co.; his address is still 
277 Broadway, N.Y.— Ralph L. Blaikie 
is a music specialist with Silver, Burdett 
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& Co., 231 W. 39th St., N.Y. — John L. 
Handy is now in the N.Y. office of Gove 
& French. — H.R. Hitchcock is with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; 
his address is 34 N. Union St., Akron, O. 
— Arthur J. Mannix is in the certified 
public accounting business, 134 State St., 
Boston. — Joseph F. Brown is with F. S. 
Moseley & Co., 50 Congress St., Boston. 
— John A. Garvey, Jr., is in charge of 
boys’ school work at the Mass. Reforma- 
tory; address, 29 Central St., Concord 
Junction. — Samuel Herson is with Leon 
Israel & Bros., coffee importers, 101 Wall 
St., N.Y. — Alex. L. Jackson has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Wabash Ave. Dept., Y.M.C.A., 3763 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. — Arthur W. 
Bell is with J. & H. Goodwin, commis- 
sion fruit dealers, 60 State St., Boston. 
— T. O. Freeman is with the Detroit 
Graphite Co., paint-makers, 94 Milk St., 
Boston. — W. Van V. Warren is with the 
Am. Sugar Refining Co., So. Boston; his 
address is Lincoln. — Alger T. Bunten 
is with the Daniel Green Felt Shoe 
Co., 72 Lincoln St., Boston. — James 
A. Bradley is assistant chemist in 
the biological laboratory of the Mass. 
State Infirmary at Tewksbury. His ad- 
dress is 86 Arlington Ave., Charlestown. 
— Morgan G. Day is with the Indian 
Orchard Co., cotton manufacturing, In- 
dian Orchard. — H. D. Kroll is in the 
labor and efficiency dept. of the Stan- 
dard Mail Order Co., 435 W. 55th St., 
N.Y. — Donald White is graduate assist- 
ant in the Poultry Dept. of the Experi- 
ment Station at Amherst; address care 
of the Experiment Station. — W. A. Bar- 
ron, Jr., is now with White, Weld & Co., 
brokers, 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


' 1915. 


M. J. Logan, Sec., 
Ridgely Hall, Cambridge. 
Occupations: Manufacturing, 34: E. P. 
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Allis, C. E. Almeda, O. I. Ames, J. W. 
Ballou, L. Baylies, V. B. Chittenden, J. 
C. Clark, D. C. Cottrell, E. S. Draper, 
F. H. Evans, H. E. Fitzgibbons, J. R. 
Fleming, S. Frindel, Jr., R. B. Frye, 
T. E. Hanley, A. M. Howe, 2d, J. T. 
Lanman, G. W. Merck, H. F. Moncrieff, 
E. S. Munro, R. W. Orcutt, H. McB. 
Parker, J. L. Schwab, E. L. Shaw, S. 
Stanton, S. D. Stevens, Jr., M. H. Swift, 
E. G. Swigert, J. C. Talbot, G. M. Tay- 
lor, W. J. Underwood, H. A. Vogel, 
B. P. Whitney, W. W. Whitney. — En- 
gineering, 21:S. T. Barker, E. H. Barry, 
C. F. Brush, Jr., F. Chamberlain, V. S. 
Church, A. C. Cox, E. C. B. Danforth, 
Jr., T. Davis, S. Daniels, G. H. Durgin, 
E. J. B. Gorman, F. G. Harriman, F. E. 
Hulse, E. T. Hurley, L. E. Knowlton, 
F. H. Mahn, T. K. Meloy, E. M. Robin- 
son, F. F. Siebert, J. J. Storrow, Jr., 
B. V. Zamore. — Business, 75: J. Ansell, 
J. H. Baker, H. M. Ballou, Jr., J. L. 
Barowsky, F. J. Bird, D. W. Blakeslee, 
C. E. Brickley, M. T. Burton, J. B. 
Camp, A. F. Chapin, S. Z. Charak, R. P. 
Chase, R. V. Cleary, M. Cohen, E. P. C. 
Currier, H. DeFord, J. A. Elliott, J. A. 
Embry, P. C. Fahrney, L. M. Farrin, 
J. S. Fleek, J. F. Fuller, F. Graves, D. 
R. Gray, S. F. Greeley, S. P. Griffitts, 
M. F. Hall, H. H. Halsell, F. L. Ham, 
R. C. Hamlen, E. O. Handy, H. R. 
Hardwick, B. Harwood, L. Hemenway, 
E. H. Heminway, R. M. Hersey, J. D. 
Hickey, M. A. Hofer, S. N. Hotaling, 
L. B. Johnson, L. P. Jones, E. W. Joyce, 
H. Lider, F. J. Little, H. C. Little, W. 
O. Luscombe, Jr., A. T. McKay, R. 
McKinney, H. G. MacLure, L. B. Mann, 
P. L. Maricle, G. H. L. Miller, H. F. 
Mueller, F. F. Munroe, T. L. O’Connor, 
M. C. Patten, M. B. Phillips, G. W. F. 
Prescott, S. J. Redmond, J. R. Reinhard, 
M. H. Reynolds, B. Robberts, L. B. 
Rossbach, P. H. Sherwood, T V. Soong, 
R. W. Story, D. L. Strickland, H. S. 
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Sturgis, C. T. Swinnerton, W. O. Taylor, 
R. Tower, H. P. Trainer, H. W. Wheeler, 
J. Winlock, H. M. Wright. — Chemistry, 
19: E. Backup, F. S. Bacon, A. S. Cool- 
idge, F. J. Curtis, W. A. Elliott, G. W. 
Fowler, F. L. Healey, H. S. Keelan, W. 
B. Kroetzsch, J. W. Lincoln, C. C. 
Loomis, A. D. Macdonald, J. W. 
MacNaugher, J. J. May, S. B. Pennock, 
R. Sylvester, G. A. E. Wessman, G. 
Whitehead, J. S. Zinsser. — Banking, 
20: E. F. Atkins, Jr., J. S. Bennett, F. S. 
Bloom, P. H. Bonner, F. J. Bradlee, Jr., 
M. Brainard, H. P. Briggs, R. Bullock, 
T. J. Coolidge, 3d, P. G. Courtney, S. E. 
Guild, W. S. Felton, C. G. Freese, E. S. 
Handy, 3d, C. F. Ilsley, E. G. Kennedy, 
J. W. Keveney, E. L. Keyes, P. L. 
Rabenold, W. Ziegler, Jr. — Journalism, 
10: R. E. Connell, C. E. Gibbs, W. 
McCormick, E. F. A. Morgan, N. R. 
O’Hara, W. A. Parker, G. H. Shaw, 
W. B. Sloane, E. S. Smith, M. Weiss. — 
Insurance, 5: H. H. Edgerton, H. W. D. 
Rudd, A. A. Sargent, A. H. Webber, F. 
S. Welch. — Railroading, 4: H. M. At- 
kinson, Jr., C. W. Cheney, J. H. Hustis, 
Jr., S. Lancaster. — Architecture, 6: B. 
Cobb, K. J. Conant, A. P. Evans, Jr., 
C. A. Herter, H. A. Johnson, L. B. Sugar- 
man. — Agriculture, 5: A. L. Butler, P. 
T. Cate, M. F. Gates, H. P. Russell, F. 
Wigglesworth. — Real estate, 3: E. H. 
Alsop, G. L. Elken, C. A. N. White. — 
Ministry, 3: W. H. Chittick, V. P. 
McDonnell, K. L. A. Viall. — Student, 
11: W. H. Arnold, Jr., E. E. Cummings, 
C. W. Jenks, R. F. Kelley, W. A. O’Shea, 
J. L. Priest, P. Ramsay, E. R. Roberts, 
I. K. Searle, H. W. Sun, R. J. White. — 
Mining, 3: R. Mead, R. S. Tarr, H. N. 
Witt. — Music, 2: E. G. Mead, S. A. 
Matthews. — Diplomatic Service, 2: G. W. 
Minot, C. H. Russell, Jr. — Missionary 
Work in Turkey: F. T. Smith. — The- 
atrical: T. C. Browne. — Painting: G. 
Hale. — Accounting: B. Z. Nelson. — 
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U.S. Army: H. Jones. — Advertising: R. 
Sanger. — Librarian: C. Morris. — 
Writer: R. D. Skinner. — Geology: U. S. 
Grant, 4th. — Social Service: J. M. King- 
man. — Business School: N. Sibert, H. 
A. Sargent. — Interne Psychologist: C. S 
Rossy. — Industrial Management: C. 
Wood, Jr.— Undecided, 81: P. M. 
Brown, J. B. Choate, K. Apollonio, R. 
M. Baker, Jr., H. F. Ballantine, F. J. 
Bassett, O. Belles, G. E. Benson, I. 
Berman, F. Brooks, A. B. Bruce, R. H. 
Campbell, W. H. Claflin, Jr., R.C. Cobb, 
L. Cunningham, B. C. Curtis, C. F. 
Damon, W. H. Davidson, J. L. Davis, 
E. Davison, R. W. Dixon, A. Fisher, H. 
Francke, T. J. D. Fuller, R.T. Gannett, 
G. M. Gates, E. L. Griffiths, R. M. Har- 
rington, R. D. Harvey, J. A. Hennessey, 
W. C. Hickey, L. F. Hooper, G. H. How- 
ard, 3d, A. O. Hoyt, R. C. Jackson, R. 
W. Kean, R. P. Kelley, A. S. Kendall, 
H. M. Levy, A. A. McAuslan, R. G. 
McPhail, S. L. Mason, G. E. Massey, 
S. Morse, T. E. Murphy, S. W. Murray, 
B. Nichols, R. B. Parker, Jr., R. B. 
Peirce, W. Perkins, W. B. Pirnie, G. A. 
Plu umer, F. L. Porter, Jr., J. H. Potter, 
Jr., L. F. Ready, P. S. Reed, H. L. Rey- 
croft, E. Reynolds, J. J. Roach, M. P. 
Robinson, F. S. Rollins, L. L. Shaulis, 
G. J. Shoholm, W. H. Siple, H. Slepian, 
C. Southworth, T. W. Storrow, H. A. 
Swan, W. H. Trumbull, Jr., J. Walcott, 
J.S. Walsh, J. B. Waterman, R. C. Wat- 
son, A. J. Weatherhead, Jr., R. B. Whid- 
den, G. H. Whitney, M. L. Wiener, P. 
Winsor, F. B. Withington, R. H. Wyner. 
— Law, 65: P. G. Archambault, J. A. 
Aylen, C. F. Bardwell, P. Barnet, D. M. 
Barry, W. Berman, P. Blackmer, C. S. 
Bolster, F. W. Brune, W. F. Campbell, 
J. C. Compopiano, B. S. Carter, C. F. 
Choate, 3d, R. L. Davis, B. Duer, J. A. 
Edgarton, J. Endicott, C. Epstein, A. 
Ettinger, P. E. Fardy, F. C. Fernald, 
W. R. Freitas, H. A. Friedlich, E. W. 
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Giblin, V. J. Grace, J. M. Graham, Jr., 
S. S. Hall, Jr., L. C. Henin, S. B. Hoar, 
R. H. J. Holden, C. K. Horwitz, J. K. 
Howard, J. T. L. Jeffries, J. C. Jennings, 
C. H. Jones, D. Kimball, J. Klarfeld, 
M. J. Logan, C. L. McAlpine, E. C. 
Mack, Jr., C. E. Mead, H. H. Meyer, 
T. D. Nesbit, W. F. Noyes, R. L. 
Redmond, S. A. H. Rich, B. Robinson, K. 
Rogers, H. W. Schlaffhorst, H. L. Shar- 
mat, C. H. Smith, S. D. Smolev, R. B. 
Southgate, M. Stern, S. C. Swift, B. K. 
Vann, C. S. Walkup, W. M. Washburn, 
P. B. Watson, H. M. Wertheimer, M. 
Weston, G. L. Wilson, B. Winkleman, 
R. L. Wolf, B. Woronoff. — Medicine, 
39: M. R. Bradbury, W. B. Breed, H. 
Cohen, R. A. Donahoe, R. C. Fenn, H. 
P. Finkelstein, J. Garland, J. Greenough, 
S. F. Haines, F. S. Hopkins, E. Hub- 
bard, Jr., A. S. Hyman, H. Jackson, Jr., 
E. T. Leddy, J. B. Lockwood, R. M. 
Lord, N. W. Loud, G. C. Ludlow, W. 
Mason, W. E. Mason, Jr., H. A. Mur- 
ray, Jr., G. P. Pennoyer, T. J. Putnam, 
J. T. S. Reed, T. K. Richards, J. C. 
Rock, J. Rose, C. H. Sanford, E. J. 
Sawyer, A. Shoenfeld, D. R. Sigourney, 
B. Snow, E. Stone, T. W. Swett, W. T. S. 
Thorndike, E. W. Wilder, B. B. Wil- 
liams, G. H. Williams. — Teaching, 45: 
B. Beatley, D. M. Beers, J. A. Bell, Jr., 
R. P. Bonney, J. Bovingdon, J. C. Bos- 
man, E. F. Cahill, W. F. Carlson, E. R. 
Caverly, E. H. Cole J. F. Conway, P. 
P. Cram, M. Davis, R. G. Donahue, R. 
S. Easter, H. G. Files, L. deJ. Harvard, 
H. D. Hatch, E. P. Hayes, J. S. van 
Heerden, T. L. Kennedy, H. B. Jackson, 
C. W. Jones, E. A. Lawlor, P. Levy, H. 
Linsort, C.H. McClure, J. D. McKinley, 
T. W. Merriam, C. W. Miller, R. S. 
Mitchell, R. von Nardroff, F. O. Nolte, 
H. G. Noyes, L. E. Ramsdell, H. A. 
Sasserno, E. J. Schoen, S. O. Sears, T. M 
Sloane, Jr., P.M. Symonds, A.S. Thayer, 
N. L. Torrey, E. J. Wall, A. B. Warren, 
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R. J. Williams, Jr. — Addresses: E. P. 
Allis, 547 Juneau Place, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; C. E. Almeda, 48 Emerson Rd., 
Winthrop; E. H, Alsop, Healey Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; O. I. Ames, Canton Ave., 
Readville; J. Ansell, 63 Glenway St., 
Dorchester; K. Apollonio, 17 Canton 
Ave., Milton; P. G. Archambault, Majes- 
tic Hotel, Arctic, R. I.; W.H. Arnold, Jr., 
Texarkana, Ark.; E. F. Atkins, Jr., 580 
Concord Ave., Belmont; H. M. Atkin- 
son, Jr., Ponce de Leon Apartments, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. A. Aylen, 274 O’Connor 
St., Ottawa, Canada; E. Backup, 53 W. 
Cottage St., Roxbury; F. S. Bacon, 52 
Hyde Ave., Newton; J. H. Baker, 195 
Brattle St., Cambridge; R. M. Baker, 
Jr., 70 Chestnut St., Boston; H. F. Bal- 
lantine, Ross St., Fitchburg; H. S. Bal- 
lou, Jr., 189 Winthrop Rd., Brookline; 
J. W. Ballou, Concord; C. F. Bardwell, 
65 Main St., Hatfield; S. T. Barker, 34 
Shepard St., Cambridge; P. Barnet, 501 
Coggeshall St., New Bedford; J. L. 
Barowsky, 84 Shawmut Ave., Holyoke; 
D. M. Barry, 1328 Bath St., Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; E. H. Barry, 530 Ward St., 
Newton Center; F. J. Bassett, Taunton; 
L. Baylies, 5 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton; B. Beatley, 11 Waban St., Roxbury; 
D. M. Beers, i6 Allyn Terrace, Law- 
rence; J. A. Bell, Jr., 316 Huntington 
Ave., Boston; O. Belles, Greenville, Pa.; 
J. C. Bennett, 49 Linnean St., Cam- 
bridge; G. E. Benson, 46 Washington 
St., Salem; I. Berman, 360 Shawmut 
Ave., Boston; W. Berman, 740 Dix 
Court, Scranton, Pa.; F. J. Bird, 1327 
Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; P. Black- 
mur, 74 Elm St., Quincy; D. W. Blakes- 
lee, North Haven, Conn; F. S. 
Bloom, 62 Summer St., Boston; C. S. 
Bolster, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester 
Center; P. H. Bonner, 48 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; R. P. Bonney, 35 Bank 
St., W. Somerville; J. C. Bosman, 75 
Koch St., Pretoria, South Africa; J. Bov- 
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ingdon, Brentford Hall, Cambridge; M. 
R. Bradbury, 17 Harvard St., Waltham; 
F. J. Bradlee, Jr., 211 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton; M. Brainard, 237 So. Spring Ave., 
LaGrange, Ill.; W. B. Breed, 304 Oak 
St., Syracuse, N.Y.; C. E. Brickley, 832 
Broadway, Everett; H. P. Briggs, 94 
Walnut Place, Brookline; F. Brooks, 136 
Beacon St., Boston; P. M. Brown, 16 
Kent Sq., Brookline; T. C. Browne, 
Strathcona Hall, Cambridge; A. B. 
Bruce, 1018 Essex St., Lawrence; F. W. 
Brune, 1033 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md.; C. F. Brush, Jr., 3725 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O.; R. Bullock, 30 Prospect 
St., Fitchburg; M.T. Burton, 3720 Read- 
ing Rd., Cincinnati, O.; A. L. Butler, 26 
Rosedale St. Dorchester; E. F. Cahill, 
435 Fourth St., South Boston; J. B. 
Camp, 4628 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
R. H. Campbell, Ipswich; W. F. Camp- 
bell, 63 Gorham St., Cambridge; J. C. 
Campopiano, 8 Jackson Court, Law- 
rence; W. F. Carlson, North Easton; 
B. S. Carter, 1324 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge; P. T. Cate, 44 Kilby St., 
Boston; E. R. Caverly, 43 Thorndike 
St., Dorchester; A. F. Chapin, Lincoln; 
S. Z. Charak, 7 Whiting St. Roxbury; 
R. P. Chase, 24 Cedar Park, Melrcse; 
C. W. Cheney, East Hill, Peterborough, 
N.H.; V. B. Chittenden, 129 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y.; W. H. Chit- 
tick, 69 G St., South Boston; C. F. 
Choate, 3d, Southborough; J. B. Choate, 
Southborough; V. S. Church, Washing- 
ton, Conn.; W. H. Claflin, Jr., 269 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; J. C. Clark, 
Bernardsville, N. J.; R. V. Cleary, 19 
Bradley St., Naugatuck, Conn.; B. Cobb, 
449 Park Ave., New York, N.Y.; R. C. 
Cobb, Dunster Rd., Chestnut Hill; H. 
Cohen, 24 Canterbury St., Dorchester; 
M. Cohen, 89 Ruthven St., Roxbury; 
E. H. Cole, 36 Tower St., Somerville; 
K. J. Conant, Two Rivers, Wis.; R. E. 
Connell, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; J. F. Con- 
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way, 127 Exchange St., Rockland; A. S. 
Coolidge, Pittsfield; T. J. Coolidge, 3d, 
184 Beacon St., Boston; D. C. Cottrell, 
18 Elm St., Westerly, R.I.; P. G. Court- 
ney, 436 Marlborough St., Boston; A. C. 
Cox, 4566 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, III.; 
P. P. Cram, 14 Westland Terrace, Hav- 
erhill; E. E. Cummings, 104 Irving St., 
Cambridge; L. Cunningham, 135 Ivy 
St., Brookline; E. P. C. Currier, 137 
Elm St., Amesbury; B. C. Curtis, 116 
East 62d St., New York, N.Y.; F. J. 
Curtis, 131 Otis St., Cambridge; H. 
Curtis, 1000 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; C. F. Damon, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
E. C. B. Danforth, Jr., 1021 Telfair St., 
Augusta, Ga.; S. Daniels, 12 Harlem St., 
Dorchester; W. H. Davidson, 64 Glen- 
way St., Boston; J. Davis, 403 West 13th 
St., Pueblo, Col.; M. Davis, 25 McLean 
St., Boston; R. L. Davis, Ashtabula, O.; 
T. Davis, 31 Allerton St., Brookline; E. 
Davison, 6 Maplewood Rd., Worcester; 
H. DeFord, 340 Tappan St., Brookline; 
R. W. Dixon, 75 Sherman St., Portland, 
Me.; R. A. Donahoe, 132 Mt. Vernon St. 
Lowell; R. G. Donahue, 11 Centre Ave., 
Dorchester; E. S. Draper, Hopedale; B. 
Duer, 127 East 78th St., New York, 
N.Y.; G. H. Durgin, Exeter, N.H.; R.S. 
Easter, 27 Milton St., West Somerville; 
J. A. Edgarton, 1196 Broadway, Fulton, 
N.Y.; H. H. Edgerton, 5 Walnut Ave., 
Cambridge; G. L. Elken, Maryville, No. 
Dak.; J. A. Elliott, 154 Quincy St., Dor- 
chester; W. A. Elliott, 155 Summer St., 
Newton Centre; J. A. Embry, Dade 
City, Pasco Co., Fla.; J. Endicott, 386 
Longwood Ave., Boston; C. Epstein, 23 
Elmhurst St., Dorchester; A. Ettinger, 
656 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O.; A. P. 
Evans, Jr., 35 Warren St., Concord, 
N.H.; F. H. Evans, 130 N. Main St., 
New Castle, Ind.; P. C. Fahrney, 70 
Summit Ave., Winthrop; P. E. Fardy, 
336 Cambridge St., Allston; L. M. Far- 
rin, 2 Inman St., Cambridge; W. S. Fel- 
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ton, 357 Essex St., Salem; R. C. Fenn, 
5 Divinity Ave., Cambridge; F. C. Fer- 
nald, 2217 Capitol Ave., Omaha, Neb.; 
H. G. Files, 33 Holborn St., Roxbury; 
H. P. Finkelstein, 141 Trenton St., East 
Boston; A. Fisher, 1313 North State St., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. S. Fleek, Hudson Ave., 
Newark, O.; H. E. Fitzgibbons, 484 
Washington St., Whitman; J. R. Flem- 
ing, 1288 Commonwealth Ave., Allston; 
G. W. Fowler, 24 Concord St., Maynard; 
H. Francke, 3 Berkeley Pl., Cambridge; 
C. G. Freese, 114 Union Ave., Framing- 
ham; W. R. Freitas, 131 County St., 
New Bedford; H. A. Friedlich, care M. 
G. Block, Spitzer Building, Toledo, O. 
S. Frindel, Jr., 2783 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y.; R. B. Frye, 187 Pleasant 
St., Marlboro; J. F. Fuller, Clinton; T. J. 
D. Fuller, 2317 Ashmead PI., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; R. T. Gannett, 3 Channing 
Pl., Cambridge; J. Garland, 5 Woodside 
Rd., Brookline; G. M. Gates, 97 Avon 
Hill St., Cambridge; M. F. Gates, Lon- 
oke, Ark.; C. E. Gibbs, Warrensville, O.; 
E. W. Giblin, Concord; E. J. B. Gorman, 
South West, cor. First & Perry Sts., 
Dayton, O.; V. J. Grace, 233 Palmer St., 
New Bedford; J. M. Graham, Jr., 6420 
Kentucky Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; U. S. 
Grant, 4th, 718 Ash St., San Diego, Cal.; 
F. Graves, 547 Grand Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; D. R. Gray, care Geo. T. Gray, 
203 Produce Exchange, New York, N.Y.; 
S. F. Greeley, 655 Maple Ave., Win- 
netka, Ill.; J. Greenough, 33 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge; E. L. Griffiths, 3649 
Penn St., Kansas City, Mo.; S. P. 
Griffitts, 43 So. Spring Ave., La Grange, 
Ill.; S. E. Guild, 102 Beacon St., Boston; 
S. F. Haines, 612 Cutler St., Rochester, 
Minn.; G. Hale, care Professor Hale, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; M. F. 
Hall, 57 High St., Charlestown; S. S 
Hall, Jr., 17 Upper Mountain Ave., 
Montclair, N.J.; H. H. Halsell, 624 West 
15th St., Oklahoma City, Okla.; F. L. 
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Ham, 220 School St., Somerville; R. C. 
Hamlen, 16 Carleton St., Portland, Me.; 
E. O. Handy, University Club, Akron, 
O.; E. S. Handy, 3d, 128 Dewitt St., 
Syracuse, N.Y.; T. E. Hanley, 44 Jack- 
son Ave., Bradford, Pa.; H. R. Hardwick, 
50 Chestnut St., Quincy; F. G. Harri- 
man, 15 Whittemore St., Arlington; 
R. M. Harrington, 595 Asland Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; L. deJ. Harvard, 25 Sin- 
clair Gardens, West Kensington W., Lon- 
don, England; R. D. Harvey, Couder- 
sport, Pa.; B. Harwood, 363 Waverley 
Ave., Newton; H. D. Hatch, 38 Ferry 
St., Malden; E. P. Hayes, 31 Higgins St., 
Portland, Me.; F. L. Healey, 52 Brook- 
dale St., Roslindale; J. S. van Heerden, 
Box 174, Middlebury, Transvaal, So. 
Africa; L. Hemenway, Blue Hill Farm, 
Readville; E. H. Heminway, Wainscott, 
Long Island, N.Y.; L. C. Henin, 274 
Forest Park Ave., Springfield; J. A. Hen- 
nessey, 333 Geneva Ave., Dorchester; 
R. M. Hersey, 24 Boylston St., Jamaica 
Plain; C. A. Herter, East Hampton, 
Long Island, N.Y.; J. D. Hickey, 175 
Aspinwall Ave., Brookline; W. C. Hickey, 
14 Gould St., Wakefield; S. B. Hoar, 72 
Main St., Concord; M. A. Hofer, Grand- 
in Rd., Cincinnati, O.; R. H. J. Holden, 
Shirley Centre; L. F. Hooper, 57 Lloyd 
Rd., Montclair, N.J.; F. S. Hopkins, 110 
Mill St., Springfield; C. K. Horvitz, 919 
West 12th St., Chicago, IIl.; S. N. Hot- 
aling, 9 Irving Terrace, Cambridge; G. H. 
Howard, 3d, San Mateo, Cal.; J.K. How- 
ard, 353 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 
A. M. Howe, 2d, Fairmount Ave., Hyde 
Park; A. O. Hoyt, 2 East 75th St., New 
York, N.Y.; E. Hubbard, Jr., 206 Beacon 
St., Boston; F. E. Hulse, 26 Hurlbut St., 
Cambridge; E. T. Hurley, Baldwin, Long 
Island, N.Y.; J. H. Hustis, Jr., 111 
Church St., Winchester; A. S. Hyman, 
34 Cobden St., Roxbury; C. F. Ilsley, 
575 Astor St., Milwaukee, Wis.; H. B. 
Jackson, 16 Holbrook St., Jamaica Plain; 
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H. Jackson, Jr., 880 Marlborough St., 
Boston; R. C. Jackson, R.F.D. 4, New 
London,Iowa; J.T. L. Jeffries, 105 Marl- 
borough St., Boston; C. W. Jenks, 175 
Naples Rd., Brookline; J. C. Jennings, 
2221 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; H. A. Johnson, 2521 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.; L. B. Johnson, 203 High 
St., Newburyport, Mass.; C. H. Jones, 
40 Beacon St., Chestnut Hill; C. W. 
Jones, 5 Holt St., Waverley; H. Jones, 
United States Army, Clayville, Oneida 
Co., N.Y.; L. P. Jones, 164 Ruthven St., 
Roxbury; E. W. Joyce, 29 Esmond St., 
Dorchester; R. W. Kean, 25 East 37th 
St., New York, N.Y.; H. S. Keelan, 102 
Ellery St., Cambridge; R. F. Kelley, 15 
Nathaniel Weld Pl., Jamaica Plain; R. 
P. Kelley, 28 Ellis St., Brockton; A. S. 
Kendall, 25 Common St., Belmont; E. 
G. Kennedy, 1110 Beacon St., Brook- 
line; T. L. Kennedy, care Old South 
Church, Boston; J. W. Keveney, 14 So. 
Munroe Terrace, Dorchester; E. L. 
Keyes, 4 Young Orchard Ave., Provi- 
dence, R.I.; D. Kimball, 343 Beacon St., 
Boston; J.M. Kingman, 45 Windsor Rd., 
Brookline; J. Klarfeld, 69 Green St., 
Boston; L. E. Knowlton, 18 Forest St., 
Cambridge; W. B. Kroetzsch, 127 How- 
ard Ave., Dorchester; S. Lancaster, 18 
Walnut St., Worcester; J. T. Lanman, 9 
Farrar St., Cambridge; E. A. Lawlor, 94 
Bennington St., Lawrence; E. T. Leddy, 
275 Washington St., Taunton; H. M. 
Levy, 1123 Nashville Ave., New Orleans, 
La.; P. Levy, 17 Decatur St., Boston; H. 
Lider, Weld Sq., New Bedford; J. W. 
Lincoln, Hingham Centre; H. Linsert, 
124 Goden St., Belmont; F. J. Little, 14 
Austin St., Rochester, N.Y.; H. C. Lit- 
tle, 17 East High St., Newburyport; J. 
B. Lockwood, Clarendon, Va.; C. C. 
Loomis, Mereta, Tom Green Co., Texas; 
R. M. Lord, 34 Cushing St., Providence, 
R.I.; N. W. Loud, 1203 N. Tejon St., 
Colorado Springs, Col.; G. C. Ludlow, 
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48 Sever St., Worcester; W. O. Lus- 
combe, Jr., Woods Hole; C. L. McAlpine 
2531 Point Grey Rd., Vancouver, B.C.; 
A. A. McAuslan, care G. C. Collins, 512 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Bldg., 
Providence, R.I.; C. H. McClure, 358 
West Green St., Frankfort, Clinton Co., 
Ind.; W. McCormick, The Albemarle, 
Washington, D.C.; A. D. Macdonald, 
127 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge; V. P. 
MacDonnell, Novitiate O.M.I., Tewks- 
bury; E. C. Mack, Jr., 13 Barr St., Salem; 
A. T. McKay, R.F.D. 18, Danbury, 
Conn.; J. D. McKinley, 474 Beacon St., 
Lowell; R. McKinney, 391 State St., 
Albany, N.Y.; H. G. MacLure, Newton; 
J. W. MacNaugher, 40 Dana St., Cam- 
bridge; R. G. McPhail, 398 West Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y.; F. H. Mahn, 7 Lin- 
naean St., Cambridge; L. B. Mann, 14 
Woodland Rd., Malden; P. L. Maricle, 
Falling F’ Ranch, Newton, Texas; S. 
L. Mason,5554 Avandale PI., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; W. Mason, 300 Belmont St., Fall 
River; G. E. Massey, 254 West 71st St., 
New York, N.Y.; S. A. Matthews, 456 
Beacon St., Boston; J. J. May, 336 Har- 
vard St., Cambridge; C. E. Mead, Wes- 
ton; E. G. Mead, 87 Pine St., Wellesley 
Hills; R. Mead, Weston; T. K. Meloy, 
640 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y.; 
G. W. Merck, 45 Park Pl., New York, 
N.Y.; T. W. Merriam, Skowhegan, Me.; 
H. H. Meyer, 44th St. & Warwick Boule- 
vard, Kansas City, Mo.; C. W. Miller, 
87 Glenwood Rd., Somerville; G. H. L. 
Miller, Glenside, Pa.; R. S. Mitchell, 
4340 Ashland Ave., South Norwood, O.; 
H. F. Moncrieff, 242 Summer St., Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; E. F. A. Morgan, “‘ Dudlea,” 
Chevy Chase, Md.; C. Morris, Riverbank 
Court, Cambridge; S. Morse, Tyngsboro; 
H. F. Mueller,130 Noble Rd., East Cleve- 
land, O.; E. S. Munro, Dudley Rd., Mil- 
ton; F. F, Munroe, 1989 Commonwealth 
Ave., Brighton; T. E. Murphy, 12 Brae- 
more Rd., Brookline; H. A. Murray, Jr., 
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38 West 5lst, New York, N.Y.; S. W. 
Murray, Carlisle, Pa.; R. von Nardroff, 
897 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
B. Z. Nelson, 329 Savin Hill Ave., 
Dorchester; T. D. Nesbit, 468 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N.Y.; B. Nichols, 38 
Cedar St., Worcester; F. O. Nolte, Ken- 
nett Sq., Pa.; H. G. Noyes, 33 Washing- 
ton Park, Newtonville; W. F. Noyes, 23 
Pond View Ave., Jamaica Plain; T. L. 
O’Connor, 1875 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston; N. R. O’Hara, 135 South Main 
St., Middleboro; R.iW. Orcutt, 333 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; W. A. O’Shea, 
20 Wales St., Dorchester; H. McB. 
Parker, Bedford; R. B. Parker, Jr., Ip- 
swich; W. A. Parker, care Hanson & 
Parker, 50 Congress St., Boston; M. C. 
Patten, 19 South St.. Brighton; R. B. 
Peirce, 713 Washington St., Brookline; 
S. B. Pennock, 2002 W. Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N.Y.; G. P. Pennoyer, Palmer 
House, East Orange, N.J.; C. Perkins, 
1701 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; M. B. Phillips, 61 Willard Rd., 
Brookline; W. B. Pirnie, 112 Magnolia 
Terrace, Springfield; G. A. Plummer, 
1120 Beacon St., Brookline; F. L. Porter, 
8 Campo Seco St., Lawrence; J. H. Pot- 
ter, Jr., 17¥ Dearborn St., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
G. W. F. Prescott, 295 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton; J. L. Priest, 217 Harvard St., Brook- 
line; T. J. Putnam, 68 Marlborough St., 
Boston; P. L. Rabenold, Wyomissing, 
Pa.; P. Ramsay, care Sharon Herald, 
Sharon, Pa.; L. E. Ramsdell, 40 River- 
view Rd., Brighton; F. L. Ready, 70 
Leicester St., Brighton; R. L. Redmond, 
Tivoli, N.Y.; S. J. Redmond, 228 Web- 
ster Ave., Cambridge; J. T. S. Reed, 
1524 Cambridge St., Cambridge; P. S. 
Reed, Cambridge; J. R. Reinhard, 27 
West 44th, New York, N.Y.; H. L. Rey- 
croft, 234 Pleasant St., Arlington; E. 
Reynolds, Jr., Canton Ave., Milton; M. 
H. Reynolds, North Bend, Oregon; S. A. 
H. Rich, Hartford St., Bedford; T. K. 
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Richards, 2136 W. Riverside Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; J. J. Roach, 906 Broadway, 
So. Boston; B. Robberts, 147 Chambers 
St., Boston; E. R. Roberts, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.; B. Robinson, 3 Dyer St., 
Portland, Me.; E. M. Robinson, 723 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.; M. P. Rob- 
inson, 106 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown; 
J. C. Rock, Marlboro; K. Rogers, 65 
Waumbeck St., Roxbury; F. S. Rollins, 
71 Montview St., West Roxbury; J. 
Rose, 1595 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
L. B. Rossbach, 55 Frankfort St., New 
York, N.Y.; C.S. Rossy, San Juan, P.R.; 
H. W. D. Rudd, 39 Kirkland St., Cam- 
bridge; C. H. Russell, Jr., 109 East 73d 
St., New York, N.Y.; H. P. Russell, 109 
East 73d St., New York, N.Y.; C. H. 
Sanford, 18 Sawyer Terrace, Allston; R. 
Sanger, Harvard Lampoon, Cambridge; 
A. A. Sargent, 159 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton; H. A. Sargent, 2 Sargent Ave., Win- 
ter Hill; H. A. Sassernos, 116 Adams St., 
Dorchester; E. J. Sawyer, 402 Elm St., 
Gardner; H. W. Schlaffhorst, 96 Ellery 
St., Cambridge; E. J. Schoen, 899 White 
Rock Ave., Waukesha, Wis.; J. L. 
Schwab, 5106 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; I. K. Searle, 799 Chelmsford 
St., Lowell; S. O. Sears, Decker St., Mat- 
tapan; H. L. Sharmat, 15 Elm Hill Park, 
Roxbury; L. L. Shaulis, R.F.D. 1, Hols- 
apple, Pa.; E. L. Shaw, 5 Linnaean St., 
Cambridge; G. H. Shaw, 23 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston; P. H. Sher- 
wood, 251 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y.; A. Shoenfield, 272 Scott St., 
Youngstown, O.; G. J. Shoholm, 19 
Woodrow Ave., Dorchester; F. F. Sie- 
bert, 307 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park; 
D. R. Sigourney, 77 Beacon St., Boston; 
N. Silbert, 82 Homestead St., Roxbury; 
W. H. Siple, 881 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge; R. D. Skinner, 113 Brattle 
St., Cambridge; H. Slepian, 265 Hum- 
boldt Ave., Roxbury; T. M. Sloane, Jr., 
1205 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, O.; W. 
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B. Sloane, Box 348, Seattle, Wash.; C. H. 
Smith, Francis Ave., Cambridge; E. S. 
Smith, 5 Ashton Ave., Newton Centre; 
F. T. Smith, 14 Harrison St., Melrose 
Highlands; S. D. Smolev, 820 Broadway, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; B. Snow, 106 Elm St., 
Stoneham; T. C. Soong, care St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, China; R. B. South- 
gate, 84 William St., Worcester; C. 
Southworth, 502 Chestnut St., Mead- 
ville, Pa.; S. Stanton, South Dartmouth; 
M. Stern, 345 Charles St., Boston; S. D. 
Stevens, Jr., 623 Osgood St., North 
Andover; E. Stone, Chocorua, N.H.; J.J. 
Storrow, Jr., 44 State St., Boston; T. W. 
Storrow, Milton St., Readville; R. W. 
Story, Winthrop St., Essex; D. L. Strick- 
land, 55 Naples Rd., Brookline; H. S. 
Sturgis, 175 Jamaica Ave., Flushing, 
N.Y.; L. B. Sugarman, 2212 Broadway, 
Little Rock, Ark.; H. Sun, care Yih 
Ching Tsau, Wei Hai Wei, China; T. W. 
Swett, 181 Perham St., West Roxbury; 
H. Swift, 378 County St., New Bedford; 
S. C. Swift, 31 Lord St., Waltham; E. G. 
Swigert, 1085 Thurman St., Portland, _ 
Oregon; C. T. Swinnerton, 3 Dayton St., 
Danvers; R. Sylvester, 8 Kensington 
Ave., Bradford; P. M. Symonds, 15 
Davis Ave., West Newton; J. C. Talbot, 
Milton; R. S. Tarr, The Knoll, Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, N.Y.; G. M. Taylor, 19 
East 64th St., New York, N.Y.; W. O. 
Taylor, 1735 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge; A. S. Thayer, New Ipswich, N.H.; 
W. T.S. Thorndike, 22 Marlborough St., 
Boston; N. L. Torrey, Bedford,; R. 
Tower, 228 South 7th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. P. Trainer, 740 Washington St., 
Brookline; W. H. Trumbull, Jr., 5 Sum- 
mer St., Salem; W. J. Underwood, 50 
Common St., Belmont; B. K. Vann, 368 
So. 5th St., Gadsen, Ala.; K. L. A. Viall, 
19 Hancock St., Lynn; H. A. Vogel, 
Pfeister & Vogel Leather Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; J. Walcott, Concord; C. S. 
Walkup, Jr., 8 Crawford St., Roxbury; 
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E. J. Wall, 889 Fourth St., South Boston; 
J. S. Walsh, 56 Moseley St., Dorchester; 
A. B. Warren, Garden Terrace, Cam- 
bridge; W. M. Washburn, 52 East 79th 
St., New York, N.Y.; J. B. Waterman, 
458 Madison St., Fall River; P. B. Wat- 
son, Jr., 5 Hutchinson St., Milton; R. C. 
Watson, South Dartmouth; A. J. Weath- 
erhead, Jr., 1777 Crawford Rd., Cleve- 
land, O.; A. H. Webber, 310 East Chapin 
St., Cadillac, Mich.; M. Weiss, 2342 East 
43d St., Cleveland, O.; F. S. Welsh, 11 
High St., Hudson; H. M. Werteimer, 
13229 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O.; G. A. 
E. Wessman, 54 Fayette St., Cambridge; 
M. Weston, 6 Fayerweather St., Cam- 
bridge; H. W. Wheeler, 84 Hammond 
St., Cambridge; R. B. Whidden, Lowell; 
C. A. N. White, 612 Washington Ave., 
Cairo, Ill.; R. J. White, 14 Patten St., 
Watertown; G. Whitehead, 57 Dana St., 
Cambridge; B. P. Whitney, Wayland; 
G. H. Whitney, 232 Marlborough St., 
Boston; W. W. Whitney, Winchendon; 
M. L. Wiener, 6 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge; F. Wigglesworth, Milton; E. W. 
Wilder, 90 Columbia Rd., Dorchester; B. 
B. Williams, 15 Common St., Dedham; 
G. H. Williams, 803 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md.; R. J. Williams, Jr., 8 Colum- 
bia Terrace, Dorchester; G. L. Wilson, 6 
Acacia St., Cambridge; B. Winkleman, 
6705 Rising Sun Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. Winlock, 41 Bowdoin St., Cambridge; 
P. Winsor, Weston; F. B. Withington, 
700 Prospect St., Honolulu, Hawaii; H. 
N. Witt, 52 White St., East Boston; R. 
L. Wolf, 11, 201 Bellflower Rd., Cleve- 
land, O.; C. Wood, Jr., 73 Wendell St., 
Cambridge; B. Woronoff, 11 Lowell St., 
Boston; H. M. Wright, 507 West Chelten 
Ave., Germantown, Pa.; R. H. Wyner, 
61 Charlotte St., Dorchester; B. V. 
Zamore, 1293 Cambridge St., Cambridge; 
W. Ziegler, Jr., 527 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y.; J. S. Zinsser, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

The addresses and probable occupa- 
tions, as far as they are known, of the 
following are: R. A. Bakeman, Spring- 
field, teaching; K. Bedrosian, 56 E. Hav- 
erhill St., Lawrence; S. M. Bemis, 80 
Bradbury Ave., Medford, college teach- 
ing; Jacobus C. Bosman, 70 Koch St., 
Pretoria, S. Af., teaching; E. V. Brewer, 
507 E 124th St., Cleveland, O., teaching; 
S. H. Brown, Westtown, Pa., teaching 
History and Government; F. M. Buck- 
ley, 23 Sacramento St., Cambridge, 
teaching; H. E. Burtt, 34 Sheridan St., 
Haverhill, teaching Psychology in Sim- 
mons College; R. T. Bye, 150 N 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Carpenter, 103 
Francis St., Boston, physiological chem- 
ist at Nutrition Labratory, Boston; W. 
C. Clark, Martintown, Ont., Can., lec- 
turer in Economics at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont.; W. J. Crozier, 
Agar’s Island, Bermuda, resident natu- 
ralist, Bermuda Biological Station; C. W 
David, Onarga, Ill, teaching; J. A. 
Easley, Jr., Greenville, S.C., ministry; 
Gabriel Farrell, 62 Central St., Somer- 
ville, ministry; W. G. Foye, W. Bridge- 
water, scientific expedition to the Fiji 
Is.; I. C. Gardner, Reynolds, Ind.; 
Mason Garfield, Williamstown; C. E. 
Glock, 616 Somerset St., Johnstown, Pa. 
law; C. T. Gorde, Shelley, N.C., teach- 
ing; E. L. Harrington, Maryville, Mo.; 
J. S. van Heerden, Middleburg, Trans- 
vaal, teaching; A. H. Herrick, 34 Maple 
Ave., Cambridge, teaching; E. D. Keith, 
1815 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
linen manufacturing; B. R. Lewis, Univ. 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Asst. Prof. of 
English in Univ. of Utah; L. H. Miller, 
14, Tuxedo, N.Y., ministry; E. K. 
Mafres, Gunnison, Col., teaching; C. C. 
McCracken, Oxford, O., Prof. of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy in the Western 
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College for Women; F. E. Malick, 508 N. 
Market St., Shamokin, Pa., teaching; 
K. O. Mason, 50 Maynard St., Paw- 
tucket, R.I., teaching; W. E. Milne, 
1046 Boyce Ave., Walla Walla, Wash., 
teaching; J. L. Moore, ’14, Emaus, Pa.; 
L. B. Moss, Nanking, China, teaching; 
A. D. Muir, Lander, Manitoba, “in the 
British forces next year”; Christian Nus- 
baum, Columbus Grove, Pa., teaching; 
A. E. Phoutrides, 21 Ellery St., Cam- 
bridge, teaching in philology; J. C. Po- 
land, Jr., *11, 124 Temple St., West 
Roxbury, ministry; Donald Roberts, 8 
Tennis Court, Brooklyn, N.Y., teaching; 
G. W. Rutherford, 708 Maryland Place, 
Columbia, Mo., teaching; J. D. Ryan, 
14, 27 Coolidge Road, Allston, teaching; 
Harold St. John, ’14, 32S. 21st St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., botanist; H. J. Savage, 
100 Linsley Ave., Meriden, Conn., 
teaching at Bryn Mawr College; C. G. 
Smith, 410 Dallas St., Waco, Tex.; H. T. 
Smith, Frothingham St., Milton, teach- 
ing; G. H. Spangler, Cambridge, next 
year Sheldon Travelling Fellow; R. E. 
Spencer, 156 Springfield St., Chicopee, 
instructor in the Case School, Cleveland, 
O.; L. L. Steele, 378 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge; Archer Taylor, West Chester, 
Pa., Instructor in German, Washington 
Univ., St. Louis, Mo.; H. W. Thompson, 
Westfield, N.Y., Asst. Prof. of English 
in the State College, Albany, N.Y.; R. 
G. Trotter, Toronto, Canada, teaching; 
C. K. Trueblood, Richmond, Ind., 
teaching; T. O. Urdel, Bethel College, 
Newton, Kan., teaching; L. G. Wesson, 
50 So. Lenox St., Worcester, teaching 
chemistry. 


Law School. 


The addresses of the following, who 
received their LL.B. degrees in June, 
1915, all of whom expect to practise law, 
are: J.H. Amberg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
H. A. Andrews, East Conway, N.H.; 


Non-Academic. 
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E. E. Bartlett, 1083 Delaware Ave., Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; L. W. Berghoff, 2714 Pine 
Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill.; D. D. Cren- 
shaw, Dermott, Ark.; P. D. Edmunds, 
Chelan, Wash.; E. G. Fifield, Conway, 
N.H.; James Garfield, Cambridge; R. L. 
Gideon, 1450 25th St., Ogden, Utah; 
S. P. Gilbert, Jr. 47 Oakland Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J.; F. A. Nagel, Denver, 
Col.; G. M. Nead, 10 Beacon Ave., Nor- 
wood; D. B.O’Connor, Jr., 90 Broadway, 
Taunton; T. B. Price, care of Winthrop 
& Stimson, 32 Liberty St., N.Y.; C. B. 
Randall, ’12, 11 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge; J. H. Ross, Brunswick, Ga.; I. P. 
Seery, 66 Heller Parkway, Newark, N.J.; 
R. J. Watson, 1683 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge; S. H. Wellman, Topsfield. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Logan Hay, / ’96, is a member of the 
Efficiency and Economy Committee of 
the Illinois General Assembly. This 
committee has just published a compre- 
hensive and illuminating report, which 
points out the defects in present regu- 
lations governing the various depart- 
ments of the State organization, which 
suggests methods of concentration of re- 
sources, illustrating and enforcing these 
suggestions by data gathered from ex- 
periments in other States and countries. 

Judge George Gray, /’63, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the commission 
provided for in the Bryan Peace Treaty 
with Great Britain. 

The graduating class of the Law 
School assembled for a dinner at the 
Boston City Club on May 21. Oliver 
Wolcott, ’13, presided, and addresses 
were made by Judge Charles M. Hough, 
Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, Prof. Felix Frank- 
furter, / 06, Prof. Samuel Williston, ’82, 
and Prof. Roscoe Pound, / ’90. 

Prof. Felix Frankfurter, / ’06, in an 
address before the Conference of Chari- 
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ties and Correction, held in the Mt. 
Vernon Place Church in Baltimore, on 
May 17, urged that American universi- 
ties should train students for social work 
as definitely as they train them for law 
and medicine. He argued that social 
work, with its continually widening 
scope, should be admitted to be one of 
the professions, for only by giving this 
work professional standing, he claimed, 
can it be made thoroughly effective. 
This address was in answer to one by 
Abraham Flexner, p ’06, assistant secre- 
tary of the General Education Board of 
N.Y. City, who claimed that social work 
did not yet measure up to the criteria of 
a profession. 

D. Z. Yui, p 710, is one of the secre- 
taries of the Chinese Trade Commis- 
sioners who have been making a tour of 
the United States. He has made various 
addresses on the general subject of trade 
between China and America. 

Louis A. Coerne, Ph.D. ’05, who has 
been in charge of the music at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin since 1909, has been 
appointed Professor of Music in the 
Connecticut College for Women. He is 
the author of The Evolution of Mod- 
ern Orchestration and is a composer of 
some repute. His opera, Zenobia, has 
been performed in Germany. 

Dr. Austin Lee McRae, S.D. ’86, who 
has made for the Government an ex- 
haustive investigation of the relation of 
atmospheric electricity to weather fore- 
casts, and who has been a professor 
in the Universities of Texas and Mis- 
souri, has been appointed Director of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, Mo. 

Franklin Lafayette Masterson, A.M. 
"14, Superintendent of Schools in Rich- 
mond, Texas, is acting as an instructor 
in psychology, literature, and rhetoric 
in the Houston Summer Normal School. 

Leonard Withington, G.S. ’05-07, 
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editor of the Newburyport: Herald, has 
been made secretary of the Publicity and 
Convention Bureau of the Portland, 
Me., Chamber of Commerce. 

John Levi Manahan, A.M. ’14, has 
been appointed as the head of the new 
Department of Education, to be estab- 
lished next year at Bates College. 

William Towne Gunnison, LL.B. 95, 
has been appointed as a member of the 
State Public Service Commission of 
New Hampshire for six years from June 
1. He graduated with high rank from 
Dartmouth, and, since leaving the Har- 
vard Law School has been practising 
in Rochester as the partner of Gov. 
Samuel D. Felker. He is also judge of 
the Rochester Municipal Court. 

Daniel Allen Clarke, B.A.S. ’04, has 
proved in the Red Oak Nurseries, near 
Fiskeville, R.I., that much of the- so- 
called useless land of the Eastern States 
may be made productive and profitable. 
Mr. Clarke has now over a hundred acres 
under cultivation where he is raising 
flowering shrubs and ornamental trees 
for the market. 

Ira Walter Richardson, M.D. ’15, has 
been appointed junior house officer at 
the Malden Hospital. He graduated 
from Colby College in 1910. 

Reuben B. Hutchcraft, Jr., LL.B. ’11, 
who is a representative in the Kentucky 
Siate Legislature, will next year become 
an instructor in the College of Law of 
the University of Kentucky. 

Dr. Robert M. Merrick, M.D. ’00, has 
been appointed by Gov. Walsh a mem- 
ber of the Mass. State Board of Charity. 
He has been an assistant professor of 
children’s diseases at Tufts College and 
visiting physician at the St. Mary’s In- 
fant Asylum. 

Edgar V. Frothingham, LL.B. ’99, has 
been appointed a magistrate in Manhat- 
tan. He was formerly a commissioner of 
public works. 
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Burr F. Jones, A.M. ’00, has been 
elected Superintendent of Schools in 
Amesbury. 

Clifford Spence Anderson, LL.B. ’03, 
will have charge of the department of 
law, applied economics, organization 
and finance, in the school of accountancy 
and business administration, which is to 
be opened in the Worcester Y.M.C.A. 
on the first of September. Mr. Anderson 
is a graduate of Brown, and of the Har- 
vard Law School, and has since been 
practising law in the firm of Stiles and 
Anderson in Worcester. 

Peter Florence McCarty, LL.B. ’11, 
has announced his candidacy for the 
position of Representative from Ward 
20, Boston. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and has not before been a candi- 
date for public office, although he has 
been active in politics in Dorchester. 

F. X. Mahoney, M.D. ’05, has been 
appointed by Mayor Curley, health 
commissioner of Boston. He replaces the 
present unpaid board of three commis- 
sioners of which he has been chairman, 
and it is expected that he will wholly 
reorganize the board, probably in the 
political interests of the Mayor. Dr. 
Mahoney is a graduate of Holy Cross 
College and of the Harvard Veterinary 
and Medical Schools. 

The Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, D.D. 
’15, Bishop of New York, is chairman of 
a committee organized io raise funds for 
the relief of suffering in Armenia. The 
Armenians, who have always been perse- 
cuted by the Turks, are now said to be 
absolutely destitute as a result of the 
war. The men have been forced unwill- 
ingly into the war and their families are 
struggling against hunger and pestilence. 

M. B. Hastings, who has been during 
the past year a student in the School of 
Business Administration, will next year 
have charge of the new courses in Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., intended for ad- 
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vanced students seeking preparation for 
commercial careers in the Northwest, 
This new department of Reed College 
will have aims similar to those of the 
Harvard Business School. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Made to Order: Short Stories from a 
College Course, is a collection of thirteen 
stories written in English 22 by Harold 
Amory, 716, R. G. Carter, ’16, G.Court- 
ney, 16, Duncan Dana, ’14, G. Lamont, 
16, A. F. Leffingwell, 16, P. R. Mechem, 
14, E. C. Park, 15, C. C. Petersen, ’15, 
W. E. Shea, ’14, G. C. Smith, Jr., ’15, 
R. B. Southgate, °16, and Leonard 
Wood, Jr., 16. The somewhat satirical 
preface by Mr. G. H. Maynadier, the 
instructor in the course, states the rea- 
son for the publication, and concludes 
by saying, “Like most good stories they 
are intended primarily to entertain. 
They did entertain the instructor as he 
read them, and so he is glad to take this 
opportunity to thank the authors heart- 
ily for the pleasure which they — like so 
many othersof his students— have given 
him. No doubt the fortunate public 
will now show their good taste by equal 
appreciation.” The stories themselves 
are as good as most respectable maga- 
zine stories. Whether it would not have 
been wiser for the authors to run their 
chances in getting them published in 
some of the College papers is a question 
for every reader to decide for himself. 

The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by Rev. 
William A. Knight, A.M. ’05, of Brigh- 
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ton, is next autumn to be published in 
Dutch. Since its publication several 
years ago in Boston, it has been trans- 
lated into eight foreign languages. 

After much discussion in the New 
York Sun and other papers the impor- 
tant decision seems to have been reached 
that the historic ballad entitled The 
Lone Fish Ball may properly be called 
a Harvard song and that it at least may 
have been written by Prof. George 
Martin Lane, some time before 1860. 
Even the New Haven Register is willing 
to award Massachusetts the honor of 
being the song’s place of origin. 

George Santayana, ’86, although he 
is living in Spain, has not given up his 
interest in things American. In a re- 
cent number of the New Republic he 
writes a rather pessimistic review of re- 
cent American poetry, closing it with the 
characteristic remark that “The aver- 
age human, genteel person with a heart, 
a morality, and a religion is left for the 
moment without any poetry to give him 
pleasure or do him honor.” Mr. Santa- 
yana is himself a true poet who does not 
forget, as so many of our young poets do 
forget, that gentility, morality, and re- 
ligion are as old as our world, and are 
as true today as they always have been. 

An interesting and important venture 
undertaken by Harvard men is the pub- 
lication of the Economie World. The 
editor is A. R. Marsh, ’83, the associate 
editor Guy Emerson, ’08, and the busi- 
ness manager W. B. Marsh, ’14. Mr. 
A. R. Marsh, who has been president of 
the Cotton Exchange of New York City, 
some time ago took over two small 
papers, the Market World, and the 
Chronicle, an insurance journal. About 
a year ago he decided to unite the two 
and to bring out the kind of business 
journal which he believed was needed. 
Mr. Emerson describes the paper as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘It appeared to us that the busi- 
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ness papers of the country devoted 
themselves too much to figures, and to 
superficial comment. Mr. Marsh car- 
ried the ideals of a Harvard professor 
into the business world with him, and he 
realized that the best business men suc- 
ceed on the basis of ideas, and not on the 
basis of being mere lightning calcula- 
tors. We felt, in other words, that some 
of the fundamental and constructive 
thinking that is applied in the develop- 
ment of other branches of American life, 
can successfully be applied in the busi- 
ness world. On this basis we attacked 
the situation. We did not attempt to 
compete with trade journals or existing 
financial papers. We went among the 
business men as an economic weekly at- 
tempting to give them, in concise form, 
sound discussions of the underlying 
principles of business, written both by 
men who had actually applied their ideas 
to American conditions, and by men 
who were frankly students of business, 
but without practical experience.” In 
an admirable editorial entitled, “The 
Call to American Business to Find 
Itself,’ Mr. Marsh sums up, at the 
end, the purpose of his paper, “to be 
what Mr. Root has appositely denomi- 
nated a ‘missionary of good understand- 
ing’ to business men. Our messages will 
perhaps not be called those of the ‘new 
freedom’; but we hope they will be called 
those of a new creative, constructive, 
contented, and prosperous period in the 
United States.” We have heard so much, 
in recent years, of Harvard “radicals,” 
that it is pleasant to record the work of 
other Harvard men, whose radicalism 
consists in a willingness to believe in the 
honesty of business, who are spreading 
sound economic doctrines soberly and 
fearlessly. That the purpose of the 
paper is approved by many Harvard 
men is attested by the fact that it has 
already printed important contributions 
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by Pres. Eliot, Prof. T. N. Carver, Gen. 
Wm. A. Bancroft, ’78, Maj. Henry L. 
Higginson, [’55], Roger A. Derby, ’05, 
and others, 

The Nation’s Jubilee. — On July 8 the 
New York Nation celebrated the semi- 
centennial of its existence and the begin- 
ning of its 101st volume by issuing a 
jubilee number, containing nearly 80 
pages of text. It printed a dozen special 
articles, most of which had to do with 
the origin, early days, founders, editors, 
and contributors of that great journal. 
Lord Bryce wrote on E. L. Godkin and 
W. P. Garrison, ’61; W. C. Brownell, a 
former member of the editorial staff, de- 
scribed “the Nation from the Inside”; 
Henry James, L.S. ’62, had a character- 
istically blurred note on its founding; 
Henry Holt, in an article on “A Young 
Man’s Oracle,” not only showed the 
great influence which the Nation exerted 
on the thoughtful young men of fifty 
years ago, but also contributed several 
entertaining character studies of Godkin; 
C. C. Nott had “Reminiscences of an 
Octogenarian,” which were less impor- 
tant, whether in form or in substance, 
than the article of Prof. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, who wrote on “The Hazards of 
Reviewing”; Prof. A. V. Dicey gave 
“An English Scholar’s Appreciation of 
Godkin”’; Oswald G. Villard, ’93, the 
present proprietor, told of ‘The Nation 
and its Ownership,” and Arthur G. 
Sedgwick, ’64, — an early member of the 
Staff, and since deceased, — stated the 
principles which Godkin laid down to 
govern the Nation’s reviewers. Gustav 
Pollak, a contributor of forty years’ 
standing, appropriately summarized the 
list of contributors, mostly of the first 
generation, but also including some of 
the patriarchs who still live, but have 
laid down their pens. With equal appro- 
priateness a long review of book-pub- 
lishing from 1860 down to the present 
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time was assigned to the veteran pub- 
lisher, G. H. Putnam. W. R. Thayer, 
’81, contributed a survey of the course 
of historical writing during the past half- 
century. On a separate folio the por- 
traits of the editors and owners were 
given. All save one of these held Har- 
vard degrees, viz.: E. L. Godkin, h ’71, 
W. P. Garrison, ’61, P. E. More, p ’93, 
Hammond Lamont, ’86, H. DeW. Fuller, 
’98, and O. G. Villard, 93. The pre- 
dominating influence of Harvard on the 
character of the Nation appeared from 
the start. Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, was 
one of its founders; J. R. Dennett, ’62, 
was a tireless coadjutor; James Russell 
Lowell, ’38, F. J. Child, ’46, W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51, and similar leading Har- 
vard scholars in each generation, have 
added authority to its literary and 
critical articles. It is gratifying to learn 
that the circulation of the Nation has 
been steadily increasing. 

T. L. Stoddard, 05, who has made a 
special study of Balkan politics, had a 
popular article in a recent number of the 
Century Magazine entitled “Bulgaria, 
the Heir to Constantinople.” Mr. Stod- 
dard points out that whatever Bulgaria 
finally decides to do in the war her action 
will be dictated only by self-interest; 
that it is necessary in consideration of all 
Balkan questions to leave out our ideas 
of humanity, since all the Balkan peoples 
are “crazed by racial fanaticism and 
great ideas.” He makes no prophecy, 
but points out that the desire for the ful- 
filment of her “great idea,” the seating 
of the Bulgarian ruler on the throne of 
Constantinople, would seem more likely 
to be satisfied by an alliance with Aus- 
tria than by one with Russia. 

The History and Genealogy of the John- 
son Family, by Alfred Johnson, ’95, is a 
far more interesting book to the layman 
than are most genealogies. The sketch 
of Capt. Edward Johnson, the first of 
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the family to come to America, and the 
author of that curious book, Wonder- 
Working Providence, is delightful. Inter- 
esting, and historically important also, 
are the chapters devoted to the Johnsons 
in Connecticut and Maine. Even the 
genealogical lists have very human 
touches, and one turns the pages of the 
book with pleasure on account of the 
excellent illustrations. 

A very informing and much-needed 
article is that by Pres. Lowell in the Sep- 
tember number of the Atlantic Monthly 
on “A League to Enforce Peace.’”’ The 
daily press has had much to say about 
this newly formed league, of which Mr. 
Lowell is himself chairman, but most 
people still think of it as “some silly 
pacifist idea.” The object of the plan is: 
(1) “that before resorting to arms the 
members shall submit disputes with one 
another, if justiciable, to an interna- 
tional tribunal”; (2) “that in like man- 
ner they shall submit non-justiciable 
questions to an international council of 
conciliation, which shall recommend a 
fair and amicable solution”; (8) “that 
if any member of the league wages war 
against another before submitting the 
question in dispute to the tribunal or 
council, all the other members shall 
jointly use forthwith both their economic 
and military forces against the state that 
so breaks the peace”; (4) “that the sig- 
natory powers shall endeavor to codify 
and improve the rules of international 
law.” The idea is something like Mr. 
Roosevelt’s suggestion of an interna- 
tional police force, but is far less cum- 
bersome. It is more sensible than are 
most peace plans because it does not 
deny the possibility, or even the possi- 
ble justice, of war. The plan is only in 
its inception and therefore cannot be 
blamed for its vagueness, for its avoid- 
ance of details. The men responsible for 
it are greatly to be praised for what they 
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have done so far. It remains to be seen 
whether they can persuade other nations 
— even more perhaps this very nation 
—to take up the idea seriously. It 
would certainly take us very far away 
from Washington’s advice to avoid en- 
tangling alliances. 

Pamphlets received; City of Cambridge. 
Report of the Special Committee on Study 
of the Local Real Estate Assessment Situa- 
tion, with Recommendations, March 25, 
1915. Of this Committee Stoughton Bell 
’96, is chairman and Prof. C. J. Bullock, 
of the Department of Economics, repre- 
sents the University. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing: Ninth Annual Report of the President 
and of the Treasurer, 1915, containing in 
Part II many interesting and important 
papers on “Current Educational Prob- 
lems.” The Foundations of a League of 
Peace, by G. Lowes Dickinson. (World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, April, 1915.) 
The pamphlet gives a plan which Mr. 
Dickinson is sure will make war impossi- 
ble in the future. It is less absurd than 
are most suggestions of the professional 
pacifists. More Race Questions, by A. F. 
Griffiths, ’99. This is a paper read before 
the Social Science Club of Honolulu. It 
is an interesting discussion of the possi- 
ble future of the Japanese in Hawaii. 
A Conference of Neutral States. (World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, June, 1915.) 
Problems about War for Classes in Arith- 
metic, by D. E. Smith, Ph.D. (New York, 
1915.) This is a collection of simple 
problems intended to show that war is a 
useless expense to a nation. All possible 
moral sanctions of war are, of course, 
omitted, since arithmetic has nothing to 
do with ideals. Long Distance Submarine 
Signaling by Dynamo-Electric Machinery. 
A lecture by R. A. Fessenden. (Law- 
rence Scientific Association, June, 1914.) 
Some Notes on the Dunciad and The Dun- 
ciad of 1728, by R. H. Griffith, Professor 
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in the University of Texas, two pam- 
phlets reprinted from Modern Philology. 
Prof. Griffith is one of the most ardent 
students of the work of Alexander Pope 
in America. The information here col- 
lected is primarily bibliographical and 
much new light is thrown on the vexed 
question of the editions of that most diffi- 
cult of Pope’s works, the Dunciad. Prof. 
Griffith has made use, in his researches, 
of the wonderful Pope Collection in the 
Harvard Library. The Henry Draper 
Memorial, by Annie J. Cannon of the 
Harvard College Observatory (reprinted 
from the Journal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of Canada, May-June, 
1915), is an interesting history of the 
Memorial established by Mrs. Draper in 
1886 in memory of her husband. Many 
good plates increase the interest of the 
pamphlet. A Trip to South America, by 
Walter Lichtenstein, ’00, published by 
Northwestern University, is an inter- 
esting account of the author’s trip on 
behalf of the Harvard College Library, 
the Harvard Law School Library, the 
Northwestern University Library, and 
others. About 9000 books were secured, 
many of them of great importance, of 
some of which the title-pages are repro- 
duced in the pamphlet. Fourteenth An- 
nual Report of the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board. (Boston, 1915.) A pub- 
lic document of importance because, 
under the leadership of Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, this board has done admirable 
service to the city of Boston and has 
led other similar boards throughout the 
country. Depreciation in the Retail Shoe 
Business. (Bulletin No. 4 of the Bureau 
of Business Research, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1915.) This pamphlet is 
based on information supplied by mem- 
bers of the shoe trade, and, although it 
deals specifically with the retail shoe 
business, it discusses principles which 
relate to any mercantile business. It is a 
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good example of the valuable work being 
done outside the walls of the University 
by the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

An Interpretation of the Russian People. 
By Prof. Leo Wiener. (New York: 
McBride, Nast & Co. Cloth, $1.25.) 
When the war began one heard many 
suggestions of the Slavic Peril. Great 
hordes of uncivilized and ferocious Slavs 
were to swarm out from the misty plains 
of Asia and overrun Europe, annihilat- 
ingour hard-won civilization, and thrust- 
ing us back into medieval anarchy. 
These terrible prophecies were sedu- 
lously spread abroad by the Germans, 
who claimed to be the bulwark of West- 
ern civilization. As the war progressed, 
it is true, Europe and America began to 
realize that military autocracy might be 
quite as ferocious, quite as dangerous to 
liberal institutions as any Asiatic peril. 
Indeed, unprejudiced people began to 
wonder whether the peril was anything 
more serious than a menace to the terri- 
torial ambitions of Germany and Aus- 
tria in the Near East and in the Balkans. 
But there still remained, in many minds, 
a suggestion of forthcoming trouble from 
Russia. It was to allay this suspicion 
that Prof. Wiener wrote his book. He 
might easily have written an ephemeral 
treatise on Russia’s part in the war; he 
might have pointed out, with the same 
trenchant humor which carried his audit- 
ors by storm when he spoke at the Bos- 
ton Harvard Club, that Russia, more 
than any other nation, had been a pupil 
of Germany, but that, having learned, 
she was unwilling to be unrighteously 
dominated. He chose the less appealing, 
probably less lucrative, but certainly 
more permanently useful, method of pre- 
senting to American readers a faithful 
interpretation of the Russian people and 
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of their dominant ideals. The result is 
that he has produced a book of lasting 
value. Prof. Wiener makes no attempt 
to idealize Russia, to whitewash its fail- 
ings. He gives, instead, a sincere and 
honest picture of a great people, strug- 
gling, sometimes against heavy odds, 
toward a perfection which it is still very 
far from attaining. There is, perhaps, a 
little too much insistence on the deaden- 
ing influence of the bureaucracy and of 
the Orthodox Church, which are, after 
all, phases of Russian development; one 
prefers to think of the Tsar as a little less 
wicked than he is here painted; not every 
one would agree as to the infallibility of 
Tolstoy. But no book worth reading 
was ever written that did not, in some 
measure at least, reveal the passionate 
beliefs of its author; and these matters, 
springing from Prof. Wiener’s heart, in 
no way obscure the clear picture which 
his scholarly and accurate intellect has 
drawn. One who knows Russia, as the 
traveler knows it, superficially, finds 
here the solution of many perplexing 
problems. To one who does not know 
the country or the people at all, there is 
a mine of precise, philosophically con- 
sidered information. The Russian peo- 
ple is treated in its different aspects and 
in its various activities. The chapters 
on art, music, literature, religion, are 
illuminating. And the result is complete- 
ly destructive of that bogie, the Slavic 
Peril, — unless one fears, too, an Ameri- 
can Peril. For the book leaves one with 
the impression, gained by so many trav- 
elers, that Russia is, in many ways, curi- 
ously like America; that the Russian 
people, like the American, is moved by 
high aspirations; that both are trying to 
derive, from the metaphysical specula- 
tions of Old-World philosophers, a prac- 
ticable and workable theory of life. 
Progress, daring under repression, steady, 
practical in its aims — this seems to be 
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the modern outcome of generations of 
mysticism and silence. 

The Diplomacy of the War of 1914. By 
Ellery Stowell, 98. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1915. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00.) This is a 
careful and dispassionate analysis of the 
various diplomatic papers issued by the 
different European governments in ex- 
planation of their participation in the 
War. It will always be important as a 
reference book, but is also something 
more than this. Mr. Stowell is a student 
of international law, but he does not 
allow himself to become involved in 
technicalities. His analysis extends to 
comparison, to estimate, and, in placing 
the greatest blame on Germany for pre- 
cipitating the conflict, he points out what 
seems an insufficiently understood truth: 
that not the Kaiser, not even primarily 
the military aristocracy, but the state of 
mind of the whole German people, im- 
pelled the nation to a war of conquest. 
The idea of the super-man, of the super- 
nation, is not conducive to world peace. 
So, from this, Mr. Stowell points out that 
if Germany wins the war all idea of inter- 
national federation must give way to the 
ideal of selfish national perfection. But 
it is hardly fair to the author too much 
to emphasize this minor aspect of a schol- 
arly and extraordinarily useful book. It 
is mainly an unpartisan discussion of the 
facts, indisputable or distorted, which 
are brought out by the different “pa- 
pers” and through debates in the differ- 
ent legislatures. A valuable book for all 
who want really to understand the war. 

The Great War: The Second Phase. By 
Frank H. Simonds, 00. (New York: 
Mitchell, Kennerley & Co. 1915. Cloth, 
$1.25.) People in general seem to be 
agreed that Frank H. Simonds has, more 
successfully than any other American 
writer, given vigorous, accurate accounts 
of the war in Europe. In his articles in 
the New York Sun and later through his 
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leaders in the New York Tribune, Mr. 
Simonds gave, from day to day, the best 
analysis of what was going on at the 
front. ‘He seemed intuitively to know — 
he knew really through careful study — 
what were, every day, the most import- 
ant elements of the situation. The sub- 
stance of these editorials Mr. Simonds 
has now published in book form, but he 
has cut out, rearranged, and composed 
more than in his first book, and this sec- 
ond volume is, in consequence, a much 
better book than the first. It carries the 
story of the war from Oct. 1 to May 1, 
the beginning of the spring campaign. 
It is primarily narrative, but includes 
criticism and explanation when this is 
necessary to make the situation clear. 
Satisfactory little maps enable the reader 
unfamiliar with the various battle- 
grounds to understand the tactics of the 
opposing armies. There is, very prop- 
erly, little expression of opinion, since 
the book is a record; and as a record it is 
certainly the best thing which has been 
done so far, because it is so clear, so con- 
cise, So open-minded. 

College and the Future. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. Cloth, 
$1.50.) Indiana University is one of the 
leaders in putting the teaching of English 
Composition in America on a more rea- 
sonable basis. Much has been accom- 
plished by Prof. Frank Aydelotte, A.M. 
’03, and his work is now ably seconded 
by the volume, College and the Future (a 
somewhat misleading title), with an in- 
troduction and two essays by his col- 
league, Prof. Richard Rice, Jr., A.M. ’08. 
The central idea of this more “‘rational” 
method of teaching the student how to 
write is suggested in the sentence, “the 
technique of correct English, which one 
may apparently studyby itself in a hand- 
book, is really nothing but a practical 
method of thinking.’”’ A thorough knowl- 
edge of English Grammar should be 
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presupposed on the part of students 
entering college. Training in writing, in 
college, should be primarily a training 
in correct and consecutive thinking. No 
study of the principles of rhetoric will 
make a man write well, except in so far 
as those principles are made clearly an 
integral part of the expression of real 
thought. Correct writing, therefore, is 
the direct result of clear thinking; it is as 
much the business of the teacher of his- 
tory as of the teacher of English. College 
and the Future emphasizes these ideas in 
Part I. The larger portion of the book is 
made up of a series of essays intended to 
make students form and express their 
own ideas on topics of immediate and 
practical concern, leading them through 
college into national life, and from na- 
tionality into the consideration of hu- 
manity. The essays are well chosen, 
although naturally every teacher will 
find some favorites omitted. The essays 
include papers by John Corbin, ’92, 
William James, m 69, William de Witt 
Hyde, ’79, Francis G. Peabody, ’69, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 80, and John J. 
Chapman, ’84, as well as such a master- 
piece of expression as “An Apology for 
Idlers,’’ by Stevenson, and such a mas- 
terpiece of clear reasoning as Newman’s 
“Knowledge Viewed in Relation to 
Learning.” On the whole the book 
should be highly suggestive to teachers, 
and by no means devoid of interest to 
general readers. 

German Culture. The Contributions of 
the Germans to Knowledge, Literature, Art 
and Life. Selected by Prof. W. P. Pater- 
son, of Edinburgh University. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915.) 
A book on German Culture, written by 
professors in English and Scotch univer- 
sities in the year 1915, might be supposed 
to be a tirade against Germany and all 
things German. This book is nothing of 
the sort. Nor has Culture anything to do 
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with Kultur, as the word is bandied 
about today. The Editor states in his 
preface that the German means by Kul- 
tur exactly what he himself means by 
Culture, “civilization viewed on its high- 
er side.”” He says also that from gross 
overestimation of the intellectual effort 
of Germany we have swung to the oppo- 
site extreme of undue depreciation, and 
that his book is published in the hope of 
setting a true standard. This attempt is 
made in successive chapters, written by 
various professors, on History, Science, 
Philosophy, Art, Literature, Religion, 
etc. All this is very fair-minded and the 
articles are all well done. It is extremely 
British, this overemphasis on fair play. 
No attempt, moreover, is made to angli- 
cize Goethe as the German university 
professors have already denationalized 
and germanized Shakespeare. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edgedin this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Made to Order: Short Stories from a College 
Course. Selected by Howard Maynadier, ’89, 
Instructor in English. (New York: Lloyd 
Adams Noble. 1915. Cloth, $1.25.) 

Representative Phi Beta Kappa Orations, 
Edited for the United States Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa by C. S. Northrup, W. C. Lane, 
’81, Librarian of Harvard College, and J. C. 
Schwab. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1915. 
Cloth, $3.00.) 

Play in Education. By Joseph Lee, ’83. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1915. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

The Appointment of Teachers in Cities. Har- 
vard Studies in Education, u. By F. W. Bal- 
lou, Ph.D. (Harvard University Press. 1915. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

The Riverside History of the Unsted States, 
in 4 vols. I. Beginnings of the American Peo- 
ple, by C. L. Becker; {II. Expansion and Con- 
flict, by W. E. Dodd; III. Union and Democ- 
racy, by Allen Johnson; IV, The New Nation, 
by F. L. Paxson, p ’02. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co, 1915. Leather, $1.75 per volume.) 

Report of the Efficiency and Economy Com- 
mittee. The 48th General Assembly, Illinois. 
(Chicago, 1915. Cloth.) 

Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By F. 
W. Taussig, ’79, Professor of Economics, 
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(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1915. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00.) 

The Care of the Teeth. By C. A. Brackett, 
D.M.D. ’73, Professor of Dental Pathology. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1915. 
Cloth, 16mo, $.50.) 

College and the Future. By Richard Rice, 
Jr., p '03. Associate Professor of English in 
Indiana University. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50.) 

An Interpretation of the Russian People. By 
Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Languages 
and Literature. (New York: McBride, Nast 
& Co. 1915. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

History and Genealogy of One Line of Descent 
from Captain Edward Johnson, together with his 
English Ancestry, 1500 to 1914. By Alfred 
Johnson, ’95. (Boston: Published by the 
Author at the Stanhope Press. 1914, Cloth, 
8vo.) 

The Alligator and its Allies. By Albert M. 
Reese, Ph.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, 8vo, 1915. Illustrated, $2.50.) 

Our Gleaming Days. By Daniel Sargent, 13. 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger, n.d. Boards, 
$1.00.) 

The Great War: The Second Phase. By Frank 
H. Simonds, 00. (New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 1915, Cloth, $1.25.) 

The Diplomacy of the War of 1914. By Ellery 
C. Stowell, ’98, Assistant Professor of Inter- 
national Law in Columbia University. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1915. Cloth, 
Royal 8vo, $5.00.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. 
xxvi. (Cambridge: The Harvard University 
Press. Boards, $1.50.) 

German Culture. Edited by Prof. W. P. 
Paterson, of Edinburgh University. (New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1915. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

A Handbook of the Best Private Schools of the 
United States and Canada. By Porter E. Sar- 
gent, 06. (Boston. 1915. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1889. Henry P. McKean to Margaret 
Moore Riker, at New York, N.Y., 
December 2, 1914. 

Gordon Strong to Louise Anne 
Snyder, October 8, 1914. 

Henry F. Hewes to Margaret 
Gordon Warman, at Moncton, 
New Brunswick, June 5, 1915. 

. Henry G. Vaughan to Elizabeth 


1889. 


1890. 
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Russell Tyson, at Cambridge, 
April 5, 1915. 

1893. Joseph Clark Hoppin to Eleanor 
Dennistoun Wood, at Islip, Long 
Island, N.Y., July 20, 1915. 

1894. Rolla Sherwin Knapp to Emily 
Baer Connard, at Reading, Pa., 
June 14, 1915. 

1894. Townsend Lawrence to Caroline 
L. (Bogert) Brown, at New York, 
N.Y., June 10, 1915. 

[1898.] Frederick Maurice Newton to 
Margaret Ashley Shepard, at 
Brookline, May 15, 1915. 

1899. Philip Greenleaf Carleton to Sarah 
Swift Schaff, at Southborough, 
June 19, 1915. 

1899. Henry Felix Wolff to Miriam 
Upton Miner, at New York, N.Y., 
June 30, 1915. 

. Arthur Stedman Hills to Helen 
Mayo Seixas, at New York, N.Y., 
June 1, 1915. 

1900. Wilbur Morse to Margaret M. 
Lawrence, at Reading, Pa., May 
15, 1915. 

. Maurice Caro to Janet Steuer, at 
Roxbury, May 2, 1915. 

. Charles Miner Stearns to May 
Willson Laughlin, at Alexandria 
Bay, N.Y., June 24, 1915. 

1902. Harold Fletcher Barber to Alice 
L. Gibson, April 28, 1914. 

1902. Francis Raymond Boyd to Sarah 
H. Lyles, at Columbia, S.C., April 
27, 1915. 

. Louis Crawford Clark, Jr., to 
Frances Stokes, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 5, 1915. 

1902. John Van Lear Findlay, to Corrine 
Macon Hart, April 14, 1915. 

1902. Joseph Aloysius Love to Mary E. 
Lafford, at Webster, June 29, 
1915. 

. Burton Howard Camp to Rachel 
C. Rice, at Roxbury, June 30, 
1915. 
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1903. Charles Greely Loring to Kathe- 
rine Alice Page, at London, Eng., 
Aug. 4, 1915. 

{1904.] Arthur Wilbur Godfrey to Ger- 

trude Mary Hitz, at New York, 
N.Y., April 29, 1915. 
Arthur Lawrence Derby to Jan- 
etta Barr, at New Orleans, La., 
May 11, 1915. 

. Joseph Benson Marvin to Gladys 
Carroll, at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
April 9, 1915. 

. Augustus Smith Cobb to Mary 
Christine Converse Shaw, at New- 
ton Centre, June 9, 1915. 

[1907.] Francis Michael Doyle to Mar- 

garet M. Crowley, at Boston, 

June 17, 1915. 

Leslie Hastings to Dorothy Dow, 

at Marion, May 22, 1915. 

J. Horton Ijams to Margaret 

Seton Porter, at Lawrence, Long 

Island, N.Y., May 8, 1915. 

. William Bowditch Long to Har- 
riet Bayley, at Cohasset, June 6, 
1915. 

. Livingston Phelps to Mlle. de 
Berteaux, at Rome, Italy, June 
11, 1915. 

. Frank Skiddy von Stade to Kath- 
ryn N. Steele, at Westbury, L.I., 
June 26, 1915. 

. Gordon Weeks Waller to Mar- 
garet Garrison Voorhees, at Hope- 
well, N.J., June 9, 1915. 

. Edward Stoddard Barber to 
Elenor Vincent Campbell, at 
Portsmouth, N.H., June 18, 1915. 

. Joseph Warner Butler to Florence 
E. Waring, at Fall River, June 24, 
1915. 

. Ralph Maurice Corson to Cora 
Joan Kohlsaat, at Chicago, IIl., 
June 26, 1915. 

. George Luther Foote to Doris 
Russell, at Keene, N.H., May 15, 
1915. 


1907. 


1907. 
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1908. 


Henry Webb Hyde to Lucette 
Chapon, at Cohasset, June 26, 
1915. 


. George Richards Minot to Marian 


Linzie Weld, at Milton, June 29, 
1915. 


. Henry Ashton Robinson to Ann 


Luretta Sullivan, at Boston, June 
12, 1915. 


. Maurice Hayman Horblitt to 


Rose Cohen, at Dorchester, June 
10, 1915. 


. Arthur Warren Ingalls to Miriam 


Elizabeth James, at Chelsea, June 
2, 1915. 


. Lawrence Kirby Lunt to (Mrs.) 


Marjory Glen Nicholson, at Long- 
wood, May 17, 1915. 


. Hobart Pillsbury to Olinda Wel- 


ler, at New York, N.Y., May 8, 
1915. 


. Elliot Cowdin Bacon to Hope 


Norman, at Beverly, June 5, 1915. 


. Stanley Cobb to Elizabeth Mason 


Almy, at Cotuit, July 10, 1915. 


. Alanson Trask Enos, Jr., to Dor- 


othy Hulbert Sutphin, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., June 5, 1915. 


. Albert Paine Everts to Fannie 


Foster Tower, at Pepperell, April 
24, 1915. 


[1910.] John Alden Fisher to Florence 


1910. 


Saben Field, at Hinsdale, N.H., 
June 30, 1915. 

Horace Guild to Emily Davenport 
Merriam, at Sherburn, June 30, 
1915. 

Ernest James Hall to Alice G. 
Poole, at Brockton, July 28, 1915. 
George Putnam to Katherine 
Harte, at Philadelphia, Pa., June 
19, 1915. 

Herbert Rogers to Elise Burlen, 
at Boston, June 9, 1915. 

George Eustis Stephenson to 
Louise Dixon, at Boston, June 12, 
1915. 
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. James Batcheller Sumner to 
Bertha Louise Ricketts, at Jack- 
son, Miss., July 21, 1915. ' 


. Jesse Edwin Waid to Elinor Cut- 


ting Hamlin, at Brookline, May 
29, 1915. 


. Edward Augustus Allen to Mar- 


garet Phinney, at Brookline, July 
21, 1915. 


. Harry Vroman Borst to Mabel 


Callahan, at Amsterdam, N.Y., 
June 23, 1915. 


. Lyneham Crocker to Mary Thorn- 


dike, at Longwood, June 1, 1915. 

. Frederick May Eliot to Elizabeth 
Berkeley Lee, at Cambridge, June 
25, 1915. 

. Lawrence Cushing Goodhue to 
Gertrude Munroe-Smith, at New 
York, N.Y., May 3, 1915. 

. Gurnee Munn to Marie Louise 
Wanamaker, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 28, 1915. 

. Daniel Vincent O’Flaherty to 
Caroline Barrett Woods, at Spring- 
field, July 7, 1915. 

. John Humphreys Storer, Jr., to 
Elizabeth May Claxton, at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., June 1, 1915. 

. Arthur Sweetser to Ruth Gregory, 
at Highland Park, IIl., June 19, 
1915. 


. Samuel Lionel Wolfson to Bessie 


Freedman, at Chelsea, June 8, 
19165. 


. George Edward Akerson to Har- 


riet Blake, at Omaha, Neb., June 
28, 1915. 


. Thomas Tileston Baldwin, Jr., to 


1912. 


1912 


Marjorie Virginia Streeter, at 
Chelsea, June 1, 1915. 
. Huntington Pope Faxon to Laura 
Greenough, at Cambridge, June 
14, 1915. 
Paul Gifford to Florence Chase, 
at Fall River, May 18, 1915. 
. Lois Cantro Levison to Jeanette 
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Van Raalte, at New York, N.Y., 
April 8, 1915. 

. Thomas Tonkin McCabe to Esther 
G. Freeman, at Boston, June 5, 
1915. 

. Frank Cabot Paine to Virginia M. 
Low, at Detroit, Mich., April 15, 
1915. 

. Benjamin Pitman to Harriet Tal- 
bot Taylor, at Haverhill, July 24, 
1915. 

. Allen Ames Prior to Madeline I. 
Taylor, at Boston, July 2, 1915. 

. Myron Richards Williams to 
Helen Clare Gardner, at Spring- 
field, June 19, 1915. 

. Homer Darling Burch to Mildred 
Meredith, at Dubuque, Ia., June 
16, 1915. 

. Gouverneur Morris Carnochan, 
Jr., to Eleanor Taylor, at Middle 
Haddam, Conn., June 17, 1915. 

. James Campbell Manry to Mar- 
garet Wight King, at Cambridge, 
June 16, 1915. 

. Junius Spencer Morgan to Louise 
Converse, at Newton, June 15, 
1915. 

. Quentin Reynolds to Sylvia Crow- 
ell, at Upper Montclair, N.J., 
May 15, 1915. 

. Richard Dexter Walker to Marion 
Smith Watters, at Boston, May 8, 
1915. 

. Francis Chamberlain to Dorothy 
Homer, at Arlington, June 30, 
1915. 

. Huntington Reed Hardwick to 
Margaret Stone, at Marion, July 
8, 1915. 

. John Kenneth Howard to Ruth 
Gaston, at Boston, June 26, 
1915. 

. Grafton Winthrop Minot to Con- 
stance Gardner, at Ipswich, July 
24, 1915. 

. Henry St. John Smith to Con- 
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stance Wharton, at Groton, June 
30, 1915. 

S.B. 1875. William French Smith to 
Margaret R. Dawson, at Somer- 
ville, May 12, 1915. 

S.B. 1905. Edward Holyoke Osgood to 
Mary Child Nickerson, at Wal- 
pole, June 5, 1915. 

S.B. 1914. William Prentice Willetts to 

Christine Newhall Clark, at Ger- 

mantown, Pa., June 19, 1915. 

1910. Henry Goddard Leach to 

Agnes Lisle Brown, at Northwick, 

Villa Nova, Pa., Feb. 20, 1915. 

1912. Frank Estes Kendrie to 

Helen Phinney Wolcott, at Bel- 

mont, June 29, 1915. 

1914. William John Crozier to 

Blanche M. Benjamin, at Cam- 

bridge, June 25, 1915. 

1914. Thomas Dalgliesh Macmil- 

lan, to Eva Bryant Adams, at 

Northampton, June 24, 1915. 

LL.B. 1898. Frederick Elliott Draper 
to Janet Mann, at Troy, N.Y., 
June 26, 1915. 

LL.B. 1908. Guy Henry Cutter to 
Marion L. Burns, at Winchendon, 
June 30, 1915. 

LL.B. 1908. Walter Henry Merritt to 
Dorothy G. Wells, at Chicago, 
Ill., June 5, 1915. 

[L.S. 1910.] Frederick Huntington Bab- 
cock to Dorothy Doubleday, at 
Oyster Bay, N.Y., May 19, 1915. 

LL.B. 1910. Richmond Lennox Brown 
to Helen Pitkin, at Boston, May 
8, 1915. 

LL.B. 1915. Robert Graham Bosworth 
to Helen Russell Cauldwell, at 
Orange, N.J., June 17, 1915. 

LL.B. 1915. Henry Ely McElwain, Jr., 
to Elizabeth Ward Callahan, at 
Louisville, Ky., June 9, 1915. 

LL.B. 1915. Henry Kimball Urion to 
Katherine Paul, at Fitzwilliam, 
N.H., June 26, 1915. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 
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M.D. 1904. James Prince Lewis to Marie 
Dupont Emmons, at Jamestown, 
R.1., June 26, 1915. 

M.D. 1918. Edward De Witt Leonard 
to Grace Kyle Richardson, at 
Newton, June 15, 1915. 

M.D. 1915. Horace Kennedy Sowles to 
Avis H. Wheeler, at Barre, Vt., 
June 24, 1915. 

M.D. 1917. Aaron Paul Pratt to Agnes 
C. Daniels, at Wellesley, July 18, 
1915. m 

D.M.D. 1912. Paul Robert Manning to 
Marion Alice Redford, at Holyoke, 
June 1, 1915. 


NECROLOGY. 


May 1 to Juty 31, 1915. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 


Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University, 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Gravuates, 
The College. 


1852. William Robert Ware, S.B.,LL.D., 
b. 27 May, 1832, at Cambridge; 
d. at Milton, 9 June, 1915. 

1855. Charles Augustus Gregory, b. 7 
Sept., 1835; d. at Jamaica Plain, 
2 June, 1915. 

1855. James Tyndale Mitchell, b. 9 
Nov., 1834, at Belleville, Ill.; d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 4 July, 1915. 

1856. John Jordan Jacobsen, b. 25 May, 
1834, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 4 April, 1915. 

1858. Joseph Alden Shaw, b. 4 Jan., 
1836, at Athol; d. at Boston, in 
May, 1915. 

1859. Edward Herbert Jackson, b. 9 

July, 1836, at Plymouth; d. at 

Aiken, S.C., 24 May, 1915. 





1862. 


1862. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1864. 


1866. 


1872. 


1872. 


1873. 


1876. 


1876. 


1880. 


1880. 
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John Read, b. 19 May, 1840, at 
Cambridge; d. at Cambridge, 29 
July, 1915. 

Edward Babcock Sawtell, b. 26 
Sept., 1840, at Fitchburg; d. at 
Manchester, N.H., 1 July, 1915. 
John Langdon Ward, b. 25 Oct., 
1841, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 18 July, 1915. 
Edmund Souder Wheeler, b. 8 
Sept., 1842, at Eastport, Me.; d. 
at Buffalo, N.Y., 6 July, 1915. 
John Owen, b. 6 Mar., 1842, at 
Cambridge; d. at Boston, 8 May, 
1915. 

Arthur George Sedgwick, LL.B., 
b. 6 Oct., 1844, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Pittsfield, 14 July, 
1915. 

Henry Christian Mayer, b. 31 
Mar., 1844, at Westfield, N.Y.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 21 May, 
1915. 

Otis Henry Currier, b. 25 Nov., 
1850, at Charlestown; d. at Som- 
erville, 4 July, 1915. 

William Bricen Lord, b. 25 Dec., 
1849, at Washington, D.C.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 14 Feb., 1914. 
William Mansfield Groton, b. 28 
Nov., 1850, at Waldoboro, Me.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 25 May, 
1915. 

James Edwin Cleaves, M.D., b. 
5 July, 18538, at Somerville; d. at 
Medford, 20 June, 1915. 
Theodore Chickering Williams, 
S.T.B., b. 2 July, 1855, at Brook- 
line; d. at Boston, 6 May, 1915. 
Frederic William Sharon, b. 2 
Aug., 1857, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 14 
July, 1915. 

Fairfax Henry Wheelan, b. 27 
Sept., 1856, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 26 
Mar., 1915. 


—— 
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. Angell Boss Babbitt, b. 21 Aug., 
1859, at Burrillville, R.I.; d. at 
Media, Pa., 30 Apr., 1915. 

. Marshall Cushing, b. 11 March, 
1860, at Hingham; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 12 May, 1915. 

. Walter Elijah Damon, b. 22 Nov., 
1860, at Boston; d. at Brockton, 
23 Feb., 1915. 

. Charles Mifflin Hammond, b. 4 
Aug., 1861, at Nahant; d. at 
Upper Lake, Cal., 14 June, 1915. 
. Gouverneur Morris Carnochan, 
b. 5 Sept., 1865, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Nyack, N.Y., 30 June, 
1915. 

. Frederic Shurtleff Coolidge, M.D., 
b. 19 Dec., 1865, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 15 May, 1915. 
. John Rice Eldridge, b. 19 Sept., 
1864, at Milford; d. at Berkeley, 
Cal., 23 May, 1915. 

. George Hodges Shattuck, b. 2 
June, 1868, at Winchester; d. at 
Salem, 4 May, 1915. 

. Arthur Howe Pingree, b. 3 July, 
1868, at Jamaica Plain; d. at 
Annisquam, 19 July, 1915. 

. Sumner Carruth Saville, M.D., b. 
17 May, 1867, at Boston; d. at 
’ Cambridge, 27 May, 1915. 

. James Biddle Eustis, b. 8 Sept., 
1870, at New Orleans, La.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 8 July, 1915. 

. Allan Bradshaw Fay, A.M., b. 1 
Aug., 1872, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 5 July, 
1915. 

. Herbert Stuart Stone, b. 29 May, 
1871, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at sea in 
the wreck of the steamship Lusi- 
tania, near Queenstown, Ire., 7 
May, 1915. 

. Murray Anthony Potter, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 15 March, 1871, at 
Clifton, IIl.; d. at Lancaster, 17 
May, 1915. 


1899. 


1904. 
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Carl Gottfried Jahn, b. 19 Feb., 
1875, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., 9 March, 1915. 

Robert Franklin Manning, b. 1 
March, 1882, at Plainfield, N.J.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., 9 March, 1915. 


. Carlton Thayer Brodrick, A.M., 


b. 22 Jan., 1887, at Roxbury; d. at 
sea in the wreck of the steamship 
Lusitania, near Queenstown, Ire., 
7 May, 1915. 


. Edwin William Friend, A.M., b. 


15 June, 1886, at Tipton, Ind.; d. 
at sea in the wreck of the steam- 
ship Lusitania, near Queenstown, 
Ire., 7 May, 1915. 


. Edgar Ferdinand Zachritz, b. 5 


Sept., 1887, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 27 March, 1915. 


. Richard Rich Freeman, b. 28 


Oct., 1886, at Wollaston; d. at sea 
in the wreck of the steamship Lu- 
sitania, near Queenstown, Ire., 7 
May, 1915. 


. Robert Engs Andrews, b. 23 April, 


1888, at Jamaica Plain; d. at 
Brookline, 22 May, 1915. 


. Harold Penn Updegraff Alsop, b. 


18 April, 1889, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 10 Dec., 
1914. 


. Walter Cabot Paine, b. 17 Feb., 


1891, at Boston; d. at Manchester, 
16 July, 1915. 


Scientific School. 


. George Arnold Hines, b. 29 Jan., 


1841, at Brattleboro, Vt.; d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., 8 Aug., 1914. 


. Charles Follen Atkinson, b. 16 


April, 1844, at West Roxbury; d. 
at Boston, 6 May, 1915. 


. Albert Heminway Michelson, b. 


16 Jan., 1878, at Annapolis, Md.; 
d. at Cologne, Ger., 9 June, 1915. 


. George Yelverton Baker, M.F., b. 


26 Sept., 1886, at Newport, R.I.; 
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d. at Seattle, Wash., 15 April, 
1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1898. Charles William Prentiss, A.M., 


Ph.D., b. 14 Aug., 1874, at Wash- 
ington, D.C.; d. at Chicago, IIl., 
12 June, 1915. 


Medical School. 

. Henry Rockwood, b. 4 March, 
1832, at Fitchburg; d. at South 
Weymouth, 30 Sept., 1914. 

. Michael Freebern Gavin, b. 12 
May, 1844, at Roscommon, Ire.; 
d. at South Boston, 20 May, 1915. 
. John Hildreth McCollom, b. 6 
May, 1848, at Pittston, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 14 June, 1915. 

. William Neilson, b. 4 Feb., 1840, 
at Halifax, N.S.; d. at Leominster, 
14 May, 1915. 

. Seth Wight Kelley, b. 26 June, 
1848, at. Orford, Me.; d. at Wo- 
burn, 5 May, 1915. 

. Charles Parker Hooker, b. 18 
Sept., 1855, at Springfield; d. at 
Fortune Rocks, near Biddeford, 
Me., 19 July, 1915. ~ 

. Abraham Barker Cates, b. 12 
May, 1854, at East Vassalboro, 
Me.; d. at Annandale, Minn., 10 
June, 1915. 

. Thomas Alexander Crowell, d. in 
1901. 

. Daniel Joseph Mehegan, b. 26 
Feb., 1870, at Taunton; d. at 
Taunton, 21 April, 1915. 

. John Mason Hastings, b. 1 Oct., 
1869, at Bangor, Me.; d. at Prov- 
incetown, 10 June, 1915. 

. William Henry Downey, b. at 
New Braintree; d. at Taunton, 1 
Oct., 1914. 

. Albert Joseph Roberts, b. 26 
Aug., 1874, at Weston; d. at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 11 May, 1915. 
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Dental School. 

. George Henry Knowles, b. 12 Aug. 
1851, at Hallowell, Me.; d. at 
Pawtucket, R.I., 12 Jan., 1915. 

. Edward Merrill Currier, b. 15 
Aug., 1859, at Pepperell; d. at 
Quincy, 9 July, 1915. 

. John Joseph Gallahue, b. 10 Feb., 
1877, in Ireland; d. at South Bos- 
ton, 17 May, 1915. 


Law School. 

. John Clinton Gray, LL.D., b. 4 
Dec., 1843, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Newport, R.I., 28 June, 1915. 

. Seeber Edwards, b. 17 Oct., 1869, 
at Glen, N.Y.; d. at Providence, 
R.I., 25 Nov., 1914. 

. James Herron McCulloch, b. 4 
July, 1888, at Omaha, Nebr.; d.near 
Chula Vista, Cal., 18 May, 1913. 


Bussey Institute. 
. Elisha Wilson Morse, b. 20 April, 
1866, at Brockton; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 18 April, 1915. 


Temporary {embers. 


pared from such data as reach the Editor 


of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard 


University. 


The College. 


1880. Frank Russak, b. 10 April, 1858, 


at New York, N.Y.; d. at sea on 
the steamship Minnetonka, Lon- 
don to New York, N.Y., 29 Nov., 
1914. 

. (Special) Augustus Barker Hig- 
ginson, b. 16 June, 1866, at Stack- 
bridge; d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
17 June, 1915. 

. (Special) Donald Wheelock Davis, 
b. 28 Nov., 1878, at Findlay, O.; 
d. at Findlay, O., 19 July, 1915. 

. Herbert Warner Stebbins, b. 15 
March, 1857, at Worcester; d. at 
Brookline, 19 June, 1915. 
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. Caleb Van Husen Whitbeck, b. 
28 Nov., 1877, at Rochester, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 27 Feb., 
1914. 

1909. Guy Walton Maloon, b. 9 Jan., 
1886, at Beverly; d. at Colorado 
Springs, Col., 12 July, 1915. 

1918. Francis Skiddy Marden, d. at 
Cooperstown, N.Y., 23 July, 1915. 


Scientific School. 


1865. William Lincoln Parker, b. 23 
March, 1848, at Boston; d. at 
Cohasset, 29 June, 1915. 

1865. Seth Austin Thayer, b. 27 Feb., 
1847, at Randolph; d. at Brock- 
ton, 16 July, 1915. 

1893. Henry Wakefield Wellington, b. 
11 Nov., 1875, at Jamaica Plain; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 29 July, 
1915. 

. Edward Hemenway Stedman, d. 
at Morris Plains, N.J., 21 July, 
1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1904. Erich Muenter, b. 25 March, 
1871, at Uelzen, Ger.; d. at Mine- 
ola, N.Y., 6 July, 1915. 


Medical School. 
1846. James Lucas Wheaton, d. at 
Pawtucket, R.I., 12 Aug., 1915. 
1865. Nathaniel Bright Emerson, b. 1 
July, 1839, at Waialau, Hawaii; 
d. at sea on a steamship from 
Alaska to Honolulu, Hawaii, 16 
July, 1915. 


Veterinary School. 
1887. John Charles Harrington, b. at 
Everett; d. at Everett, 26 July, 
1915. 


Law School. 


1854. Stephen Greely Clarke, d. at 
Tenafly, N.J., 14 July, 1915. 
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1864. James Brinckerhoff Vredenburgh, 
b. at Freehold, N.J.; d. at Free- 
hold, N.J., 21 June, 1915. 


Non-Graduate Officer. 

Frederick Blanchard, Associate in 
Entomology (University Museum) 
1911-12; d. at Tyngsboro, 2 Nov., 
1912. 
Luther Samuel Livingston, Libra- 
rian of the Harry Elkins Widener 
Collection, 1914, b. at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; d. at Cambridge, 24 
Dec., 1914. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Hon. Daniel B. Fearing, of Newport, 
has recently given to the College Library 
his great collection of books on angling, 
fishing, fisheries, and fish culture. It is 
said to be one of the largest ever formed 
on these subjects, and contains over 
12,000 volumes. The foundation stone 
of any angling library is naturally Izaac 
Walton’s Compleat Angler, and of the 
170 or more editions of this work that 
have been published the Fearing collec- 
tion has over 160. It includes several 
copies of each of the rare first five edi- 
tions. There are also several manu- 
scripts and autographs of Walton, and 
the original probate copy of his will. Of 
the hundreds of other books on angling 
mention may be made of the earliest and 
rarest English book on the subject, 
namely, the T’reatyse on the Art of Fyssh- 
ing with an Angle, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde at Westminster, in 1496. 
There are works on angling in some 
twenty foreign languages. The collec- 
tion is equally complete in the subjects 
of fish, fisheries, and fish culture, and 
there is a long series of scrap-books, each 
devoted to a single kind of fish. On whal- 
ing and the whale fishery Mr. Fearing 
had an unusually largecollection, includ- 
ing a number of manuscript log books. 
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In a later issue of the Magazine will be 
printed a full description of the collec- 
tion by Mr. Fearing himself. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, and Pres. 
Lowell, ’77, were both given honorary 
degrees at the ceremonies connected with 
the dedication of the new buildings of 
Johns Hopkins University. The pres- 
entations were as follows: “George Ly- 
man Kittredge, Professor of English in 
Harvard University, an eminent scholar 
in English literature and language, an 
inspiring teacher, a productive and in- 
defatigable investigator, especially in 
the Middle-English period, our fore- 
most Chaucerian authority, who has 
likewise followed the traditions of his 
illustrious predecessor, Professor Child, 
in carrying forward the knowledge and 
the interpretation of the English and 
Scottish ballads — a student fruitful in 
contributions to knowledge, combining 
erudition with literary charm and search- 
ing criticism with sympathetic appre- 
ciation”; and, “Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an enthusiastic and stimulating 
teacher and student of the science of 
government, contributing largely and 
with penetrating analysis to our knowl- 
edge of the organization and operation 
of European Governments. As head of 
our leading University, while worthily 
maintaining its great traditions, contrib- 
uting wisely, vigorously, and broadly 
to the solution of many pressing prob- 
lems of higher education, keenly appre- 
ciative of the needs both of college stud- 
ents and of professional training.” 

Pres. Eliot is one of the vice-presidents 
of the committee which is raising funds 
for the relief of Poland. 

William R. Thayer, ’81, and Prof. 
George F. Moore, LL.D. ’06, received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters at the 
Yale Commencement. In presenting 
Mr. Thayer, Prof. Woolsey said, ‘ Wil- 
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liam Roscoe Thayer, born to a Harvard 
heritage and historian of his Alma 
Mater, poet and man of letters, Mr. 
Thayer has served his College in its 
Graduates’ Magazine. But he is an his- 
torian with a larger canvas. He has in- 
terpreted modern Italy to his country- 
men. He makes us share his love and 
enthusiasm. And as we glory in United 
Italy or follow breathlessly the diplo- 
macy of Cavour in his pages, neutrality 
cannot forbid our wishing her a wider 
future.” In conferring the degree Pres. 
Hadley said, “‘As one of the group of 
those who have made history and pol- 
itics a part of the world’s great litera- 
ture, we confer upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Letters and admit you to all 
its rights and privileges.’’ Prof. Moore 
was presented in the following: words: 
“George Foot Moore, 72, by inheri- 
tance and training a son of Yale, Pro- 
fessor Moore has given his life to the 
service of Andover Seminary and of 
Harvard. In the history of religion, in 
Hebraic literature, and in a bewildering 
list of Oriental tongues his attainments 
are of a rare order. Sound judgment, 
high breeding, and scholarship of a very 
great distinction unite in one whom we 
are proud to call our own.” Pres. Had- 
ley responded, “‘As one who has com- 
passed the high achievement of giving 
literary form to the results of critical 
theology and critical scholarship, we 
add to the degrees that Yale has already 
conferred upon you that of Doctor of 
Letters and admit you to all its rights 
and privileges.’”’ At the same time Yale 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on Justice 
Charles E. Hughes, LL.D. ’10. 


THE GREEK PLAYS. 

No more enthusiastic audiences have 
ever sat in the Harvard Stadium than 
those who witnessed on May 18 and 19 
Granville Barker’s production of the 
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Iphigenia in Tauris and the Trojan 
Women. The key to this success was the 
harmony achieved between material and 
presentation. The tone of the perform- 
ances was wisely adapted to Gilbert 
Murray’s modernized translations. The 
English poet has accomplished for the 
present generation the important serv- 
ice of making Euripides live again by 
expressing him in the terms of the most 
recent literary fashions. For substance 
of such sort archeological precision 
would have been out of place. Mr. 
Barker therefore retained only the 
broad outlines of the ancient setting 
and accessories, and by accommodating 
them to the exigencies and opportunities 
of modern dramatic conditions, by in- 
vesting them with the costumes and 
scenic devices of the schools of Gordon 
Craig and Leon Bakst, he appealed to 
spectators of the twentieth century. 
Typical examples were the convincing 
effect of barbaric magnificence attained 
in the Iphigenia and the absolutely 
overpowering impression created by 
the symbolized conflagration of the 
city at the end of the Troades. The con- 
cordant fusion of the old and the new 
gave a peculiar fitness to the patronage 
of the enterprise by both the Classic 
and English Departments. A __ like 
harmony existed between the loftiness 
of Attic tragedy and the high merit 
of the acting. Greek plays, such as 
the Medea and the Zdipus King, have 
suffered much during the last decade in 
the estimation of Americans through 
the inadequacy of their presentation by 
amateurs or inferior professionals. The 
efforts of Granville Barker’s company 
have gone far toward correcting this 
unfavorable opinion. All of the artists 
were equal to their difficult parts; even 
the King Thoas of the Iphigenia was 
properly conceived in that humorous 
light with which the race-proud Hel- 
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lenes must have viewed the outlandish 
and outwitted prince. But the skill or 
rather the genius of Miss McCarthy in 
the title réle of the first play and as Hec- 
uba in the second was little less than an 
astounding revelation. She exemplified 
tragic exaltation without committing 
once the sin of theatrical bombast. Not 
only did she identify herself with the 
two diametrically opposed personalities, 
but she introduced the subtlest varia- 
tions into her interpretation of each 
character. It would have been easy, for 
instance, to fall into monotony in de- 
lineating the unrelieved agony of Hec- 
uba, but Miss McCarthy colored the 
emotion of grief with infinite shading, 
until, at the conclusion, when it seemed 
that she had exhausted every gradation, 
she reached a supreme climax by tramp- 
ing about the orchestra and beating the 
ground. She proved herself more truly 
Hellenic than if she had resorted to 
archeological pedantries, for she em- 
bodied the very spirit of the Greeks in 
her restraint, as when, instead of tear- 
ing the passion to tatters, she averted 
her gaze and turned despairingly to the 
wall at Andromache’s poignant farewell 
to herchild. It is such acting as this that, 
united to Mr. Barker’s intelligent schol- 
arship and dramatic sensitiveness, has 
made the plays of Euripides once more 
vital realities upon our stage. 

A committee of members of wives of 
the Faculty has been taking groups of 
Cambridge school children through the 
University Museum from day to day. 
This has been done for the purpose of 
interesting the children in the treasures 
of the Museum and is one of the outside 
University activities which seems to be 
of real service. 

Prof. C. H. Haskins, h ’08, Dean of 
the Graduate School, has given a course 
of lectures this summer at the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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The Department of Education is to 
offer next year a special training course 
in the management of playgrounds and 
recreation centres. It will be directed 
by Mr. G. E. Johnson, who has had long 
experience as he was, for several years, 
director of playgrounds in Pittsburg and 
has given courses in the New York School 
of Philanthropy. Hewill have assistance 
from Joseph Lee, ’83, whose recent book, 
Play in Education, is noticed else- 
where, and by Dr. J. E. Goldthwait, 
M.D. ’88, Professor in the Medical 
School. 

Prof. de Wulf of Louvain University 
will next year give a course in Scholastic 
Philosophy at Harvard. He is one of the 
most prominent of modern students of 
the medieval period, a sympathetic 
master of the subject of Scholastic Phil- 
osophy which has, so far, been treated 
only in the most cursory way at the 
University. 

Last year there were about 50 more 
applicants for admission to the Fresh- 
man Class than usual. It was generally 
believed that this was due to a very suc- 
cessful year in athletics and to the open- 
ing of the Freshman Dormitories, both 
of which advertised the University. 
Those who have followed the registra- 
tion closely during the last few years 
believed that the increase was abnormal 
and that this year would see no increase, 
perhaps rather a falling off in the appli- 
cations for admission. Their prophecies 
have not proved to be correct. It is still 
too early to say how many there will 
actually be in the new Freshman Class, 
but the fact remains that last year there 
were 892 applicants for admission and 
that this year there are 955, an increase 
of 63, which is greater than the almost 
phenomenal growth of last year. This 
comes, also, just after the much discussed 
raising of the tuition fee. It certainly 
does not indicate any falling off in qual- 
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ity as no change has been made in the 
entrance requirements. After the full 
returns come in it will be interesting to 
see whether the increase is due to the 
fact that the New Plan of admission is 
becoming better known and whether the 
efforts of Harvard Clubs in more distant 
parts of the country are having their 
effect. 

Frederick H. Sterns, Ph.D. ’15, is in 
charge this year of the exploring expedi- 
tion under the auspices of the Peabody 
Museum in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas. Explorations will be made in 
known prehistoric villages of the Kansas, 
Wichita, and Pawnee Indians, with the 
view of establishing their possible rela- 
tionship to the Eastern Nebraska pre- 
historic people. The expedition will be 
in the field about four months. 

In an address made recently at the 
University of North Carolina, President 
Lowell gave a broad definition of culture 
which is certainly very far from the Ger- 
man definition of Kultur. He said, in 
substance: ‘‘Culture does not mean the 
possession of a body of knowledge com- 
mon to all educated men, for there is no 
such thing today. It denotes rather an 
attitude of mind than a specific amount 
of information. It implies enjoyment of 
things the world has agreed are beauti- 
ful; interest in the knowledge that man- 
kind has found valuable; comprehension 
of the principles that the race has ac- 
cepted as true All this involves a desire 
to know, coupled with a capacity to 
acquire and appreciate.” 

Prof. Roscoe Pound delivered the 
principal address at the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio State Bar Association 
which was held at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
from July 6-9. 

Prof. G. F. Swain, of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, is one of three 
commissioners appointed to work out a 
comprehensive plan for the development 
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of New York Harbor. The commission is 
expected to consider all the problems 
relating to maritime traffic and the hand- 
ling of freight. 

Prof. R. A. Daly, Ph.D. ’96, was one 
of the speakers at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held during the first 
week in August at the University of 
California. 

In honor of his sixty-first birthday 
Dr. W. T. Councilman, h ’99, was given 
a dinner at the Hotel Belvedere in Balti- 
more, on May 13. The dinner was at- 
tended by over a hundred, among them 
many of the most noted physicians of 
America, of whom a good proportion 
were former students of Dr. Councilman 
in the Harvard Medical School. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Simon Flexner, 
S.D. (Hon.) ’06, and Dr. E. H. Brad- 
ford, 69. Dr. Councilman was presented 
with a portrait of himself painted by 
Leopold Seyffert of Philadelphia. 

Prof. Arthur Pope, 01, made an ad- 
dress at the sixth annual convention of 
the American Federation of Arts, held in 
Philadelphia on May 12. The topic be- 
fore the meeting was art education with 
special reference to cultural and indus- 
trial development. 

Prof. Bliss Perry gave the Phi Beta 
Kappa Address at Goucher College, 
Md., May 21. He commented on Emer- 
son’s famous Phi Beta Kappa Address at 
Harvard in 1837, pointing out that Emer- 
son, had he beenalive today, would have 
preached the supreme moral obligation 
of America in the war, that he would 
have shamed the diffidence of Ameri- 
cans in speaking out for righteousness, 
justice, and liberty. 

Robert G. Shaw, ’69, has presented to 
the University his remarkable collection 
of material relating to the history of the 
drama. This collection, consisting of 
great numbers of play-bills, portraits, 
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and illustrated books, one of the most 
complete ever gathered, will be more 
fully described in a later issue of the 
Magazine. 


WAR NOTES. 


Harry Gustav Byng. 


The news of the death in action of 
Harry Gustav Byng, ’13, has reached 
this country and has brought a deep 
sense of loss to the many friends that he 
made while here. Byng was born in 
London, July 12, 1889, and prepared at 
Harrow. When he decided to come to 
Harvard he had literally not anacquaint- 
ance in the United States, but the charm 
of his personality and the fineness of his 
character quickly brought him not ac- 
quaintances but friends. 

At Harvard he was a brilliant Associa- 
tion football player, being a member of 
the team for two years and twice picked 
on the All-America. As captain in his 
last year his coaching and leadership 
brought the team an exceedingly success- 
ful season. His literary ability made him 
an editor of the Advocate, while his social 
gifts brought himexceptional popularity. 

After leaving College he worked with 
the General Electric Company at Schen- 
ectady, and then returned to England in 
the autumn of 1913 and entered the 
English General Electric Company. At 
the outbreak of the war he enlisted as a 
private in the London Artists’ Rifles, 
and was detailed as a scout. His regi- 
ment was sent to the front in November, 
and he served with it till March, when 
he received a commission as 2d lieuten- 
ant in the 2d Border Line Regiment. 
During five days’ leave he was married 
in London to Miss Evelyn Curtis, of 
Boston, on March 22. On joining the 
regiment his resourcefulness and gal- 
lantry brought him much dangerous re- 
connaissance work, which he executed so 
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brilliantly that he was commanding more 
than a company when he fell. On the 
16th of May he was leading a charge on 
the German trenches near Festubert, 
when he was wounded twice, in the head 
and abdomen. He fell on the edge of the 
German trench and was dragged into it 
byhis men. He would not let any of them 
carry him to the rear because of the dan- 
ger to their lives, and lay quite uncom- 
plaining from 3 a M. till 8 p.m., when he 
was taken to the hospital. He died 24 
hours later. One of his men wrote as fol- 
lows: ““He was not only our superior 
officer, but a true comrade. He lived 
well and died well.” Harvard can well 
be proud that the name of one of her 
sons stands so high on the roll of Eng- 
land’s honored dead. 
O. Wolcott, ’13. 


Carlton Thayer Brodrick. 


In the death of Carlton Thayer 
Brodrick, at the age of 28, who was 
drowned in the Lusitania massacre on 
May 7, the mining profession has lost a 
young engineer of exceptional promise, 
and Harvard University one of the most 
brilliant of its younger graduates. Born 
in Dorchester on Jan. 22, 1887, Brod- 
rick passed his boyhood there and in 
Newton, where he attended the Hyde 
Grammar School and later the Newton 
High School, from which he graduated 
in 1904 with a splendid record of schol- 
arship behind him. 

During his college career at Harvard 
University, his marked ability as a stu- 
dent in chemistry, mathematics, and ge- 
ology won him a place in the foremost 
ranks of his Class and in his junior year 
a position in the First Group of Scholars. 
Graduating with honors in 1908, Brod- 
rick remained for an extra year’s work 
in mining engineering and geology, and 
although he left to accept a position be- 
fore completing the course for his pro- 
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fessional degree, he earned his A.M. 
Throughout his college course Brodrick 
showed a lively interest in mining ge- 
ology, and during his summer vacations 
made many trips, both for the College 
and on his own account, to the Rocky 
Mountain regions, British Columbia, 
and other points in the Northwest. His 
professors even now speak of the energy 
and enthusiasm he manifested in mak- 
ing these researches, and of his constant 
interest in applying and working out 
in the field, at every opportunity, the 
theories studied in the classroom. Ex- 
traordinary facility in languages en- 
abled Brodrick during these years to 
continue his engineering studies in the 
works of Russian, Swedish, and Italian 
authorities, as well as French and Ger- 
man, until, when in 1910 he left his 
college courses to accept an appoint- 
ment in the U.S. Geological Survey, he 
had a knowledge and grasp of his sub- 
ject remarkably wide for a man of his 
years. 

His work in the Government service 
at Washington early attracted the atten- 
tion of Sidney H. Ball, the well-known 
mining engineer, who took Brodrick 
with him in the fall of that year to the 
Atbasar district in southwestern Siberia. 
There they remained six months en- 
gaged in geological studies, particularly 
of copper occurrences, in which Brod- 
rick’s work proved so sound that he was 
engaged the next year as mining geolo- 
gist by the Russo-Asiatic Company, 
controlling large mining interests in the 
Kyshtim district of the Ural Mountain 
region. At that time the Russo-Asiatic 
Company was just at the beginning of 
its enormous development, and soon 
Brodrick, who was then only in his 24th 
year, was being sent all over Russia and 
Siberia to investigate new properties 
and report on their mining possibilities, 
a work which required the exercise, not 
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only of expert knowledge, but also of 
sound and far-seeing judgment. Signal 
success in this work led to further pro- 
motion, and in less than two years Brod- 
rick was advanced to the post of con- 
sulting geologist to the Russo-Asiatic 
Company. In this capacity he examined 
and reported upon a considerable num- 
ber of important Russian and Siberian 
mining properties. His latest work was 
an examination of the wonderful Ridder 
mining properties, in western Siberia, 
which are generally regarded by mining 
experts as one of the four or five great 
mining developments of the decade. 

During these few years of rapid ad- 
vancement and widening experience in 
his profession, Brodrick never lost ac- 
tive interest in his Alma Mater, and he 
made a practice of devoting a major part 
of the vacations spent in this country to 
the service of the Geological Museum of 
Harvard University. There he brought 
together specimens from foreign dis- 
tricts he had examined, and formed a 
large and valuable collection of Russian 
and Siberian ores, supplemented by an 
unusually complete fund of information 
as to their occurrence in the field. 

‘Living his life to the fullest, in work, 
travel, and constant research, he al- 
lowed himself few leisure moments 
throughout his brief professional career. 
The few weeks spent in London on his 
last trip home he devoted to the work 
of the Belgian Relief Commission, in 
which, as elsewhere, he left the clear 
imprint of efficient service that later, 
after his death, called forth the special 
commendation of H. C. Hoover, the 
American engineer in charge of the Com- 
mission. 

He was heart and soul in his work, 
with an absorption that amounted al- 
most to a passion for further knowledge 
and deeper research, but his energy was 
happily guided by a keen intelligence 
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and tempered by a splendidly balanced 
mind. There could be but one result, — 
and in the five short years of his profes- 
sional activities, he attained an enviable 
place in the confidence and regard of his 
engineering associates and superiors. 
The following cablegram to his parents 
from Edgar Rickard, president of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Club of Lon- 
don, one of the many such messages re- 
ceived after the catastrophe, voices the 
feeling in professional circles and reflects 
the sentiment that prevailed among the 
men with whom he had come in con- 
tact: “Allow me to express personally 
and in behalf of all mining men here 
deep sympathy in your bereavement. 
The loss of so brilliant and promising 
an engineer to our profession has cast 
a shadow upon us... .” 

Typically American, in the best sense 
of the term, in the vigor and enthusiasm 
of his life, Brodrick upheld in his death 
theproudest traditions of American man- 
hood. He died in the ranks of Christian 
noblemen who chose to give their places 
to women and children on the ill-fated 
Lusitania, and to meet calmly and cheer- 
fully the death that awaited them when 
the ship went down. His friends who 
felt the inspiration of his life and work, 
and so mourn him most deeply, have 
found in his death an even greater in- 
spiration that will be cherished in their 
hearts long after the memory of his short 
life has become dimmed with advan- 
cing years. 


Military Training Camp. 

The following Harvard men, undis- 
turbed by the fact that pacifists — and 
even the Harvard Crimson — see dan- 
ger of war in reasonable preparedness, 
have shown their patriotism by enrolling 
for the Military Training Camp for busi- 
ness and professional men in Plattsburg, 
INGRs 





















RICHARD NORTON, AT AMIENS. 
Awarded the Croix de Guerre for bravery m rescuing the wounded. 
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CARLTON THAYER BRODRICK, ‘04. HARRY GUSTAV BYNG. 
Killed in the Lusitania massacre. Killed May 16 while leading a charge. 


HARVARD MEN AND THE WAR. 
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Cc. P. Adams, '99, Henry Adams, 2d, ’98, 
A. G. Alley, Jr., 01, C. L. Ames, ’06, J. S. 
Ames, '01, Harcourt Amory, Jr., '16, C. L. 
Appleton, '08, F. R. Appleton, Jr., '07, H. N. 
Arnold, 96, E. P. Adams, p '04, R. L. Bacon, 
07, G. G. Ball, 08, T. H. Barber, ’11, W. A. 
Barron, Jr., 14, C. C. Batchelor, ’01, E. DeT. 
Bechtel, ’03, Prescott Belknap, [’91], E. 8S. 
Benedict, '96, E. N. Bennett, ’09, C. 8. Berry, 
p '07, S. S. Bigelow, '15, A. C. Blagden, ’06, 
Crawford Blagden, ’02, Thomas Blagden, '14, 
F. S. Blake, ’93, G. B. Blake, ’93, Harold 
Blanchard, 99, T. S. Blumer, ’09, J. E. Boit, 
12, Edward Bowditch, Jr., 03, W. C. Bowers, 
2d, ['10], T. S. Bradlee, ’90, Ralph Bradley, 
09, J. C. Breckenridge, /'95, Gorham Brooks, 
105, P. R. Browne, '05, P. B. Brown, ['10], 
E. S. Bryant, ’06, K. P. Budd, ’02, J. W. Bur- 
den, 06, F. M. Burnham, ’11, Carleton Burr, 
13, 1. T. Burr, Jr., 06, G. E. Buxton, Jr.,2'06, 
Raymond Belmont, [’10], Winthrop Burr, Jr., 
18, R. C. Bolling, ’00, J. J. Cabot, 13, N. W. 
Cabot, 98, Samuel Cabot, ’06, P. A. Carroll, 
102, E. K. Carver, ’14, O. M. Chadwick, '11, 
H. D. Chandler, ’06, L. S. Chanler, Jr., 14, 
H. M. Channing, ’02, Oswald Chew, ’03, Sam- 
uel Chew, '93, H. B. Clark, '01, W. A. Clark, 
Jr., ’16, Grenville Clarke, ’08, W. J. Clothier, 
04, J. S. Cochran, '00, C. R. Codman, 2d., '15, 
Julian Codman, ’92, L. deP. Cole, ’01, W. C. 
Coleman, ’05, E. J. D. Coxe, S.B. ’03, Clar- 
ence Crimmins, ’10, F. H. Cruger, [’08], John 
Cutler, 09, Robt. Cutler, '16, B. Curtis, '99, 
A. S. Dabney, ’09, C. W. Dall, ’05, W. W. 


Daly, ’14, C. C. Davis, ’01, J. L. Derby, ’08, 


Richard Derby, ’03, R. A. Derby, ’05, D. H. 
Dewar, ’05, Eugene Dodd, '14, E. L. Dorr, 
§.B. ’85, C. D. Draper, ’00, J. P. Draper, 1 03, 
H. C. Drayton, ['06], E. E. Du Pont, ’03, W.C 
Durfee, 04, A. C. Eastman, m '00, B. A. 
Edwards, '14, W. V. Ellis, 08, Roger Ernst, 
03, S. A. Fahnestock, ’08, J. W. Farley, ’99, 
J. S. Farlow, ’02, G. R. Fearing, Jr., 93, R. M. 
Ferry, ’12, Hamilton Fish, Jr., ’10, C. 8. 
Forbes, ’00, Nevil Ford, ’13, R. C. Foster, ’11, 
W. L. Fox, 13, N. L. Francis, ’92, P. R. Frost, 
07, F. E. Frothingham, '94, B. A. Fuller, ’00, 
R. H. Gardiner, '04, E. H. George, ’00, J. F. 
A. Giblin, ’11, E. M. Gilbert, '09, G. deK. 
Gilder, ’08, H. T. Gleason, ’09, J. M. Glidden, 
00, Conrad Goddard, ’08, G. A. Gordon, 06, 
Patrick Grant, 2d., '08, H. G. Gray, '97, J. C 
Gray, 97, R. W. Gray, ’01, H. D. Greeley, 
1’05, H. S. Grew, '96, R. C. Grew, '95, Law- 
rence Grinnell, 08, Roger Griswold, ’14, W. F. 
8. Gifford, ’04, Albert Hale, 93, R. S. Hale, 
91, P. L. Hammond, [06], W. L. Hanavan, 
03, D. G. Harris, 00, M. K. Hart, '04, Cyril 
Hatch, ’00, Lawrence Hayward, '01, Lawrence 
Hemenway, '15, J. J. Higginson, ’07, P. W. 
Hobart, ’11, R. B. Hobart, ’06, A. I. Hoe, ’04, 
W. W. Hoffman, ’02, J. P. Hogan, '03, E. J. 
Holmes, ’95, S. W. Holt, ’10, Robt. Homans, 
97, W. P. Homans, '08, J. L. Howe, '99, Ken- 
neth Howes, '08, H. B. Ingalls, '02, E. DuP. 
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Irving, ['09], Gugy 4. Irving, Jr., S.B. ’07, 
Oliver Iselin, ’'11, Chas. Jackson, '98, Henry 
James, Jr., '99, Wm. James, ’02, Benjamin 
Joy, 05, D. H. Jay, ’03, J. T. L. Jeffries, [’13], 
F. A. Jenks, ’07, G. L. Jones, ’02, H. T. King, 
’92, LeRoy King, '06, F. H. Kinnicutt, '97, 
H. B. Kirtland, ’01, C. H. Krumbhaar, ’03, 
B. M. Langstaff, 08, C. S. Lerch, /’14, Harris 
Livermore, ’01, J. H. Lowell, ’14, Ralph 
Lowell, 12, G. H. Lyman, Jr., 16, C. C. Lund, 
°16, Wm. MacLeod, ’04, R. McC. Marsh, ’09, 
L. P. Marvin, ’98, V. C. Mather, 03, W. R. 
May, ’04, A. H. Metcalf, S.B. ’09, W. W. 
Metcalf, 06, G. H. Mifflin, Jr., 00, J. J. Minot, 
Jr., '13, L. H. Monks, [s ’08], Benjamin 
Moore, '08, E. D. Morgan, Jr., '13, G. A. 
Moriarty, Jr., 06, Joe Morningstar, Jr., 114, 
G. B. Morison, ’83, A. H. Morse, ’01, G. P. 
Metcalf, ’12, R. P. Newhall, ’15, J. B. New- 
ton, 10, E. B. Nye, ’02, N. J. O’Conor, '07, 
J. V. Onativia, Jr., 08, R. W. Page, ’03, James 
Park, '08, E. C. Parker, 05, H. McB. Parker, 
('14], J. S. Parker, '13, J. D. Peabody, ’06, 
F. A. Pearson, ’11, H. P. Perry ’01, J. C. 
Phillips, s 99, J. D. Phillips, 97, A. 8. 
Pier, 95, R. E. Pierce, '06, C. L. Pitkin, ’06, 
D. 8S. Pitkin, [b’06], S. Plummer, '04, J. H. 
Proctor, ’89, A. Z. Pyles, ’10, G. B. Redwood, 
10, J. A. Remick, Jr., '06, A. B. Richardson, 
°12, C. R. Richmond, '09, R. 8. Richmond, 
['06], J. H. Ricketson, Jr., '97, H. L. Riker, 
703, R. L. Robbins, ’97, S. L. Roberts, [’04], 
F. W. Rockwell, Jr., 07, C. W. Rodgers, d ’00, 
D. P. Rogers, ’96, P. J. Roosevelt, '13, T. 
Roosevelt, Jr., 09, C. C. Rumsey, [’02], J. L. 
Saltonstall, 00, F. M. Sawtell, ’02, Percival 
Sayward, ['03], A. H. Schefer, ’03, B. E. 
Schlesinger, '99, S. P. Shaw, Jr., 99, T. M. 
Shaw, ’00, L. H. Shepard, [’98], H. R. Shep- 
ley, 10, R. W. Sherwin, [s’99], L. E. Shipman, 
96], H. R. Shurtleff, '06, G. S. Silsbee, 13, 
Theodore Simon, '14, Bulkley Smith, '13, 
F. E. Smith, Jr., ['00], H. W. Smith, '95, Wil- 
lard Smith, '14, T. P. Snow, ’04, P. L. Spald- 
ing, '92, H. D. Stickney, 02, H. K. Stockton, 
’02, Thomas Stokes, ’03, J. J. Storrow, Jr., 15, 
T. W. Storrow, '15, J. M. Sturgis, 96, J. A. 
Sullivan, '97, Harold Tappin, ’00, W. N. Tay- 
lor, '03, Landon Thomas, '09, P. W. Thom- 
son, 02, Donald Tucker, ['99], H. G. Tucker, 
706, Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., ['11], Wolcott 
Tuckerman, '03, J. R. Tunis, ’11, Roberts 
Tunis, ['13], Harrison Tweed, '06, B. M. 
Vance, ’08, R. G. Vickery, 13, C. C. Walker, 
"92, Gordon Ware, '08, John Warren, '96, D. 
C. Watson, '16, F. D. Webster, ’06, Melville 
Weston, '15, H. E. Wetzel, ’11, Philip Whar- 
ton, ’'15, F. W. Wheeler, [’12], W. H. Wheeler, 
10, L. G. White, ’08, J. G. Wiggins, ’12, R. B. 
Wigglesworth, ’12, Lewis Williams, ’00, C. H. 
Wilmerding, Jr., '14, F. N. Wilson, ’94, C. G. 
Winslow, [’93], Bertram Winthrop, [I ’11], 
Frederic Winthrop, ’91, P._E. Wood, ’08, 
Francis Woodbridge, ’98, J. W. Worthington, 
95, G. H. Wright, d '03, Philip Winsor, ’15. 
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The Motor-Ambulance Work. 


Almost as soon as the American Am- 
bulance Hospital was organized, it was 
realised that a transportation service 
would be necessary. Its beginnings were 
small; in the battle of the Marne there 
were only a half-dozen hastily built cars 
in the service, which consisted in gather- 
ing cases in the field and carrying them 
direct to the Neuilly Hospital. Their 
work, however, was so satisfactory that 
its possibilities of wider usefulness be- 
came apparent, and rapid growth began. 

At present, in addition to the Paris 
squad of ambulances which serves to 
carry wounded from the freight station 
of La Chapelle to all the hospitals in 
the Paris district, including the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Hospital, there are four 
other units at work. One squad is at- 
tached to Hospital “B,”’ at Juilly, about 
40 kilometres east of Paris, and serves 
between the clearing hospitals at Com- 
piégne, near Soissons, and Juilly. The 
other three units are stationed at Dun- 
kirk, Pont-A-Mousson, and on the Alsace 
border, the total number of cars em- 
ployed in these places being about 75. 

Allowing for the great difference be- 
tween the character of the country on 
the Channel coast in Flanders and the 
abrupt slopes of the Vosges Mountains 
in Alsace, the work done by these field 
sections is much the same. Each section 
is attached to the French army, is fed 
and lodged by it, and is subject to its 
discipline. Also the army furnishes the 
required gasoline and tires, but the dri- 
vers act as their own mechanics in the 
matter of routine repairs. Officers are 
appointed by the Ambulance Commit- 
tee in Paris and are in complete charge 
of the sections and the squads that com- 
pose them. 

An impression seems to have got 
abroad that the men in the Ambulance 
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drive their extraordinary Fords out into 
the battlefields, pick up the wounded 
where they have fallen, and after admin- 
istering first-aid and loading them into 
the ambulances drive them dangerously 
back. to shelter and the waiting sur- 
geons. 

The fact is otherwise. The army’s own 
stretcher-bearers do the hazardous work 
of collecting the wounded, largely by 
night. The army’s surgeons in the first- 
line dressing stations give what surgical 
attention is imperatively demanded, and 
again the stretcher-bearers and the 
army’s horse-ambulances and mule- 
litters move the wounded back to the 
second-line stations, all temporary af- 
fairs removed from the immediate rum- 
pus of the battle, but almost always 
within artillery range. It is at these sta- 
tions that the work of the motor-ambu- 
lances begins, and it ends at the big 
clearing hospitals that are established at 
varying distances to the rear. In some 
cases the work is routine evacuation of 
hospitals to the railway stations — taxi 
service and very dull, but invariably 
useful. 

All the men in the service are volun- 
teers and unpaid, except for the regular 
one sou a day paid to all soldiers in the 
French army. A very large majority of 
our drivers are graduates of American 
colleges, among them Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, U. of P., Virginia, Columbia, 
and Harvard, the greatest number from 
any one of them being from the last- 
named. 

Several of the Harvard men who have 
been in our service have left it to take 
an active part in the struggle, feeling 
that ambulance work expressed inade- 
quately their desire to serve. Among 
these are O. D. Filley, ’06, now a lieuten- 
ant in the British air service, who was 
recently decorated for brilliant conduct 
in action; D. P. Starr and W. G. Oak- 
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man, Jr., 08, who are now said to be 
driving armored motors with the British 
Expeditionary Force in the Dardanelles. 
Elliot C. Cowdin, 2d, ’08, is now a mem- 
ber of the American Squadron in the 
French aviation service and has already 
been mentioned for distinguished con- 
duct. Two Harvard men who have not 
been connected with the Ambulance, but 
who are also in the same squadron, are 
Frazier Curtis, ’98, and Norman Prince, 
’08, who organized the squadron late last 
winter. Robert T. W. Moss, ’94, entered 
the Ambulance service in January, 1915, 
but in March he resigned to go to Serbia, 
which he felt needed help more than any 
other of the belligerent countries. 

A. Piatt Andrew, Princeton, ’93, for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy at Harvard, drove an ambu- 
lance for several months in the north of 
France before he was appointed inspector- 
general of our service, in which capacity 
he maintains the codrdination between 
the field sections and the central admin- 
istration in Paris. Regis H. Post, ’91, is 
adjutant of the staff, and Philip A. Car- 
roll, 02, served on it for some months. 
J. S. Cochrane, ’00, was in charge of a 
squad that was stationed at St. Pol until 
his resignation in the spring, and C. T. 
Lovering, 02, succeeded Filley in com- 
mand of a section that served in the 
north and then at Hospital “B” in 
Juilly. 

E. V. Salisbury, ’08, is in command of 
the section at Pont-a-Mousson. His 
section worked in the hospital centre of 
Beauvais for nearly two months, and 
was the second of our units to be sent to 
the front with the French army. It has 
done work so notably good that the sec- 
tion has twice been cited in the ‘Order 
of the Army.” 

The first section to be sent to the front 
was formed under the command of R. 
Lawrence, ’02, and is now at work in the 
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recaptured territory of Alsace. Law- 
rence’s assistants in the section were D. 
D. L. McGrew, ’03, and Lovering Hill, 
"10, the latter succeeding to the com- 
mand after Lawrence and McGrew left 
for America. R. W. Stebbins, 00, had 
temporary charge of one of the squads 
of the Dunkirk section, and P. H. Wood, 
"16, of the Paris squad. 

A roster follows of the Harvard men 
who have been in the service, or who are 
now serving, complete so far as the avail- 
able sources of information go: F. H. All, 
G.S.; Charles L. Appleton, ’08; A. Piatt 
Andrew, Ph.D. ’00;G. C Broome, / ’86; 
A. G. Carey, 14; David Carb, ’09; J. S. 
Cochrane, 00; C. R. Codman, 2d, 715; 
J. R. Childs, ’15; E. C. Cowdin, 2d, ’08: 
C. R. Cross, 03; E. J. Curley, ’04; L. H. 
Delabarre, ’16; J. S. Farlow, ’02; S. P. 
Fay, ’07; O. D. Filley, 06; H. D. Hale, 
Jr., °15; L. Hemenway, 715; Alex. I. 
Henderson, ’13; C. Higginson, ’17; Lov- 
ering Hill, ’10; Carlyle H. Holt, 712; 
Allyn R. Jennings, G.S.; P. B. Kurtz, 
716; R. Lawrence, ’02;D. W. Lewis, 15; 
W. Lovell, ’07; C. T. Lovering, ’02; J. O. 
Lyman, ’06; D. D. L. McGrew, ’03; J. 
Melcher, °17; J. M. Mellen, 17; HH. 
Metcalf, 17; Robert T. W. Moss, ’95; 
W. G. Oakman, Jr., 08; T. J. Putnam, 
715; Durant Rice, ’11; Laurence Rum- 
sey, 08; R. W. Stebbins, 00; H. M. 
Suckley, ’10; M. F. Talbot, 716; P. B. 
Watson, Jr., 15; W. B. Webster, Jr., 11; 
H. B. Willis, [’12]; E. C. Wilson, ’17; C. 
P. Winsor, 717; P. H. Wood, 716. 

In addition to this work of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance of Paris, Richard Nor- 
ton, ’92, has organized and is in active 
charge of the American Volunteer Am- 
bulance Corps, which is maintaining in 
the field two units of 25 cars, one with 
the French army in the Hébuterne dis- 
trict, and a newly formed section with 
the British. The work of this organiza- 
tion has been so noteworthy that Norton 
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has been decorated by the French 
Government with the newly created 
“War Cross.” 

In the opportunity for humane serv- 
ice, for illuminating experience with the 
noblest qualities of mankind, for develop- 
ing the knowledge of war that inspires 
dread and horror of its relentless waste, 
this ambulance service in France has 
been of incalculable value. It must never 
be undertaken lightly or in a spirit of 
adventure, but with a determination to 
serve, and to serve well in every detail. 

D. D. L. McGrew, ’08. 


A Day at the French Front. 

The universities of England and 
France are bearing with cheerful hero- 
ism far more than their share of the ter- 
rible burden imposed by the present war. 
Without exception they have given lav- 
ishly of their very best. Many of the 
university grounds and buildings in 
Oxford and Cambridge are being used 
by the military and hospital authorities; 
the only students left in residence are 
cripples, Hindus, Americans, and women: 
most of the younger dons are at the front 
or on their way there, and a large pro- 
portion of the older ones are serving the 
cause in one way or another at home. 
All this has won for the two great English 
universities a place in the popular affec- 
tion and esteem such as they have per- 
haps never occupied before. In France 
there is precisely the same tale to tell. 
The tragedy of the situation there is per- 
haps not as evident at first sight as in 
England; for the “plant’’ of the conti- 
nental university is so much smaller than 
that of a residential institution like 
Oxford or Cambridge that the outward 
effects of its desertion are less immedi- 
ately obvious. But a look beneath the 
surfaceor a talk with any of the academic 
people who remain will quickly reveal 
the true state of affairs. And yet, despite 
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the overwhelming strain of it all, so de 
voutly does France believe in the neces- 
sity of maintaining in every possible way 
the continuity of her intellectual activi- 
ties that no lecture and no academic 
occasion that could by any possibility 
be retained has been suffered to go by 
the board. The Sorbonne-Harvard ex- 
change has gone on as usual; two Har- 
vard professors have made the rounds of 
the provincial universities, and incredi- 
ble as it may seem, the visitors have been 
made to feel that their hosts were really 
glad to see them and anxious to hear 
what they had to say. And there are 
few Harvard men who would not feel a 
real thrill of pride could they realize how 
deeply the French care for the good opin- 
ion and sympathy of this University — 
how strongly they desire “‘that Harvard 
at least should know the truth of this 
war,” as they often expressed it. Pres. 
Eliot’s views concerning it have been 
widely read in France, and have created 
a profound impression there; whatever 
the rest of the United States may feel 
and do, the French look to Harvard for 
assurances of friendship and understand- 
ing. Only those who have recently been 
in France can understand how highly 
such assurances are prized there today. 

To this desire, “that Harvard at least 
should know the truth of this war,” i 
owe one of the most interesting days of 
my life—the 16th of last March — 
when I motored some fifty miles along 
the French front from Nancy through 
Lunéville to Gerbéviller and back, in 
company with the Mayor, and Recteur 
of the University of Nancy, and Pro- 
fessor Paul Petit, of the Faculté des 
Sciences there. On the previous day, 
during my lecture at the university, I 
had heard the cannon roar at Pont-a- 
Mousson, and though I was assured that 
there was calme absolu along all the front 
that I was to visit, that the lines were 
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two or three kilometres and more apart, 
and that in all probability nothing but 
artillery duels would occur, I felt that 
some little excitement was probably in 
store for me. 

Promptly at 8 o’clock on the following 
morning we were off. Our first stop was 
at the picturesque old townof St. Nicolas 
du Port, where certain final formalities 
in connection with our all-essential safe- 
conduct had to be gone through with. 
The Mayor, — most genial and cour- 
teous of men, — who had already given 
himself an infinity of trouble in making 
the preliminary arrangements, under- 
took to interview the military authorities 
himself and sent us to visit the curious 
and interesting cathedral while we waited. 
Identification blanks were sent in to us, 
and we filled them out on a beautiful 
marble table in the south transept. We 
had need of all our papers, for we were 
challenged and held up at least a score of 
times that day. Usually one or two sol- 
diers leaped out into the road and flour- 
ished their rifles (occasionally they made 
a show of pointing them at us) when 
they wanted us to stop: and, generally 
speaking, a cursory examination of our 
safe-conduct sufficed to get us through. 
But on one occasion there was a different 
tale to tell. The sentry knew personally 
the Mayor, who was sitting on the front 
seat, and waved to him to pass with- 
out further ceremony; but before we 
could get by, an officer rushed up, and 
after chiding the piou-piou for letting 
any one through without examination, 
ordered us all out of the motor and put 
us through our paces in most approved 
style. “Ce n’est pas un nom frangais,” 
he truly remarked when he came to me; 
“d’ailleurs ce monsieur n'a pas cent 
quatre-vingt-dix de hauteur.”’ I was about 
to reply that I never said I had when I 
remembered that such was the approxi- 
mation (in centimetres) which had been 
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set down that morning in my identifica- 
tion blank. After a few more queries he 
waved us back to the car and let us pass. 
I have a shrewd suspicion that the show 
was played out for the special benefit of 
the too easy-going sentry; but the fact 
remains that the authorities are exceed- 
ingly strict and that several innocent 
persons have been shot for neglecting 
details. There was a story going the 
rounds that General Joffre himself had 
recently been stopped in that region and 
subjected to a most searching examina- 
tion by a suspicious sentry, and that 
after his identity had been established 
he complimented the soldier on his vigi- 
lance. 

As soon as we left St. Nicolas evidences 
that we were in close proximity to the 
battle-line crowded in on us thick and 
fast. We passed several detachments of 
mud-stained infantry who bore unmis- 
takable signs of having passed the pre- 
vious night in the trenches. They had 
not had any actual fighting to do for 
some time, but they knew that they 
could not afford to relax their watchful- 
ness for one instant; there had been a 
terrible struggle all the way from Nancy 
to Lunéville and beyond during the first 
two weeks of September which they were 
in no danger of forgetting; the country- 
side still bore marks of it which the win- 
ter had by no means effaced. The fields 
on either side of the road were pitted 
with shell holes; many of the farmhouses 
were charred and roofless; and the plain 
wooden crosses which marked the graves 
of fallen heroes became increasingly fre- 
quent as we sped along. Some of the 
bodies had been buried so hastily that 
the spring rains and early ploughing had 
uncovered them, with the result that in 
many places the air was black with crows 
hovering about in search of carrion. A 
strapping young peasant girl, whom we 
found later in the day doing two men’s 
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work in the heavy fields, told us a mov- 
ing tale of how German soldiers had 
forced her at the point of the bayonet to 
dig graves for their fallen dead. 

Stopping for a brief instant at Luné- 
ville to order déjeuner to be ready for us 
on our return, we continued on our course 
till we reached the ruins of Gerbéviller 
which my hosts were especially anxious 
to have me see. No place in France has 
suffered as much from German Kultur 
as has Gerbéviller, in proportion to the 
size of its population. It was a charming 
little townof some 1800 inhabitants pret- 
tily situated on the green banks of the 
river Mortagne; it is today a heap of 
dusty ruins, among which a few wretched 
old men and women are creeping about, 
seeking vainly for some trace of their 
belongings. Two or three houses are 
practically untouched; the walls of a 
score of others are still standing, with 
charred and blackened holes where the 
doors and windows were; but the vast 
majority are simply pyramids of brick 
and mortar, stone and wood. The Ger- 
mans did their job with characteristic 
thoroughness here. The place was not 
bombarded; it was destroyed by incen- 
diary bombs and other engines of devas- 
tation deliberately placed there by the 
German force which occupied it, in re- 
venge for civilian resistance. That such 
resistance occurred is not denied, though 
there are naturally immense discrepan- 
cies as to the nature and quantity of it: 
but even the extremest estimates would 
go only a little way toward justifying 
such a display of Schrecklichkeit as the 
town was treated to in return. 

But if we want to know more about it 
we must go and call on the saintly Sceur 
Julie, who lived through it all and re- 
mains today at Gerbéviller comforting, 
helping, and feeding the starved and 
hotueless, daily performing tasks which 
render her worthy many times over of 
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the medal of the Légion d’Honneur with 
which she was decorated some months 
ago. We find her established in the cen- 
tre of the town, in the only house in 
Gerbéviller which can boast that it pos- 
sesses a complete roof. The Mayor and 
the Recteur greet her with empressement 
and eagerly inquire for her decoration, 
to which Sceur Julie does not attach ex- 
aggerated importance. Finally they lift 
her broad white collar, look underneath, 
and find it there. ‘‘ Ah, messieurs, mes- 
sieurs,” exclaimed Sceur Julie, “il ne faut 
pas lever le rideau; d’ailleurs ga ne sert 
qu’a attraper les mouches.” An eager 
conversation ensues about supplies for 
the inhabitants: the Mayor has already 
done much for Gerbéviller in this re- 
spect, and promises to do more. Sudden- 
ly Sceur Julie turns around and faces me. 
“Et qu’est-ce-que vous faites la-bas en 
Amérique, monsieur, dans cette guerre 
pour le salut de la civilisation humaine? 
Il faut venir quelqu’un vous taper sur le 
dos.” The questioncameso unexpectedly 
that it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
answer it there and then; and whatever 
the ultimate reply, it was only too easy 
to see why Sceur Julie felt as she did. 
The next fifteen minutes were occu- 
pied by the good sister’s description of 
what she had seen and heard at Gerbé- 
viller during the time of the German 
occupation. Shedid not minceherwords. 
One of the mildest episodes which she 
recounted was the taking up to the 
church of a number of women and chil- 
dren whom the Germans had announced 
that they were going to shoot, although 
they had no intention of really doing 
so, and the playing for them there of 
Chopin’s Marche funébre in order to 
prolong their agonies before they were 
finally released. As a student of history 
I have always believed that one of my 
first duties was “‘to learn to doubt,”’ and 
I confess that the report of Lord Bryce’s 
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commission (of which I knew something 
before its publication), and even Prof. 
Bédier’s notable pamphlet, had left me 
somewhat skeptical about German 
atrocities; but the sight of Gerbéviller 
and my conversation with Sceur Julie 
were terribly convincing. 

Returning to Lunéville, we had lunch, 
and a walk in the gardens of the palace, 
which, though it served as temporary 
headquarters of the German army of 
occupation, had been left intact. “J va 
sans dire qu’ils ont enlevé les pendules,” 
as my informant remarked, but the in- 
habitants were so very quiet and submis- 
sive that most of the buildings in the 
town escaped. Leaving Lunéville in a 
northerly direction we passed through 
the villages of Maixe, Drouville, Cour- 
bessaux, and Reméréville, in each of 
which 500 to 1000 French soldiers were 
quartered, and at the last-named veered 
sharply to the east. The rumbling of 
cannon showed that we were approach- 
ing the front, and at Hoéville, the next 
place, we were subjected to a particu- 
larly searching examination by the sentry 
before being permitted to enter. A few 
words with an officer there informed us 
that we were close to the avant-lignes, 
and the Mayor, who knew the ground 
pretty well, thought it advisable after 
leaving Hoéville to swing once more to 
the north. A little farther on, where the 
road ran along the crest of a high ridge, 
the Mayor observed that we could be 
plainly seen and fired at from the Ger- 
man trenches if they chose to waste am- 
munition on us. But as we believed that 
we were still within the French avant- 
lignes, we were not seriously disturbed. 
At Sornéville, however, a little farther 
on, we found our way blocked by a 
formidable barbed-wire entanglement 
guarded by several rather truculent- 
looking soldiers, and were obliged to 
turn round. On the way back a number 
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of French soldiers leaped from a trench 
a few hundred yards to the west of us 
and brandished their rifles, and there 
was a clatter that sounded very much as 
if their “action” was being “worked,” 
and their bolts thrown into place. Not 
a shot was fired, but we should probably 
have been pretty uncomfortable had we 
then known what the Mayor, after a 
conversation with the military authori- 
ties, was able to tell us on the following 
morning, namely, that we had actually 
been for several kilometres in front of the 
French avant-lignes in “no man’s land” 
between the two hostile armies. In a 
rolling, partially wooded country like 
Lorraine, where the trenches are not 
continuous, but arranged in concealed 
strategical positions commanding the 
various routes, it is perfectly easy to 
wander in between the lines, provided 
one gets past the villages where the ren- 
dezvous of the different regiments are. 
Once there the assumption is that one is 
familiar with the terrain and the dispo- 
sition of the troops, and one is suffered 
to go pretty well whither one pleases. 
There was so little going on that day 
that we probably ran almost no risk, but 
at a busier season we might well have 
been “potted.” 

From Hoéville we retraced our steps 
to Reméréville and then north again to 
Erbéviller and Champenoux, which we 
entered from the south after another 
careful scrutiny by the sentry. The 
Mayor thought that by turning to the 
right we might get out to Mazerulles 
and see some artillery in action. So we 
passed swiftly out of Champenoux to the 
eastward, only to be brought up after 
we had gone half a mile or so by a salvo 
from a battery of sotrante-quinzes in- 
stalled in a carefully concealed position 
close to the roadside. We were not 50 
yards distant from the guns when they 
went off, and feeling that further ad- 
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vance might lead us into difficulties we 
stopped the car and got out. The squad 
that was serving the battery looked at 
us with curiosity, but ventured no re- 
mark, and we were hesitating what to 
say to them when a middle-aged lieuten- 
ant-colonel, much out of breath and 
considerably excited, appeared on the 
scene and asked us by what authority 
we had ventured so far. Our safe-con- 
duct was produced, but proved unsatis- 
factory; it authorized us to enter Cham- 
penoux sans doute, but not to passer a 
tout vitesse beyond it as we had done. 
Feeling that it was none of my business, 
I retired with M. Petit and watched with 
some amusement while the lieutenant- 
colonel “gave it” to the Recteur and 
the Mayor. First he poured out the vials 
of his wrath upon the former until finally 
the Mayor interposed and informed him 
that he was addressing the Recteur of 
the University of Nancy; then came the 
Mayor’s turn until the Recteur inter- 
posed and introduced him. By that time 
it had become obvious that the lieuten- 
ant-colonel had said his say and was 
convinced that we were n’t spies: indeed, 
he seemed only to be looking for an ex- 
cuse for being extra polite; and the Rec- 
teur furnished him one by stating that 
he had in tow “‘un jeune Américain de 
U Université Harvard” who loved France 
and wanted to see how her sons could 
fight. A minute later the lieutenant- 
colonel had taken me familiarly by the 
arm and was puinting out all the beauties 
of the sotrante-quinze. The gun is a per- 
fect marvel and has hardly been changed 
at all since it was first put forth in 1899; 
its simplicity and the speed and con- 
venience with which it can be manipu- 
lated are its outstanding merits. Of 
course the target at which the battery 
was firing was out of sight over the brow 
of a hill; the guns that composed it were 
pointed at an angle of 45 degrees; the 
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range-finder, two or three kilometres 
away, was the only person who could see 
the shells it fired explode, and he sent 
back the result of his observations to the 
officer in command of the battery by 
field telephone, whose wire was strung 
along on forked sticks. The officer issued 
his directions accordingly, and every 
man on the gun repeated them aloud 
after him so as to make sure that there 
was no mistake. The men themselves 
were of the sort that it does one’s heart 
good to see — cheerful, quick, and effi- 
cient: the speed with which the fat man 
of the party was made to jump up on, 
break, and clear away a board which one 
of the guns had accidentally caught up 
on the recoil was delightfully impressive. 
Some35 shots were fired while I remained 
there: once I went out and sat on the 
ground a few hundred feet in front of the 
battery and listened to the wonderful 
metallic lengthening, undulating wail 
which the shells made as they flew over 
me. The Germans were singularly slack 
in replying. Every now and then we saw 
one of their shells explode, but nothing 
came near enough to worry us seriously. 
They were apparently devoting most of 
their attention to another battery far- 
ther north, and they also wasted a num- 
ber of shots on some of the numerous 
“fake” or “Quaker” guns with which 
the hillside was liberally sprinkled: I 
should have said there were two or three 
of them for every real one in the se tion 
where I was. Apparently it is almost 
impossible to distinguish them from the 
“genuine article’? when seen from aero- 
planes, provided they are sufficiently 
screened with bushes; indeed, I was inter- 
ested to observe that on several occa- 
sions the French had not even taken the 
trouble to provide perfectly straight logs 
to carry out the deception. 

The ground in front of the battery was 
scored with trenches and parallels, and 
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as the evening shades began to fall, 
squads of soldiers issued from them while 
others went forth to take their places. 
Most of them had not fired a rifle for 
several days and were getting a little 
weary of the calme absolu. Like the 
lieutenant-colonel who came from Metz 
and longed for his revanche, they yearned 
for the day of the great advance. It may 
still be a long time before it comes, but 
most of those who have seen the French 
army at work will await with serene con- 
fidence the final issue. 
R. B. Merriman, ’96. 


Harvard Men in Hospital Work. 
More especially the men connected with 
the activities of the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital, Paris. 

Ever since the commencement of the 
great European war graduates of Har- 
vard have been connected with the State 
Hospital, or War Departments of the 
various nations involved. More partic- 
ularly, and in greater numbers, have 
they seen such service in France. My 
personal experience in Europe covers 
only the months of April, May, and 
June, 1915, but the stimulus received 
was perhaps sufficient to carry my inter- 
est and observations pretty well back 
over the entire course of the catastrophe. 
Once the game was on, the American 
Embassy in Paris became one of the 
busiest places in Europe, on it having 
devolved the care of those citizens of all 
the nations fighting against the French, 
still resident in, or traveling through, 
France. Many Harvard men were among 
those at once pressed into the corps of 
workers in the Embassy: Robert Bacon, 
’80, Robert W. Bliss, ’00, 1st Sec. of the 
Embassy, and W. O’D. Iselin, 05, were 
active workers from the very beginning. 
Since those days there have been many 
changes. Major Morton Henry, ’92, 
Edward Pickman, ’08, and other Har- 
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vard men have at different times helped 
in the Embassy. 

In the last days of August and early 
in September the American Ambulance 
was established as a military hospital 
for wounded soldiers, by members of the 
American Colony in Paris, and especially 
by those on the staff of, or interested in, 
the American Hospital, which had long 
been established in Paris, The Ambu- 
lance has been generously supported by 
Americans both in Paris and at home. 
It is directly under the control of the 
Service de Santé of the French War De- 
partment, and is independent of French, 
English, or American Red Cross Socie- 
ties. The Lycée Pasteur, a very large 
school building, still under construction, 
at Neuilly, a suburb of Paris, was secured 
by the War Office, and after some alter- 
ations and finishing work, which was 
most admirably done in a very short 
space of time, was converted into an 
excellent hospital. All the administra- 
tive departments of a modern hospital 
were put into operation: kitchen, laun- 
dry, supply room, diet kitchen, apothe- 
cary, etc. The beds were divided into 
several services, in addition to which 
were established a Dental Department, 
Throat and Nose Department, Eye 
Department, and an X-ray Department. 
An excellent corps of trained nurses was 
brought into being, and a remarkable 
organization of volunteer or auxiliary 
nurses and orderlies fitted in to act as 
assistants. It is fair to say that without 
this efficient group of volunteer workers 
the cost of adequate maintenance of the 
hospital would have been very much 
increased. 

Beginning with 170 beds the capacity 
was gradually increased, until, in June, 
1915, it contained beds for over 570 pa- 
tients. Of this number the University 
Service (Service D) had 190 beds, the 
rest being divided between the other 
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three services, as follows: Service A, 
Dr. C. W. Dubouchet, surgeon-in-chief; 
Service B, Dr. Joseph A. Blake; Service 
C, Dr. Mignon. The University Service 
was composed of 18 wards, containing 
each 10 or 11 beds, with a special operat- 
ing-room and laboratory provided on 
the fourth floor of one wing. 
Simultaneously with the beginning of 
the medical work in the hospital, the 
Ambulance Service was started, and in 
this corps Harvard men were enrolled 
from the beginning. Intimately associ- 
ated with the foundation and early days 
of the hospital were several Harvard 
men, especially Robert Bacon, ’80, and 
Charles Carroll, 87. At the request of 
the Medical Board of the American 
Ambulance a surgical contingent was 
organized by the Harvard Medical 
School, and sent to France to take 
charge of the so-called University Serv- 
ice in that hospital from April 1 to 
July 1, 1915. This contingent, common- 
ly known as the “Harvard Unit,” was 
composed of 17 surgeons and nurses. 
The funds needed for their equipment 
and transportation were generously pro- 
vided by William Lindsey, of Boston, 
who, though not a graduate himself, has 
ason, K. L. Lindsey, ’10. The personnel 
of the unit was as follows: Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, m ’95, Professor of Surgery, 
surgeon; Dr. Robert B. Greenough, ’92, 
Assistant Professor of Surgery, surgeon 
and executive officer; Dr. Richard P. 
Strong, Professor of Tropical Medicine, 
bacteriologist; Dr. Robert B. Osgood, 
m °99, orthopedic surgeon; Dr. Beth 
Vincent, °98, assistant surgeon; Dr. 
Walter M. Boothby, ’02, anesthetist; 
Drs. Fred A. Coller, m °12, and Elliott 
C. Cutler, 09, resident surgeons; Drs. 
Philip D. Wilson, m 712, M. Smith- 
Petersen, m ’14, and Lymon G. Barton, 
Jr., m ’12, house officers; Dr. Orville F. 
Rogers, Jr., 08, medical assistant; Dr. 
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George Benet, m 13, laboratory assist- 
ant; Misses Edith I. Cox, Geraldine 
Martin, Helen Parks, and Marion Wil- 
son, operating-room nurses. 

About April 10 Dr. Strong was obliged 
to leave Paris for Serbia to take up the 
position of Director of the Red Cross 
Sanitary Commission; May 1, Dr. Cush- 
ing and Dr. Boothby left for home, and 
May 28 Miss Wilson left for England. 
The rest of the unit, however, remained 
working in the American Ambulance till 
our departure for home July 1. 

Immediately on our arrival, April 1, 
we took over the University Service. As 
soon as possible stenographers were ob- 
tained and a system of filing and keeping 
records was established. A photographer 
was added to our retainers to aid in mak- 
ing our observations and records more 
complete. Histories were obtained on 
all patients, except the few discharged 
shortly after our arrival, and notes were 
dictated on cases almost daily. These, 
with duplicate X-ray prints, our own pho- 
tographs, and various accessory studies, 
made our records fairly complete, and we 
brought back two complete sets which 
are to be filed away in the Library of the 
Medical School. 

The supply of wounded to the Ameri- 
can Ambulance was probably as con- 
stant as that to any of the French mili- 
tary hospitals, but, of course, varied with 
the activities at the front. Under or- 
dinary circumstances a soldier wounded 
in the trenches has an immediate first- 
aid dressing applied by himself or a 
friend; then he walks or is carried to the 
poste de secours, which is the emergency 
dressing-station, immediately on the 
field of battle, generally in some sort of a 
bomb-proof shelter; here he is observed, 
splints applied or an operation performed 
if necessity demands it, and then is at 
once evacuated to a first-line ambulance 
just beyond artillery fire; here he is again 
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studied, his bandage changed and hemay 
be operated on if necessary, but if his 
condition warrants it he is at once evacu- 
ated to the railway and shipped south 
on a “sanitary train.” On such trains 
the wounded reach Paris and the great 
distributing centres, and are at once 
divided among the local hospitals. 
From the station they reach the hospi- 
tals by motor ambulances. 

It seems complex, but we often got 
patients in the hospital in Paris within 
12 to 14 hours after they have been hit, 
even when coming from Arras or the line 
farther north toward Ypres. On arrival 
in the hospital patients are at once seen 
by the receiving officer, who, in our 
service, was one of the residents, and by 
him sent either to the ward direct, to have 
a bath first, or to the operating-room, as 
each single case demanded. The larg- 
est number of admissions to the Univer- 
sity Service in any 24 hour period was 33 
cases. In the three months 295 new cases 
were allotted to us — an average of over 
3 cases a day. In all 441 cases were at 
one time or another under our observa- 
tion and care. Of the 383 cases on which 
we have full records 318 received actual 
wounds by missiles — as follows: 

Rifle ball 

Shrapnel ball. 

Shell fragment. . 

Shell fragment and rifle ball. 

Shell fragment and hivcenne 

Doubtful. ie 

Bomb fragme ents. 

Hand-grenade. 
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Revolver ball. 
Total. 


Of the 65 cases in which no actual 
wounds were produced by missiles, a 
large number were due to falls, chiefly 
from horses or into trenches, and to men 
being thrown down by a mine or large 


shell or bomb explosion near by. Also 
there were a few simple surgical condi- 
tions, as appendicitis and hernia, de- 
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manding surgical treatment. Many of 
the cases presented more than one 
wound, there being 670 instances of med- 
ical or surgical conditions in 383 cases. 
A glance at the following table shows a 
rough estimate of the location of wounds, 
but, of course, it must be kept in mind 
that this is not a true measure of the 
proportion of wounds received in battle, 
for most of the head and abdominal in- 
juries are fatal at the front, and never 
reach the great base hospitals: 

Skull fractures 

Spinal cord injuries. 

Superficial wounds, head and face. 

Fractures, upper and lower jaw..... 
Diseases and injuries of the abdomen. 

Injuries of pelvis 

Peripheral nerve lesions. 

Joint lesions without fracture. 

Fractures of extremities (13 "required 


amputation) 
Upper arm 


teoadee of the chest (9 perforating 
wounds).. ae 
Lesion of soft parts ‘alone. 

In several cases several missiles, com- 
monly shell fragments, produced multi- 
ple wounds. In others one missile pro- 
duced multiple wounds in the same in- 
dividual; thus in one instance eight 
wounds were produced in one individual 
by a single rifle ball. 

Fully 90 per cent of the wounds were 
badly infected, this in great part being 
due to the fact that pieces of clothing 
were frequently carried into the wounds, 
the short fibre of the stuff used in the 
French uniforms being particularly eas- 
ily shot in, because of its texture. As 
frequently as possible cultures were 
made from wounds, either directly at 
entrance when the dressing was first 
changed, or on the operating-table. 
These bacteriological studies will later 
be reported by Drs. Rogers and Benet. 
As we gradually took in the nature of 
the infection and type of wounds we 
came more and more to subjecting each 
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case to operation as soon as possible, in 
order to clean out the wounds, to remove 
whatever pieces of clothes, missile, or 
broken bone could be found, and to 
establish thorough drainage. This be- 
came the routine and our results seemed 
to justify the procedure, for the rapid 
recovery in cases thus treated was often 
striking. 

Of all cases the compound fractures 
were the most serious and difficult to 
handle, and in the preparation of and 
advice as to what type of apparatus we 
had best put such patients into, Dr. 
Osgood was an invaluable asset. As a 
whole the cases did well, and we evacu- 
ated many cases in excellent condition, 
quite ready to return to the front. We 
had seven deaths in all, three from men- 
ingitis following head injuries, one from 
peritonitis due to a shell fragment per- 
forating the bowel, one from a bad shell 
fragment tear of a lung, one from general 
gas bacillus infection following amputa- 
tion of a broken, gas-gangrene arm, and 
one from gradual toxemia following 
complete paralysis from the chest down, 
due to a spinal injury. The French sol- 
diers, with whom we had almost entirely 
to deal, proved to be an exceptionally 
patient, cheerful, and brave type, and 
we found it hard to leave many of them. 

But there were and are Harvard men 
scattered in hospital work not only else- 
where in France, but in England and 
even Serbia. With Prof. Strong in Serbia 
went Dr. George Shattuck, ’01, Dr. F. 
B. Grinnell, ’09, and Dr. Sellards, in- 
structor in Tropical Medicine in the 
Harvard Medical School. 

In a small hospital at Fort Mahon, 
France, were Dr. George Pierce, ’94, and 
Dr. Charles S. Butler, 93; at the Cha- 
teau Passy Hospital, near Sens, were 
Dr. Percy Turnure, ’94, and Dr. I. C. 
Walker, Assistant in Medicine, H.M.S. 
In the hospital at Juilly, an institution 
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allied to the American Hospital, Paris, 
and supported by Mrs. H. P. Whitney, 
of New York, were at different times 
Dr. Jason Mixter, ’06, and Dr. George 
E. Brewer, ’85. Richard Norton, ’92, 
headed the American Volunteer Corps 
working for the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association (British), with headquarters 
near Amiens. At Paignton, England, 
Dr. Howard Beal, m ’98, heads the Red 
Cross Unit, in which is also Dr. H. H. 
Howard, m 712. 

And now only recently a second Har- 
vard Unit has gone over to serve in the 
Royal Medical Corps (British), taking 
rank and pay as an integral part of the 
English Hospital forces. They are al- 
ready situated at Etaples, France, close 
to the Channel coast. The personnel is 
as follows: Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86, Assoc. 
Professor of Surgery, chief surgeon; Drs. 
C. A. Porter, 88, M. E. Faulkner, ’87, 
H. P. Mosher, 92, F. B. Lund, ’88, A. 
Quackenboss, m ’92, N. S. Hunting, ’84, 
Roger I. Lee, 02, H. F. Hartwell, ’95, 
R. H. Vose, m 96, D. B. Reardon, m 03, 
B. P. Stookey, m 713, F. A. Coller, m 712, 
R. P. Borden, m 713, Allen Greenwood, 
m °89, A. M. Frost, m 713, W. M. Lacey, 
m 712, P. A. Leavitt, ’10, G. W. Bach- 
mann, ’08, H. M. Goodwin, m ’13, R. R. 
Sattler, m 718, W. A. Lane, m 99, C. W. 
Bressler, medical special, Paul Withing- 
ton, 10, W. E. Hunter, medical special, 
A. A. Barrows, m ’02, G. L. Tobey, m ’03, 
F. W. Snow, m ’02, W. J. Dodd, m ’01, 
V. H. Kazanjian, d 05, F. G. Brigham, 
m ’09, F. H. Cushman, Dn. 715, R. S. 
Austin, m °11, and S. A. Hopkins, M.D. 
Col P. & S., N.Y., ’80. 

To sail shortly to join this same unit 
are Dr. C. C. Simmons, 99, and Dr. 
Edward P. Richardson, ’02. The under- 
taking is very large, and the preparations 
involved a great amount of work and 
energy. But that Boston should send 
such a large contingent of our ablest 
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surgeons, and that they are all Harvard 
graduates, or have been at some time 
connected with the University, is a 
source of much satisfaction. We, who 
have just returned, wish them the best of 
luck! 

Thus it is seen that really great num- 
bers of Harvard men are actually in 
Europe, and closely associated with the 
relief of the suffering and destruction 
that is the inevitable price of war. Be- 
sides such as I have named there must 
be others, for it is indeed hard in such 
times to locate individuals definitely. 
Beyond those in hospital work there are, 
of course, the Harvard men in the Ambu- 
lance services, those actually engaged in 
the war, and those in the diplomatic ser- 
vices. The number is creditable and the 
work such as we know it, has, we hope, 
been of some aid and support along the 
best lines of endeavor. The effort is cer- 
tainly praiseworthy. But before closing 
let me say that there is much yet to be 
done, that the opportunity for helping is 
limitless, and that, to those who have 
gone over, the reward has been found 
immeasurable. 

E. C. Cutler, ’09. 


Personal Notes. 


E. M. Pickman, ’08, J. D. Paul, ’08, 
N. Roosevelt, ’14, Day Kimball, ’15, 
and H. G. Carey, ’13, are all assisting in 
the tremendous work of the American 
Embassy in Paris. 

Richard Norton, ’92, has been award- 
ed the French military cross, the Croix 
de Guerre, for bravery in his work among 
the wounded on the battlefield. He was 
told by the Government that the deco- 
ration was awarded especially for his 
heroic work in rescuing the wounded 
during the evacuation of a village within 
500 metres of the enemy’s lines. 

Victor C. Chapman, °13, who is a 
member of the French army, has been 
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promoted for conspicuous bravery. He 
is in the famous Foreign Legion, which 
has always been renowned for its brav- 
ery and daring. 

J. R. Childs, A.M. ’15, and A. R. 
Jennings, Sp.L.A., have gone to France 
to serve with the American Red Cross. 

H. B. Willis, [12], who has been work- 
ing with the American Ambulance Corps 
from Pont-a-Mousson, was mentioned 
for bravery for his excellent work in car- 
rying wounded from a farmhouse which 
was under shell and rifle fire. He has 
written articles about the war for the 
Boston Globe. 

C. F. Hawkins, p ’13, who entered 
Oxford last autumn as a Rhodes Scholar 
from Massachusetts, spent a good part 
of the winter assisting the American Re- 
lief Commission in Belgium. His work 
was especially in the Province of Lux- 
embourg. 

W. P. Draper, ’13, is a 2d lieutenant 
in the Royal Field Artillery, in command 
of an ammunition column in the 33d 
Brigade of the Eighth Division of the 
British Expeditionary Force. He has 
seen continuous active service since he 
was sent to the front some months ago. 

Dr. Richard P. Strong, Professor of 
Tropical Diseases in the Medical School, 
has been doing a marvelous work in Ser- 
bia in the disinfecting of the towns and 
in the eradication of typhus. Medical 
men say that Dr. Strong’s position is 
really more dangerous than that of sol- 
diers in the trenches. It is the most im- 
portant possible life-saving work. Some 
of the hardships and successes of the 
work are described, in diary form, by 
Dr. Strong, in the August number of the 
American Red Cross Magazine, and this 
simple, unpretentious article gives, bet- 
ter than any more formal report could 
do, an idea of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, and of the scope of what must 
be accomplished. That very much has 
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already been done is proved by a letter 
to the American Red Cross, written at 
the end of June by Sir Thomas Lipton. 
“The work that has been performed by 
Dr. Strong and his staff,”’ he says, “has 
been miraculous in the way of killing 
this disease. Many hospitals that I vis- 
ited the last time I was in the country 
were full of typhus cases, but this time I 
called they had none. At Uskub, the 
headquarters of Dr. Strong, some of the 
hospitals are closing up. I could hardly 
believe that in such a short time the 
staff you sent out here could have made 
such a change. The terrible sights that 
I witnessed in connection with typhus 
when I was in Serbia the first time are 
now finished.” In addition to his attack 
on typhus Dr. Strong is inoculating for 
cholera and is working to get the whole 
country into a really sanitary condition. 

F. T. Colby, 05, was with the Ameri- 
can Ambulance for several months in the 
autumn, serving in the North. At the 
end of that time he felt that the organi- 
zation hampered the freedom of his 
squad, which he had raised and financed 
independently, so he broke loose and got 
a station with the Belgian army. At 
present he is doing splendid work with a 
All his 
drivers and mechanics are enlisted men 
from the Belgian army and he is in entire 
charge of an important section of the 
front now held by that force He is not 
permitted by the military authorities to 
have any volunteers in his corps, as there 
can be no question of implicit obedience. 
It is said that the excellence of his per- 
sonal service and efficiency is to be recog- 
nized with the Order of Leopold. 


section of more than 20 cars. 


HARVEY H. BAKER, JUVENILE 
COURT JUDGE. 


In Judge Baker, of the Juvenile Court 
of Boston, Harvard furnished a leader in 
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a new field of service. He was master of 
his subject and of his court, yet he made 
himself the willing servant of the unfor- 
tunates who gave it cause for existence. 

Within a few years the public mind 
has advanced wonderfully in matters 
relating to the prevention of evil as dis- 
tinguished from its mere alleviation. In 
no quarter has this revolution from old 
ideas been so marked as in the problems 
of delinquent children. Both in courts 
and homes the trend is away from the 
old views of children burdened with 
“original sin.” Everywhere is a growing 
willingness to investigate and if possible 
remove the causes of that sinfulness or 
delinquency. 

The term “juvenile court”’ in its pres- 
ent sense was unknown twenty years ago. 
Today it is one to conjure with, so much 
has been done for the advancement of 
humanity in a few such tribunals, or, as 
they have more properly become, social 
clinics. Harvard has done more than its 
share in this good work. The names of 
Mack and Carpenter in Chicago and of 
Harvey Baker in Boston stand out as 
leaders and exemplars. 

In 1906 the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts created a juvenile court for the city 
of Boston with broad new powers, the 
first court created solely to administer 
juvenile cases. Gov. Curtis Guild called 
Harvey Humphrey Baker, ’91, to be its 
presiding judge. After nine years his 
work was cut short on April 10, 1915, 
when he succumbed to an attack of pneu- 
monia after a week’s illness at his home 
in Brookline. 

Harvey Humphrey Baker was a 
Yankee of Yankees. His father came 
from Cape Cod, which has sent forth 
many of that name to make fame for 
themselves and their communities. His 
grandfather Humphrey owned a large 
farm on and near Newton Street, Brook- 
line, a portion of which later became 
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part of the Brookline Country Club. In 
the enlarged farmhouse his mother was 
married to James Baker, a merchant, 
and in it Judge Baker was born and lived 
his life of forty-six years. 

He prepared for College at the Rox- 
bury Latin School. In College he took a 
high stand as a scholar. He was given a 
detur, took a Boylston Prize for decla- 
mation, and a Bowdoin Prize. He re- 
ceived honorable mention in Political 
Economy and History, final honors in 
Political Science, was a Phi Beta Kappa 
man, and entitled to a Dissertation at 
Commencement. 

Three years in the Harvard Law 
School, with both LL.B. and A.M. in 1894, 
completed his seven years at Cambridge. 
After a week’s vacation he entered the 
law office of Hayes, ’84, and Williams, 
’85, in Boston. In six months he became 
a member of the firm, later known as 
Hayes, Williams, Baker & Hersey, and 
continued in that connection up to his 
death. For a year he was clerk of the 
Police Court of Brookline, and then from 
1895 to 1906 a special justice of that 
court. 

In 1895 he served as secretary of a 
conference of Child Helping Societies of 
Boston and vicinity, and in that capacity 
revised and edited a Manual for Use in 
Cases of Juvenile Offenders. 

He was always alive to his duties as a 
citizen and from early manhood took an 
active speaking part in the great town 
meetings of Brookline, probably the 
most populous townin the United States. 
For a number of years Judge Baker had 
been one of the Advisory Committee of 
Thirty of the town to pass upon the arti- 
cles in town warrants. He also served 
as a trustee of the public cemetery of that 
town. 

In religious matters he was active for 
years as chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Church in Ja- 
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maica Plain, of which Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, ’69, is the minister. 

But it was in the Juvenile Court that 
he found his great opportunity. Though 
an able lawyer, with capacity for any 
advancement at the bar or on the bench, 
he preferred the humanitarian problems 
of this new court. He saw at once its 
possibilities permanently to improve 
social conditions. The court found in 
him an ideal judge and, through his 
nine years of work, found itself famous 
throughout the country. It became the 
best example of thesuccessful application 
of the new methods, directed primarily to 
prevention of crime, not through the sole 
method of fear and punishment, but 
largely by the thorough investigation of 
causes and surroundings, seeking to re- 
move such as tended to crime, and try- 
ing in the specific human examples 
brought it to build up the material for 
future right conduct as well as to apply 
the proper deterrents from a repetition 
of the delinquency, misdemeanor, or 
offence. 

He had the “child sense”’ born in him. 
It enabled him, a bachelor, to under- 
stand the problems of his court and of 
his cases. Few married men with large 
families and the experience of many 
years could display an equal availability 
for that work. He was naturally high- 
minded. His treatment of cases of 
“tough” girls was both delicate and 
masterly. Women who had opportunity 
to witness this phase of his work have 
been loud in their praise of his methods 
and results. 

Born and living in the country, he was 
ever a country boy in spirit, fond of out- 
of-door life and the delights of nature. 
This view of life, with his own early 
discipline of chores about the place, gave 
him sympathy for the tenement-housed 
boys and girls brought to his court. He 
recognized that the lack of discipline and 
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of outlet for extra energy in their con- 
fined and often vacant lives had bred the 
causes for many of his court cases. © 

The parents of many boys and girls 
came to know and understand in a new 
way their own children after a hearing 
in Judge Baker’s court. He opened the 
eyes of both parents and children to 
duties and possibilities of which they 
had been ignorant. The more he was 
able to do this the greater became his 
interest in the opportunities of his work. 
He made every effort to produce a last- 
ing result for good from the bringing of 
each case into his court. 

To make sure of what he was doing, 
he paid from his own pocket an expert 
investigator from another city to study 
his court, his methods, his results, and to 
report to him the finding. The fact that 
it was done is a tribute to his courage 
and his modesty. 

With all his heartfelt interest in the 
individual delinquents, his was no molly- 
coddle court. No man could be more 
righteously angry than he with a really 
criminal case or a responsible and delin- 
quent parent. He did not hesitate to 
make necessary commitments to institu- 
tions or to let the rigor of the law take 
its course. In doing this, however, he 
knew just what he was doing, for he had 
made himself familiar with the institu- 
tions for juveniles, was a student of their 
methods, and of the results they pro- 
duced upon the human subject-matter, 
their inmates. 

He studied broadly all the phases of 
juvenile delinquency and was a regular 
attendant and frequent speaker at na- 
tional and state conferences of charities 
and correction. In 1914 he was president 
of the Massachusetts Conference. His 
investigations showed feeble-mindedness 
to be the cause of many of the youthful 
delinquencies brought before his court 
and led him to take a great interest in 
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the formation of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, of which he 
was made president. 

When the Juvenile Court was created 
it was supposed that the work of the 
judge, assisted by the previous investi- 
gations of his probation officers, would 
be a half-time job, over at one o'clock. 
Judge Baker, realizing the possibilities 
of this court, made its cause his own. 
He gave freely of himself for it, dropped 
all of his private practice and often held 
special sessions in the afternoons, some- 
times in the evenings, as a convenience 
to parents. The court became regularly 
an all-day work for him. 

He spoke for it and abouat it in public 
gatherings, clubs, and societies when- 
ever the opportunity offered, and made 
known the work of the court and his 
aspirations for it and the chance to help 
the human victims of circumstances or 
surroundings who came before it. Thus 
he enlisted support for the principles of 
the court, and, when necessary, help and 
sympathy for worthy cases which came 
to his attention. 

The work of the court was done in 
most unattractive and dismal quarters 
in a semi-basement suite of rooms whose 
only outlook was thé bottom of a deep 
interior quadrangle of a high city court- 
house. In and out of his plain courtroom 
came and went the children with their 
parents. “‘Here daily he sat hour after 
hour, solving the problems of thousands, 
a father to them all! Always giving the 
children and their parents a chance to 
work out their own salvation if they 
could with the help of the court, and 
then, as chief probation officer as well as 
judge, nursing with tireless care their 
development in moral character. 

“Did you ever see him say good-bye 
to a boy who, through successful proba- 
tion, had gained the victory over him- 
self? -That little dismal room was then 
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brightened with ‘the light that never 
was on land or sea’ as, with that smile 
which blessed all on whom it fell, he 
bade him a godspeed and let him go.” 

What a classmate has written of him 
is a fitting characterization of him and 
his work: “An unusually large number 
of our citizens have realized the unselfish 
devotion and public spirit which Judge 
Baker put into his work. They saw a life 
of extreme purity coming into the closest 
personal relation with children whose 
lives had always been darkened, shining 
upon them out of the warmth and kind- 
liness of his heart, reaching out to them 
a helping hand and raising them up by 
the sheer strength and beauty of his own 
character. Those who can also see in 
Judge Baker a leader in a great move- 
ment for the benefit of unfortunate chil- 
dren which is to raise the moral standard 
of the whole race, have a picture of hu- 
man service, the equal of which it is hard 
for us to conceive.” 


Henry M. Williams, ’85. 


THE MEYER INCIDENT. 


Late last autumn Prof. Kuno Meyer, 
the German Celtic scholar, was invited 
to give at Harvard a lecture on Celtic 
Literature. When it was learned, how- 
ever, that Dr. Meyer used his lecture as 
a means of conducting a pro-German 
propaganda among the Irish-Americans, 
the invitation was withdrawn. Accord- 
ing to the New York papers, Dr. Meyer 
thereupon criticized very brusquely Har- 
vard’s action: but this did not prevent 
him from allowing himself, at the urgen- 
cy of one of the German professors at 
Harvard, to be a candidate for appoint- 
ment as German Exchange Professor at 
Harvard during the next academic year. 

Then the publication by the Harvard 
Advocate of an undergraduate poem re- 
sulted in Professor Meyer’s exasperation. 
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The Advocate offered a prize of $10 for the 
best poem on the European War. The 
judges, Dean L. B. R. Briggs and Prof. 
Bliss Perry, awarded the prize to the fol- 
lowing sonnet, simply on the basis of 
poetic excellence compared with thecom- 
peting poems: — 


GOTT MIT UNS 


No doubt ye are the people: wisdom’s flame 
Springs from your cannon — yea, from yours 
alone. 
God needs your dripping lance to prop his 
throne; 
Your gleeful torch His glory to proclaim. 
No doubt ye are the people: far from shame 
Your Captains who deface the sculptured 
stone 
Which, by the labor and the blood and bone 
Of pious millions, calls upon His name. 


No doubt ye are the folk: and ’t is to prove 
Your wardenship of Virtue and of Lore 
Ye sacrifice the Truth in reeking gore 
Upon your altar to the Prince of Love. 
Yet still ery we who still in darkness plod: 
‘“’'T is Antichrist ye serve, and not our God.” 


The author is C. Huntington Jacobs, 
’16. The sonnet was published in the Ad- 
vocate of April 9. A fortnight later Dr. 
Meyer gave the following letter to the 
press, and sent a copy of it to President 
Lowell: — 


MaryLanp Cuivus, BaLtTimoreE, Mp., 
April 26, 1915. 
Sir, — 

I hear that the slanderous and vile poem 
entitled ‘‘Gott mit uns,’”’ which under the 
heading ‘‘Harvard Prize Poem” has recently 
made the round of the American press, was 
actually awarded a prize by two members of 
the Harvard professorate, Messrs. Briggs and 
Perry. This gratuitous and shameless in- 
sult to the honor and fair fame of a friendly 
nation has called forth no word of censure 
or disavowal from you, Sir, or from any of 
the authorities of the institution over which 
you preside. 

It is the pretence of Harvard to cultivate 
within its precincts a true spirit of neutrality. 
Let me recall to you the noble words in which 
President Wilson the other day defined that 
spirit. Its basis is to be ‘‘sympathy for man- 
kind, fairness, good will, impartiality of spirit 
and of judgment.”’ By singling out this dam- 
nable poem for a prize, by its publication in 
the pages of the Advocate, by silently conniv- 
ing at its wider circulation in the press, Har- 
vard has revealed its_true spirit, which is one 
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of unmitigated hostility to my country and 
people and to their cause. It is the same 
spirit which animates every word recently 
written on Germany by your predecessor. 

At a time when it behooves all academic 
institutions and bodies, but especially those of 
neutral countries, to exert all their influence 
for promoting amity in international relations, 
for safeguarding the common interests of 
science, scholarship, and learning, for healing 
some of the wounds which the war has struck, 
the University of Harvard has wantonly and 
wickedly gone out of its way to carry strife 
into the hallowed peace of the academic world 
by heaping insult upon a people to which it, 
in common with and above the rest of America, 
owes so much. Even our open and declared 
enemies have recoiled from such an action. 
You and the institution which you represent 
stand branded before the world and posterity 
as abettors of international animosity, as trait- 
ors to the sacred cause of humanity. 

In the name of my native country I protest 
against this outrage, and I know that my pro- 
test will be echoed not only by the whole of 
Germany, but by every fair-minded and hon- 
est American. 

As for myself, I endorse the hope expressed 
by my brother, an honorary graduate of your 
University, that no German will again be 
found to accept the post of Exchange Profes- 
sor at Harvard. Some of your colleagues 
have done me the honor to invite me to be- 
come a candidate for that post for next ses- 
sion. Setting aside all personal feelings I ac- 
cepted in the hope of serving the cause of 
learning. I now withdraw my consent and 
regret that I was induced, at a time when my 
country is engaged in a life-and-death strug- 
gle at which you only scoff, to set foot in the 
defiled precincts of a once noble University. 

Kuno MEYER. 

P.S. — I am sending a copy of this letter to 

the press. 


To this letter President Lowell has 
replied: — 

April 27, 1915, 
My DEAR PROFESSOR MEYER: 

Your letter has come, and I am grieved at 
the feeling of irritation against Harvard that 
it shows. The poem and prize to which you 
refer I had never heard of until your letter 
came. On inquiry I find that it was a prize 
offered by the students for a student poem, a 
matter with which the authorities of the Uni- 
versity can hardly interfere. 

As you are aware, the freedom of speech of 
neither the professors nor the students in an 
American university is limited, nor are they 
themselves subject in their utterances to the 
direction of the authorities. On the contrary, 
we have endeavored to maintain the right of 
all members of the University to express them- 
seives freely, without censorship or supervi- 
sion by the authorities of the University, and 


have applied this rule impartially to those who 
favor Germany, and those who favor the Al- 
lies — to the former in the face of a pretty 
violent agitation for muzzling professors by 
the alumni of the University and outsiders, 
This policy of freedom of speech we shall 
continue to pursue, for we believe it to be the 
only one which accords with the principle of 
academic freedom. I hope the time will come 
when you and your colleagues in Germany 
will recognize that this course is the only right 
one; and that it is essential to the cause of 
universal scholarship and human progress that 
scholars should associate together again on 
friendly terms, without regard to national con- 
flicts that have occurred. 
Very truly yours, 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 

No doubt unintentionally, Dr. Meyer 
leaves on the reader the impression that 
he had received the appointment of 
German Exchange Professor for next 
year. This is untrue: so that Harvard is 
officially guiltless of having induced him 
to set his foot in the defiled precincts of 


this University. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


Meeting in San Franciscv. 


Although the crowd going by the Fin- 
land was delayed for three days, 350 
registered for the annual meeting. On 
Saturday morning, the last day, 40 of 
the Finland passengers arrived by special 
train from San Diego. Those going by 
train from the East stopped at Mt. Har- 
vard, where they held suitable cere- 
monies. 

On Thursday evening, Aug. 19, there 
was an informal dinner at the University 
Club and a meeting of the Council, after 
which the delegates listened to an illus- 
trated address‘on ‘‘Good Roads” by 
Samuel Hill, ’79, of Portland, Or. 

On Friday the business meeting was 
held, at which the reports of officers and 
committees were presented and at which 
Bishop Lawrence, ’71, made an address. 
On recommendation of the Secretary, 
C. Bard, ’01, it was voted to have a paid 
assistant secretary to increase the effi- 
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ciency of the organization. There was 
also discussion of the question of extend- 
ing the franchise to vote for Overseers 
to graduates of the professional schools, 
but in this matter no final action was 
taken. There was also inaugurated a 
movement to have the clubs urge all 
individual graduates to become unceas- 
ingly active in civic movements. As the 
question appeared to be one upon which 
it was not proper to act at the meeting 
no vote was taken, but the fact that the 
matter was considered is important, 
since it must lead toward a more active 
participation in local and national af- 
fairs on the part of Harvard graduates. 
It was voted at this meeting that each 
club should appoint additional commit- 
tees to work for the University and the 
graduates, and to further important 
Harvard interests. : 

On Friday evening there was a supper 
in the Norwegian Building at the Expo- 
sition and there were special fireworks 
in the “ Zone”’ in honor of Harvard Night. 

On Saturday there was an outing to 
the Muir Woods and to the top of Mt. 
Tamalpais, across the Bay. 

At the dinner on Saturday night the 
speakers were Bishop Lawrence, 771, 
Minot Simons, ’91, P. R. Frothingham, 
’86, Horace Davis, ’49, Pres. Eliot, Pres. 
Perkins, of the Associated Clubs, and 
T. W. Lamont, ’92. “Uncle Bill” 
Thomas, ’73, the toastmaster, was pre- 
sented with a silver punch bowl, and 
moving pictures of the meeting were 
shown. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting of the Association at Pittsburg. 
The following officers were elected: Pres., 
T. W. Lamont, ’92, New York; sec., 
E. M. Grossman, 96, St. Louis, Mo.; 
treas., G. C. Kimball, ’00, Pittsburg; 
vice-presidents, E. A. Harriman, ’88, New 
Haven, Conn., D. Fentress, LL.B. ’99, 
Memphis, Tenn., W. Thomas, ’73, San 
Francisco, Cal., P. W. Herrick, ’04, 
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Cleveland, O., J. H. Hyde, ’98, Paris, 
France. 


Summary of the Report of the Secretary. 

In four years the number of clubs in 
the Associated Harvard Clubs has grown 
from 44 to 71, with applications from 
nine more clubs, an increase of 100 per 
cent. Of the clubs in this Association, 
two are in Asia and two in Europe with 
the prospect of another from each of 
these continents, so that the present 
scope of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
is truly international. With the excep- 
tion of a very few small clubs, we have 
all of the active Harvard clubs in the 
Association. Our Association is the 
greatest Alumni Association of America 
and is the model for similar associations 
of all other universities. 

It is a great pleasure to announce that 
through the activities of our various 
vice-presidents, we now have received 
applications for admittance from the 
Harvard Clubs of New Mexico, Maine, 
Montana, West Virginia, Idaho, Akron, 
O., Memphis, Tenn., New Bedford, and 
Taunton. The clubs of Montana, New 
Mexico, Idaho, and West Virginia are 
the direct results of the activities of our 
wonderfully efficient Committee on 
Scholarships, aided by the endeavors of 
the respective sectional vice-presidents. 

There are certain pertiaent facts in 
our Association which stand out promi- 
nently above the incidental details, and 
I should like to touch on them. First of 
all is the wonderful, almost amazing, 
spirit of willingness on the part of gradu- 
ates all over the country to serve the 
University. In the mind of these men is 
the desire to repay, in part, their obliga- 
tions for the good and advantage they 
derived from Harvard in their under- 
graduate and professional school days. 
To them the “omnia signia jureeque”’ of 
the sheepskin is interpreted not as a per- 
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sonal acquisition of rights and privileges 
peculiar to college men, but of certain du- 
ties and services they are in duty bound 
to offer the University. Realizing their 
willingness to serve, I am constantly sur- 
prised that the University makes no 
effort to make use of their loyalty or to 
knit the graduate body into a working 
organization. Undergraduate organiza- 
tions show more energy and initiative 
than the University itself. Except for 
the annual right to vote by postal ballot, 
which is seldom used by the majority of 
graduates and which is extended to only 
a fraction of the men who have attended 
Harvard, the University comes into no 
direct contact with her graduate body. 
Graduate magazines, class movements, 
etc., are in no way directly due to the 
stimulating influence of the University. 
They are spontaneous demonstrations of 
affection which cannot be suppressed. 
If there be such a thing as Harvard in- 
difference, it exists in the relations be- 
tween the University and her graduates 
instead of in the graduate body itself. 
The Bulletin and the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine try to keep up interest in the Uni- 
versity, but the graduate body is rarely 
informed of University matters to a 
greater extent than is the average news- 
paper reader. Recently, for instance, I 
obtained quite by accident more real 
information about the splendid organiza- 
tion of our Library from a newspaper 
account than I ever acquired from all 
direct sources. Why not give such valu- 
able and stimulating influence to our 
graduates? Why permit the few to be 
and remain benefactors of the Univer- 
sity through princely bequests, rather 
than make the necessary appeal to 
thousands of men even though the indi- 
vidual subscriptions may be relatively 
small? 

Graduate activity is in the hands of 
too small a number of men. As at pres- 
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ent organized neither the Harvard 
Alumni Association nor the Associated 
Harvard Clubs is doing the proper 
amount of work. It is true that each 
year the Associated Harvard Clubs at- 
tract new groups of men, but as yet the 
vast number of graduates still accept 
rather than give. Many of us have found 
that service for the University is so stim- 
ulating and satisfying that we sincerely 
wish and hope that all Harvard men may 
sooner or later participate; not to do so 
is to be voluntarily deprived of a great 
and lasting satisfaction. 

So often have I seen what splendid 
work an individual graduate can do for 
Harvard that I cannot suppress my won- 
der that the University does not avail 
herself more of similar service. I cannot 
help thinking of certain individuals who 
have, during the past year, done really 
creative work. One has built up a series 
of scholarships which makes it possible 
in almost every State of the Union for 
some worthy boy to acquire a Harvard 
education regardless of his financial con- 
dition. Another has organized in the 
Far West a Harvard movement which 
already has borne splendid fruit and will 
be increasingly effective in future years. 
A third, in a State very sparsely settled 
by Harvard men, has, by means of let- 
ters, telegrams, and personal visits, or- 
ganized a Harvard club which to-day 
applies for admission. He has raised a 
scholarship which this year will send a 


boy to Harvard, and best of all, he has 


brought the University back into the 
affections of isolated graduates who 
otherwise would have drifted away. 
Still, I doubt if even the name of more 
than one of these men is known in 
Cambridge. These examples are not 
rare and can be duplicated in almost 
every community. 

Each year the Associated Harvard 
Clubs has a Committee on Service to the 
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University. These committees have in- 
vestigated and made able reports. Most 
of the recommendations could not be 
carried out because there is no central 
power which can direct enforcement. It 
seems to me that it is time that the Uni- 
versity should appoint a committee to 
see how the University can assist the 
Associated Harvard Clubs to assist the 
University. 

The second point to which I direct 
your consideration is the organization, 
or lack of organization, of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. Since the time of the 
informal organization in 1897 until now, 
the work of this Association has con- 
sisted largely in laying sub-structures. 
Our major activity has been getting or- 
ganized clubs to merge into this Associ- 
ation, to organize new clubs, and to es- 
tablish nation-wide scholarships. In the 
future we must do more constructive 
work. We have passed what might be 
called the undergraduate stage, and now 
face specialized advanced work. This 
work must be done to a large degree by 
small committees and by the future offi- 
cials of the organization, who must de- 
pend in turn on the individual graduates 
for assistance and aid. First of all, we 
must make use of the endowment idea 
suggested by former President Shillito. 
Such a fund must be gradually accumu- 
lated in order to insure financial inde- 
pendence and effectiveness. I refer to 
this matter of endowment, just to re- 
mind you that the Association is ready 
and prepared to receive funds which will 
be faithfully administered for the use 
and purposes of the University. 

Another matter for consideration is 
one of a radical change. Our Association 
is at present loosely knit and more or less 
cumbersome. Each year we have a new 
President. Most fortunately in every 
case, the men who have received this 
high office are men who are notably suc- 
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cessful and who have administered the 
affairs of the organization in a brilliant 
manner, as is shown by the constant and 
continued growth of the organization. 
But the details of administration each 
year have become more complex with 
the result that it usually takes several 
months to learn them, and by the time 
the President has become proficient, it is 
almost time for him to surrender his 
office to a successor. On the other hand, 
there has always been more or less con- 
tinuity in the treasurership and secre- 
taryship. And I believe it has been a wise 
action, but time and again I have been 
impressed with the possibilities of real 
accomplishment if we had a Secretary 
who could devote all of his time and en- 
ergy to the task. The benefits are so 
great that I believe neither the Univer- 
sity nor the graduate body has a right 
further to disregard the possible benefits. 
I am convinced that the time is ripe to 
consider and deliberate on the question 
of a paid Secretary, a man who would 
be paid for his work and be expected to 
give all his time and attention to the fur- 
thering of the purposes of this organiza- 
tion and for the ultimate benefit of the 
University. It may be urged that it 
would not be proper for a graduate to 
expect to be paid for his services. I be- 
lieve that it would be no more undigni- 
fied than it is for any officer of the Uni- 
versity to be properly reimbursed, for 
the paid Secretary would give far more 
service to the University than can be 
measured by the dollars of his salary. 
The Harvard Alumni Association 
lacks authority over the individual Har- 
vard clubs, an authority which is 
broadly but vaguely delegated to the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. Until a def- 
initely perfected assimilation or differ- 
entiation is made between the two organ- 
izations, there are sure to be certain 
overlappings, wasted efforts, and conse- 
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Of such is Heaven’s kingdom, 


quent curtailment of possible activities. 
A real Olympian stew. 


It may be advisable to amalgamate the 
two secretaryships while still enjoying 
individual existence, as was the case in 
the consolidation of Harvard Univer- 
sity with Technology, or it may be 
deemed advisable to have a more in- 
tensive Secretary who can do more ac- 
tive creative work for the Association, 
and through it for the benefit of the Uni- 


beet 
Each Jove with proper Juno, 
Our faculty ornate, 
At nine retires in summer, 
All other months at eight. 


IV 


versity. C. Bard, ’01, Sec. 


VARIA. 


THE APPIAN WAY. 
Read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey. 

I 
The way we have at Harvard, 

Is not the Appian Way, 


Where Senators roll’d homeward 


Only at peep of day. 


II 


Our President and Fellows 
At six first toddy brew; 


Tutors at ten, and proctors, 
Wild-natur’d creatures, all, 

With sounds and slumber raucous, 
Fill each ancestral hall. 


Vv 

Our goodies, gifted women, 
Likewise at early hours 

Adjourn their conferences: 
The voice renews its powers 


vI 
The way we have at Harvard, 
We, as the fathers, keep, 
With love and cheer and labor, 
And plenty of good sleep. 
W. G. Peckham, ’67. 





CORRECTION. 


Vol. XXIII, p. 728, col. 1. Robert Livermore Manning, of the Class of 1895, re- 
ported deceased, is living and his address is 1690 Elm St., Manches- 
ter, N.H. Robert Franklin Manning, of the Class of 1904, was the 
person who died at Brooklyn, N.Y., 9 March, 1915. 

Vol. XXIV, p. 22, Professor Barrett Wendell’s class should be given as ’77, instead 


of ’79. 
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